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PREFACE 

t 

TO THE STEREOTYPE EDITION. 



The favorable reception with which the View of the Of' 
gatdzation and Order of the Primitive Ckurch has been re- 
ceived, since its publication in 1842, has induced the author 
and publisher to put it in a permanent form, by having it 
stereotyped. In preparing the present edition for the press, 
no pains have been spared, which would tend to enhance its 
value, or increase its usefulness. The whole work has been 
thoroughly revised, both as it regards the facts, and the man- 
ner of representing them. In doing this, the author has 
availed himself of whatever assistance might be derived 
from a careful comparison of ^authorities, from the sugges- 
tions of friendly and the cavils of opposing reviews, and 
from the views and opinions set forth in the many works 
which have appeared within the last three years, on some of 
the topics treated of in this volume. 

The principal changes to which these have led, have been 
the omission of a few unimportant considerations, the con- 
densation of some arguments that were carried out more in 
detail than seemed necessary, and the expansion of some 
others that were too brief to be well understood. But, in no 
instance has it led to the omission of any fact which was 
before deemed important, or to the modification of any con- 
clusion whatever. Several important facts have been added, 
chiefly in notes. But, in regard to the early translations of 
the word baptize and baptism, and in regard to the consecra- 
tions of the consecrators of the Archbishops of Canterbury 
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from Augustine to Cranmer, and in a few other instances, 
important matter has been added to the text. The last 
chapter of the previous edition, on the relative strength of 
Christianity now and fourteen hundred years ago, has been 
omitted ; not from any dcflibt of the correctness of the opin- 
ions there expressed, but because the brevity with which it 
was necessary to consider the subject in a work like this, 
necessarily impaired the force of the arguments adduced. 
He trusts the evidence on this point, may some day be pre- 
sented to the public in a more satisfactory manner. The 
important words from foreign languages, on which any ar- 
gument depends, have been printed in the appropriate letter. 
The principal points which distinguish this work from all 
others on the same subject, are : (1,) It is not a book of con- 
troversy, as most works on this subject have been, but an 
inquiry into the early organization of the Church, as a sim- 
ple matter of history. (2,) It is confined to a consideration 
of that organization and worship, as it existed previously to 
the commencement of the third century, and before there 
could have been any considerable departure from the Apos- 
tolic practice. And, (3,) it has brought out more fully than 
any preceding work, the evidence that the succession' of min- 
isters, established by the Apostles, has been continued in the 
Church of England, as an independent Church, to the pres- 
ent day. Its importance has, therefore, been in no degree 
lessened by the books which have recently appeared ; but is 
rendered the more necessary, to fill up a chasm, and supply 
a desideratum, which no other has attempted to fill. And 
that it may tend to do this, while it advances the Apostolic 
order of the Church, is the sincere prayer of 

THE AUTHOR. 

New HaveUt March 10, 1845. 
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No apolc^ need be offered for an inquiry into the subject 
of this volume : for, next in importance to that of persona^ 
holiness, is the question, Hoto shall that Gospel^ whieh has pro- 
dMced this holiness in us, be best preserved and perpetuated, 
that U may produce the Hke holiness in generations yet to come ? 
Nor is this duty to be made out by inference alone, hr we 
are commanded, to '' walk about Zion, to go round about her ; 
to tell the towers thereof; to mark well her bulwarks, to con- 
sider her palaces ; that we may tell it to generations follow, 
ing.^' (Ps. xlviii. 12, 13.) But the reasons for considering 
this subject, the reasons for presenting the public with a new 
work upon a topic already so fully discussed, may not be 
uninteresting. 

The substance of this work was written several years 
since, under the following circumstances. The author was 
bom and educated among the Congregationalists ; and it was 
not until he had entered upon the duties of a professional 
life, that the subject of the organization and order of the 
Church attracted his attention. He then resolved to examine 
the question thoroughly, according to principles of legal evi- 
dence, drawing his conclusions according to the same, not 
dreaming of its producing a change in his own views on the 
subject. For this purpose he read the New Testament 
through, with the utmost care and attention, marking every 
passage that seemed to bear upon the organization or order 
of the Apostolic Church.v These he classified under their 
appropriate heads, arranging them according to their several 
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subordinate topics, upon principles hereinafter detailed. This 
forms the Scriptural evidence^ as drawn out, except on the 
single topic of Baptism, not only before the author entered 
the Ministry, but before he had conformed to the Episcopal 
Church. His conclusions, therefore, are to be regarded as 
those of a layman, who, up to the time of compiling the evi- 
dence embodied in this work, had no partialities in favor of 
Episcopacy ; but whose prejudices, partialities, and supposed 
interests, were all in opposition to it. In this examinaticHi, it 
was designed to bring together all the Scriptural evidence ; 
and thus to develop, A Scriptural Draught of ike ApostoHc 
Church. Hence, no time was spent in discussing the peou- 
liarities of existing denominations, nor any allusion made to 
their principles or practices, except as they fell necessarily 
within the scope of the inquiry. Thus, controversy with all 
preceding writers, and with all existing sects, has been avoided. 
To the Scriptural evidence, thus drawn out, A brief His* 
torical view of Hie Churchy to the end of the second century , has 
been added, in which the author has endeavored to examine 
dU the evidence, afforded by the extant writings of the Primi- 
tive Christians, within that period. It has been his design, 
under both heads, to give all the direct evidence there is on 
this subject, whatever might be its weight ; and also, to add 
such presumptions as bear upon the subject under considenu 
tion. Consequently, the reader will find that while some ar- 
guments are strong, others are, comparatively, less so. The 
author's plan required him to notice all the arguments, weak 
or strong ; — ^to bring forward all the evidence, direct or indi- 
rect, that the whole might be judged of, in connection. And 
it is in this way, he asks that it may be judged. To enable 
the reader to do this, with more clearness and certainty, the 
principles upon which all investigations of the kind must be 
conducted, have been stated and explained. In this way 
alone, can we ever arrive at any certain conclusions. 
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To these topics, the author has added a few chapters on 
other subjects, growing out of the preceding, which seemed 
necessary to give application to the principles discussed, and 
the conclusions drawn. Without these, it was impossible to 
connect the Church of the present day, with the Church in 
the times of the Apostles. And unless this were done, one 
end of our inquiry would be lost. These chapters, the au- 
thor flatters himself, will often be found of peculiar senrice 
to Churchmen, under a great variety of circumstances ; u^ 
he hopes they will not be devoid of interest to others. 

In conclusion, the author would remark, that he neither 
courts nor deprecates criticism. But he may be permitted 
to say to those who differ from him, that, if they attempt 
either to review, or reply to him, they ought to show, 
(1,) that the principles he has proceeded upon are unsound ; 
or, (2,) that he has departed from those principles in the in- 
vestigation ; or, (3,) that the mass of evidence has been mis- 
represented or misapplied. It will not be enough for them 
to show, that he may have been mistaken on some points, 
even could that be done, if the principles on which he has 
proceeded are sound. Or, (4,) they ought to show that he 
has omitted to mention other important proof, sufficient tp 
outweigh all the evidence adduced. Unless one of these 
£>ur points can be shown, the conclusions drawn in this vol- 
ume, must be received as proved. If the author has failed 
upon any one of these points, he will be much obliged to 
those who will point it out to him, in that spirit of kindness 
and charity, with which this work is presented to the public. 
Truth has in some instances required the author to state 
facts that will not be acceptable to all ; but he has endeav- 
ored to do it in the way that would be the least offensive to 
such brethren as dissent from him. 

In order to put it into the power of every one who desires 
to test the accuracy of the facts stated in this volume, as well 
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as the soundness of the conclusions drawn from Uie facts, the 
author has given full and careful references to his authorities, 
and, as far as possible, to the original authorities. He has 
thus put it into the power of those who wish, to subject his 
arguments to the most rigid scrutiny, with the least possible 
labor, while at the same time it furnishes the reader with a 
sort of guaranty, that the facts are fairly stated, on sufficient 
authority. The author also trusts, that in addition to other 
Adrantages which may be derived from this volume, it will 
be found a general index to the authors from whom all facts 
and arguments on this subject must be drawn. 

That those who are unwilling to lay aside the prejudices 
of early education ; or who are not resolute enough to ask 
unhesitatingly, '^ What is truth ?" nor bold enough to dare 
fearlessly to follow it ; or who are unwilling to relinquish 
the pride of opinion, or the interest of place : that those will 
be convinced, is not expected. But it is hoped, that the sin- 
cere inquirer after truth will find essential aid in this volume ; 
and that he who is anxiously seeking to know what is that 
Church which hath been declared to be " the body of Christ," 
will be helped forward in his investigation. That it may do 
this; and also tend to lead '< those who profess and call 
themselves Christians, into the way of truth, and to hold the 
faith in unity of spirit, in the bond of peace, and in righte- 
ousness of life, "-i— until the whole of God's elect shall be 
'^ knit together in one communion and fellowship, in the mys« 
tical body of his Son our Lord," is the hearty prayer of 

THE AUTHOR. 
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PRIMITIVE CHURCH. 



CHAPTER 1. 

* 

STATE OF THE QUESTION. 

Fkom the days of the Lutheran Reformation to the present 
time, the question ; Whai was the organization and order of 
the Apostolic Church, has excited much discussion and in- 
terest among the various religious denominations, each claim- 
ing to be exclusively patterned after the Apostolic model. 
A large proportion, indeed, believe this model to be bind- 
ing on succeeduig- generations. Even the few who deny it, 
show by their endeavors to prove their conformity to that 
model, that they consider its sanction very desirable. Since 
this subject is deemed by Christians to be one of such mag- 
nitude, its consideration cannot fail to be both interesting ami 
useful. 

This examination, it should be remembered, is one of mere 
history, and must be considered like any other question of 
that nature. Consequently, we have nothing to do with the 
supposed tendency of any organization ; nor with existing 
organizations, unless to compare them with the results 6^ 
tained. 

In this examination there are two kinds of evidence, inde- 
pendent of each other — equally relevant ; — ^the Scriptures, 

2 % 
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and the writings of the primitive Christians, usually referred 
to by the appellation of the Fathers. The writings of the 
Fathers are equally pertinent with the Scriptures, in an in- 
quiry into the organization of the primitive Church, when they 
speak of facts within their own knowledge, provided they 
were honest men ; and that they are so considered, is suffi- 
ciently proved by the fact, that all Christians appeal to their 
testimony to ascertain what should constitute the canon of 
Scripture. But there are some, at the present time, who deny 
the relevancy of the testimony of the Fathers ; and insist 
that we must confine ourselves entirely to the evidence of 
Scripture, in attempting to determine the Constitution of the 
Apostolic Church. Out of respect to the feelings of those 
entertaining this opinion, we shall confine our examination to 
such points as may be made out by Scripture, citing the 
Fathers merely in confirmation, and aa proof of wl^at was 
the Constitution of the Church, in the age immediately suC' 
ceeding that of the Apostles. For the same reason, we shall 
confine ourselves to the time when it is acknowledged that 
the Church remained uncorrupt ; that is, to the two first cen- 
turies. The full object of our inquiry is, (1,) to ascertain, 
What is the Scriptural account of the Apostolic Church ; and, 
(2,) What is the historical account of the primiUve Church, to 
the end of the second century ; 

Before proceeding to examine the evidence in the case, we 
must acquaint ourselves with three things : (1,) The things to 
he proved ; (2,) The manner of proving {hem ; and,^ (3,) The 
testimony hy which they are to he proved. But in every sub- 
ject which men discuss, or examine, there must be certain 
things which are assumed, or agreed upon, by all parties. 
ISIiese, like axioms in mathematics, are the starting points of 
the argument. Their necessity is self-evident, for if men do 
* not agree upon certain first principles, they cannot reason to- 
gether at all. 
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One of the paints thus assumed, or agreed upon in this mat- 
ter, and which the common sense of every person must ap- 
prove, is, that the Apostolic history, as contained in the Acts 
of the Apostles, was written to inform us that the Gospel was 
preached, and Churches were formed ; but not to detail pecu- 
liarities of organization ; — that the Apostolic Epistles were 
written to confirm the Churches in the faith ; not to give a 
platform of Church orgamzation and order. Hence, we might 
infer, as we know the fact to be, that the New Testament gioes, 
in no one place, a detailed account of the organization and order 
of the Apostolic Church. This point being assumed, it is ne- 
cessary to assume another, before we can proceed : — that the 
Apostolic Churches, when fully establishecf, had a uniform 
system of organization ; and that the Apostles, in their wri- 
tings, allude to, and speak of that form, with sufficient dis* 
tinctness, to enable us to determine what it was. 

It will be seen from this, that the scriptural evidence on 
this subject, is, mainly, of that indirect kind, which will ren- 
der some portions of the examination rather difficult. The 
precise nature of it may be best illustrated by an example. 
Suppose a man, bom and educated in one of the South Sea 
islands, grown up without any communication with, or know- 
ledge of, any civilized nation. Put into the hands of such a 
man, the military correspondence of Washington, during the 
American Revolution, and require him, from that alone, to 
determine the organization of the American army ; and we 
should impose upon him a task of no small magnitude. It 
is true, he would find letters to and from the officers of the 
army, accounts of acts performed by various persons; but 
nowhere, an enumeration of the ranks and grades of officers ; 
nowhere a distinct account of the power and duty incident to 
each ; and for a very satisfactory reason — both the writers of 
the letters, and the persons to whom they were written, were 
familiar with every rank and grade, with all the power and 
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duty of every office and officer in the army, of which they 
were speaking. 

But this supposition does not present a parallel to the case 
we are to consider, inasmuch as the subject of the supposed 
letters is the same with the question to be determined. But 
suppose further, instead of the military correspondence, this 
man should receive only the letters written hy Washington to 
such famiUar friends, during the same period, as had left the 
army, and were residing in a remote part of the country, ac^ 
companied hy a few proclamations, issued hy the General to the 
army. The task of determining the constitution of the army, 
would now be far more difficult ; and yet, such a man, under 
such circumstances, would be situated very much as we are, 
when attempting to determine the entire Constitution of the 
Apostolic Church, from Scripture alone s This will be evident 
upon slight reflection, for it will not be believed for a mo- 
ment, that Greneral Washington, when writing to men who 
had been soldiers or officers under him, and who were as fa- 
miliar with the organization of the army as himself, would 
enter into a detail of facts, with which he knew them to be 
conversant ; nor is there any greater reason for believing, 
that the Apostles would give a ^^tailed account of the organ, 
ization and order of the Churches they had established, when 
writing to the members of such Churches. The nature of 
the evidence in the two cases is similar ; and what would be 
proof of the Constitution of the American army, to a South 
Sea islander, situated as supposed, must be proof to us of the 
Constitution of the Apostolic Church. 

Hence the necessity of ascertaining, with as much oer. 
tainty as possible, the precise nature of the evidence to be 
considered, that we may confine our attentioai to questions of 
history. For this purpose, we shall reduce these fundamen- 
tal principles to propositions, that we may refer to them 
without difficulty. 
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Pbofositions. — 1. It is agreed, then, that the Churches 
planted by the Apostles, when fully established, had a uni- 
form system of organization.* 

2. That, whatever this form was, it must have been tan- 
gible and visible ; known to all the members of the Churches ; 
and, therefore, could not be mistaken or forgotten. 

3. For this reason, the Apostles did not address Bpistles to 
the Churches in relation to ecclesiastical organization ; that 
being a subject about which there was no possibility of mis- 
take. But they did address Epistles to the various Churches, 
on matters of faith and doctrine, which not being visible 
and tangible, but depending on recollection and memory for 
their transmission, were liable to be foi^tten or misremem^ 
bered. 

4. These Epistles contain allusions to that organization, 
sufficiently distinct to enable us to determine what it was. 

5. That form only can plead the authority of Apostolic 
sanction, to which these allusions are all applicable. 



CHAPTER II. 

RULES OF EVIDENCE. 

The truth of the propositions contained in the foregoing 
Chapter, will not be doubted or denied, by those giving their 
assent to the correctness of the view we have taken, and 
the nature of the evidence by which it is to be determined. 
Indeed, it is only by supposing them true, that the subject 
can be discussed at all ; since, if the organization of the 



* This is denied by a few Independents, but their number is too 
small to require any notice. 

2* 
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Apostolic Churches was not uniform, all inquiry concerning 
it is useless ; for, unless they were a% we could not quote 
an Epistle to one Church, to prove what was the organization 
of another. Hence, unless we allow this uniformity, the 
Epistle to the Corinthians would be no evidence of what was 
the organization of the Church at Ephesus. And so of the 
rest. And further ; if the Apostolic writings do not allude 
to that organization, "with sufficient distinctness to enable us 
to determine what it was, all attempts to ascertain the fact 
from Scripture, are visionary. 

Having ascertained those general principles, upon which 

»11 are agreed, and which must, therefore, form the basis of 

all argument, we must establish some rules of evidence, or 

principles of interpretation, which will enable us to give to 

each circumstance the precise force it deserves. 

We can not, perhaps, better illustrate the necessity and 
nature of these rules, than by resuming our former suppo- 
sition. We may then imagine our South Sea islander^ read- 
ing the familiar correspondence of Washington, and there 
finding accounts of a Majov General commanding two or 
more Brigadier Generals ; a Brigadier General commanding 
two or more Colonels ; a Colonel^ commanding two or more 
Captains, and so down to privates. The most natural, and 
the only reasonable inference he could draw from these ac- 
counts, would be, that the officer who commanded two or 
more officers, was of a higher rank or grade than those over 
whom he had command; and consequently, that a Major 
General ranked higher than a Brigadier General, a Briga- 
dier General higher than a Colonel, and so on. By carefully 
collating and comparing the passages in which the various 
officers were spoken of, or alluded to, be might determine 
the rank, grade, and duty of every officer in the army. 

But he would need some rules for weighing the evidence 
contained in those letters, that he might decide correctly as 
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to what was ytoof of a fact in reference to the organization 
of the army. Satisfied that the person writing the letters, 
and the persons to whom they were written, were well ac- 
quainted with its organization, and that the writer was honest, 
he would see that it was impossible for him to state facts, or 
allude*to things which did not exist ; and, therefore, that the 
bare mention of an office, officer, custom, or regulation, as 
existing in the army, and forming a part of it, was conclu- 
sive evidence of its existence. He would also find things 
directly alluded to, when not expressly mentioned ; and in- 
direct allusions to what he would have reason to suppose 
formed a part of the same. 

Hence, he would classify his proof into express mention 
of facts in reference to the organization of the army, and 
into direct and indirect allusions to them. The first of these 
would be conclusive evidence of the fact thus mentioned ; 
the second, or direct allusions, would be, unless contradicted 
or explained, proof of the fact ; and the third, or indirect 
allusions, would raise a presumption of the existence of the 
fact apparently alluded to, liable'to»be confirmed or contra- 
dicted. If, however, the fact apparently alluded to, existed 
in the army, it never could be contradicted by the corre- 
spondence of Washington. 

At first, it would be difficult for him to determine, whether 
a thing spoken of was part of the ordinary discipline and 
practice of the army, or some peculiar and extraordinary 
service, performed by special command. To do this, how- 
ever, it would only be necessary for him to bear in mind, 
that as the persons to whom these letters were written, were 
at a distance from the army, acquainted only with its ordinary 
duties and discipline ; it would be necessary for Washington,, 
when speaking of any thing extraordinary or unusual, to tell 
what it w^as, and for what purpose ordered ; or he would be 
unintelligible to his correspondent. If, therefore, he found 
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a distinct statement of the performance of an act^ unaccom- 
panied by any intimation that it was unusual, he would 
conclude it was an ordinary practice, or a regulation of the 
army. Thus, suppose he should find Washington, in one 
of his letters, telliiig his friend, that he was " awoke that 
morning, by the beating of the reveille ;" and in another 
place should say, he " awoke at daylight ;" and there should 
be no further allusion to the '^ revellie" in all the letters, our 
South Sea islander would necessarily infer, that it was a 
custom or regulation of the American army to beat the 
reyellie at daylight. Again, suppose that, among the pro- 
clamations submitted to his examination, he should find one 
addressed to a branch of the army, in which mention was 
made oT their disorderly and mutinous conduct, concluding 
with a command, that all things should hereafter be done 
according to rule ; the inference would be, that certain rules 
existed, well known to the persons whom he addressed, the 
transgression of which had made them obnoxious to the charge 
of disorderly conduct.* 

All this is most empbttically true, in reference to the 
Epistles of St. Paul, from which we are obliged to gather 
nearly all the evidence on the subject. This has been so 
clearly and forcibly stated by Mr. Locke, in his Essay for 
the Understanding of St, PauVs Epistles, in reference to 
another point, that we can not better express our ideas, than 
by copying a passage from him. 

" The nature of epistolary writings in general, disposes 
the writer to pass by the mentioning many things, as well 
known to him to whom his letter is addressed, which are 

* An attempt has been made to evade the foroe of this illustration, 
by pretending to carry out the supposition, and applying it to the pre- 
sent sectarian division of the world, (New Eng. I. 396, 397.) But that 
is to substitute a question of sectarian gloss, for a question of pure 
history. 
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necessary to be laid open to a stranger, to make him com- 
prehend what is said ; and it not seldom falls out, that a well- 
penned letter, which is very easy and intelligible to the re- 
ceiver, is very obscure to a stranger, who hardly knows 
what to make of it. The matters St. Paul writ about, were 
certainly things well known to those he writ to, and which 
they had a peculiar concern in ; which made them easily 
lipprehend his meaning; and see the tendency or force of his 
discourse. But we, having now, at this distance of time, no 
information of the occasion of his writing, little or no know- 
ledge of the temper and circumstances those were .in he writ 
to, but what is to be gathered out of the Epistles themselves ; 
it is not strange that many things in them lie concealed to 
us, which, no doubt, they who were concerned in the letter, 
understood at first sight." 

It can not be necessary for us to pursue the subject fur- 
ther. Every reader will see the parallelism of the evidence 
to be relied on by the South Sea islander, in his attempts to 
discover the organization of the American army, from such 
materials, and that to be employed by us, in attempting to 
determine what is the Scriptural Draught of the Apostolic 
Church, The evidence is of the same general nature ; the 
circumstances under which it was written, in the main, 
analogous, and the difficulties to be encountered in the inves- 
tigation, exactly similar. 

It will be convenient for future reference, to reduce the 
foregoing illustration to propositions, applicable to the ques- 
tion under consideration. We also add a few, growing out 
of the subject, so plain and obvious, as to require no argu- 
ment in their support ; and which every writer does, in effect, 
assume f in every similar inquiry. 

Rules of Evidence. — 1. The references made in Scrip- 
ture to the form of the organization of the Apostolic 
Church, are of three kinds ; positive statementSy direct allu- 
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sioM, and mdirect dUudons ; each poesessing a different de- 
gree of force. 

2. A positive statemetUy in regard to any office, officer, or 
regulation in the Apostolic Church, as forming a part of it ; 
is canchuwe evidence of its existence. 

3. A direct reference to any office, officer, or regulation in 
the Apostolic Church, as forming a part of it, b prima fade 
evidence, that is, full proof, unless contradicted or explained 
away, of its existence. 

4. An indirect allusion to any office, officer, or regulation 
in the Apostolic Church, as forming a part of it, is presump- 
tive evidence, hut not of itself, proof of its existence. 

5. Evidence of an inferior, may confirm, hut can not con- 
tradict, that of a higher degree. 

6. Several presumptions, arising from different sources, 
tending to prove the same fact, uncontradicted hy other evi- 
dence, are sufficient to establish the existence of the fact. 

7. No name designates an office in the Church, unless 
some particular power be assigned to, or some person to 
whom it is applied exercised some power, or performed some 
duty in the Church, by virtue of it. 

8. The nature of an office in the Apostolic Church, can 
not be learned fi*om its name, but must be determined by the 
nature and extent of the power ascribed to the office ; or ex- 
ercised by the officer filling the office. 

9. The grade or rank of an officer, is to be determined by 
the extent of power appertaining to the office, or exercised 
by the officer. 

10. The application of several names to the same person, is 
not evidence that they all designate the same, or a similar 
office. 

One other subject deserves notice in thife place, the reason 
and extent of the relevancy of the testimony of primitive 
writers on this subject. This may be illustrated by an ex- 
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ample. Polycarp of Smyrna, one of the writers we quote, 
was the disciple of St. John. He must have known, there- 
fore, from, &. Jbibft, what was the order and fidth of the 
Apostolic Churches. Irenaeus of Gaul, who flourished from 
A.D. 175 to A.D. 200, was the disciple and pupil of Poly- 
oarp, and must have known, frwa Pohfcarp^ what was the 
fidth and order of the Church, in the lime of the Apostles ; 
and from fertomU ahaervation, what was the faith and order 
of the Church, in his own day. In regard to the latter*-the 
order and organization of the Church — ^it was impossiUe he 
oouki be mistaken. It was a thing of public notoriety; tan^ 
gible and visible, and about which there could be no dispute. 
The testimony of IrensBus, therefore, as to the order of the 
CSiurch in his own day, is conclusive evidence on that pcnnt; 
and that which he received from Polycarp, was conclusive 
on the same point, in his day. Ignatius, another writer 
whose writings will be employed as evidence, was also the 
disciple of St. John, and a fellow pupil with Polycarp. Jus- 
tin Martyr, another, was conversant with those who had 
lived in the days of the Apostles, and so, also, was Hegesip- 
pus, both of whom lived in Palestine. 



CHAPTER III. 

MODE OF INTERPRETING SCRIPTURE. 

We are now ready to proceed in our examination by a 
rigid application of the principles and rules of evidence al- 
ready established. It must, however, have been obvious to 
the most casual reader of the New Testament, that there is 
not only a dearth of facts, in reference to many things in the 
Constitution of the Apostolic Church ; but also, that in some 
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cases, the language is such as to render it doubtful to what, 
the Apostles intended to refer. In many instances, however, 
much of the ambiguity may be removed, by a more full and 
free translation of the original. But as this generally in- 
volves some disputed point, it is difficult to give a version 
which shall satisfy all. Inasmuch, however, as we have 
consented, out of respect to the feelings of others, to. leave 
out of consideration some important testimony on the sub- 
ject, that might be drawn from the general consent of the 
Fathers of the third and fourth centuries ; for the same rea- 
son, we shall take the interpretation of one of their own 
men, in those instances where a deviation from the common 
version is made. In other words, where we find occasion to 
propose a translation different from the standard version, we 
shall follow the " Greek and English Lexicon of the New 
Testament, by Edward Robinson, D. D., late Professor Ex- 
traordinary of Sacred Literature, in the Theological Semi- 
nary at Andover, Mass. ;" a man whose acquaintance with 
the Greek, and with what has been written in Germany, on 
the peculiar Greek of the New Testament, qualify him, in 
an eminent degree, to judge of the exact meaning of the lan- 
guage of the New Testament. If any have a right to com- 
plain of this course, it is certainly not those whose opinions 
on this subject are similar to Prof. Robinson's. 

As a general rule, however, Scripture must be its own in- 
terpreter; and no reference will be made to any existing 
form of jfccclesiastical organization, unless by way of illus- 
tration. Nor can any appeal to human opinions be allowed, 
except to determine the sense of words and phrases made 
use of by the writers of the New Testament. Nor shall we 
appeal to the Old Testament, as authority on this subject, 
except in those cases where the New contains some reference 
or appeal to it ; or where both treat in common of the same 
subject, as is the case in regard to the character of our Sa- 
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viour; or )vhere the writers of the New have used words 
and phrases which have a detenninate Ecclesiastical mean- 
ing in the Old Testament. Bearing these things in mind, we 
shall now proceed to inquire, 

1. What was the Apostolic Church ? 

2. Who composed that Church ? 

3. What were the powers and duties of its members ? 

4. What were its officers ? and, 

5. What were the qualifications required of, and the power 
and duty belonging to each ? 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE CHITSCH A REGULASLT ORGANIZED SOCISTT. 

We proceed now to inquire, What uxu the AposioUe 
Church ? We answer, a regularly organized society.* This 
appears from the language of Scripture. 

I, It is one fold, having one shepherd. This is expressly 
declared by the Great Head of the Church himself, (John x. 
16,) " Other sheep I have, which are not of this [the Jewish] 
fold ; them also I must bring, and there shall be onefold and 
cm shepherd,^* And in another place, (John xvii. 21-23,) 
Christ prayed that his disciples might be one, " even as he 
and his Father were one." So Paul, in his Epistle to the 
saints at Rome, assures them, that though many, they " were 
one body in Christ," (Rom. xii. 5,) and he proclaims to the 
Ephesians, that Christ has broken down the wall of partition 



* Recently attempts have been made to overthrow and set aside this 
position, but as seems to us, entirely without success. Indeed, if the 
lan^age of Scripture under this head, does not imply unity and organ' 
izatioUf we know not what construction to give it. 

3 
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between Jew and Gentile, and " has made both one." (Eph. 
ii. 14,) or, as in 1 Corinthians, (xii. 13,) were '< baptized 
into one hody,^* i. e. " the Church." (Col. i. 18.) So also 
St. Paul assures the Church of the Romans, that they are a 
wild olivB-tree, grafted into the root of that true olive, which 
before had been the Jewish Church. (Rom. xi. 13-24.) 

2. It is one body, having one head. In Ephesians, (i. 22,) 
Christ is said to be " head over all to the Church." In Co- 
lossians, (i. 18,) he is called '* the head of the body — the 
Church," and in Romans, (xii. 4,) the Church itself is called 
" one body." So in 1 Corinthians, (xii. 13,) it is said that 
Jews aAd Gentiles are *^ baptized into one hody^^ that is, into 
the Church. (Col. i. 18.)* 

3. But having many members. This is asserted in Romans, 
(xii. 4,) " We are many members, m one* body ;" and also 
in 1 Corinthians, (xii. 12,) " For the body is one, and hath 
many members, and all the members of that one body are 
one body." And again, (xii. 20,) "Now are they many 
members, but one body." . 

4. The members having various offices. Thus St. Paul says 
to the Romans, " we have many members in the same body, 
but all members have not the same office." (Rom. xii. 4.) 
And in 1 Corinthians, (xii. 18,) he writes, " God hath set the 
members in the body, as it pleased him," every one to per- 
form some distinct office, or appropriate duty. And reasont 
ing in the same manner in reference to the Church, (comp. 
1 Cor. i. 2 ; xii. 12, 27,) he calls the Church one body, in 
which ; " God hath set, first. Apostles ; secondarily, Prophets ; 
thirdly. Teachers; after that, miracles," &c. (vv. 28, 29.) 
So in Ephesians, (iv. 11, 12,) he declares, that "he gave 



* This doctrine of the Church's being the body of Christ, was uni- 
versally prevalent. Ignatius says, (£p. Snayr. c. 8,) ** where Jesus 
Christ is, there is the Catholi6 Church." TertuUian (De Bap. c. 6,) 
calls the Church, ** the body of the three*' persons of the Trinity. 
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some Apostles, and some Prophets, and sonre Evangelists, 
and some pastors and teachers, for the perfecting of the 
saints, for the work of the ministry, for the edifying of the 
body of Christ;" i. e. "the Church." 

6. But having " onefaWiy one hapdsmj one Lord and Father 
ofaU:' (Eph. iv. 5, 6.) 

6. Again, The head is called a king. Gen. xiv. 18 ; Ezek. 
xxxvii. 24, 25 ; Hos. iii. 5 ; Matt. xxi. 5 ; John i. 49 ; xii. 
13—15, and elsewhere often. 

7. And the Church itself is called a kingdom. That the 
phrase, "the kingdom of heaven," and the phrase, "the 
kingdom of God," often denote the Church of " the living 
God," will be hereafter shown, so that we shall only enu- 
merate some of the passages referred to by Prof. Robinson, 
(p. 130,) where it is so used. Matt. vi. 10 ; xii. 28 ; xiii. 
24, 31, 33, 41, 47 ; xvi. 28 ; Mark iv. 30 ; xi. 10 ; Luke 
xiii. 18, 20 ; Acts xix. 8, etc. 

The common practice of the Apostle, of comparing the 
Church to the human body, seems to have been designed to 
intimate that it is deserving of careful consideration. If the 
Church be "one body," having " one head," " with many 
members," the members having " various offices," we should 
expect to find it attended by the following particulars : 

(1.) The head would be the eye, that is, the overseer of the 
body. This follows, both from the analogy of the Apostle's 
figure, and from the office and object of the eye. Hence the 
duty of overseeing can reside nowhere but in the head. 

(2.) The head would be the ear of the body. And if the 
ear, must have the power of hearing, and consequently of 
judging all matters relative to the wants and duties of the 
body. 

(3.) The head would be the mouth of the body. And if 
the mouth of the body — the Church — must have power of 
speaking on behalf and in the name of the Church. 
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From the%)regoing it follows, that in every Apoatolic 
Church we should expect to find a head, having the power 
of overseeingf hearing, judging, and speaking, for and in be- 
half of the Church. No Church, therefore, can be formed 
after the Apostolic pattern, to which these allusions are not 
applicable, or which has not such a head, having these 
powers, and performing these duties. 

(4.) It would also follow, that if every Church must have 
such a head, then there can be no such thing as a head over 
these heads. Each head must be the highest authority, on 
earth, over the body. Hence, the doctrine taught by some, 
that Christ has one visible head on earth over all Churches, 
is opposed to the opinion of St. Paul, and therefore can not 
be true. 

Thus much the language of the Apostle clearly authorizes 
us to infer. It is, indeed, a positive statement of facts, which 
inevitably leads to this conclusion ; and as he has nowhere 
limited the application of the figure, we may not take it upon 
ourselves to do so. If any are unwilling to rely on this as 
proof, they can not object to its introduction, as assisting to 
develop the Apostolic idea of the Church, 

It may be asked, whether the Apostle's language necessa- 
rily supposes any head of the Church on earth ? We think it 
does, clearly so. Thus he says, (1 Cor. xii. 12,) " For [or 
accordingl as the body is one, and hath many members, and 
all the members of that one body, being many, are one body ; 
so also [i. e. in like manner] is Christ :" by which, as ap- 
pears from the same chapter, is meant the body of Christ, 
(v. 27,) which in Colossians (i. 18) he calls "the Church." 
And again he says, " The eye can not say unto the head, I 
have no need of thee ; nor again, the head unto the foot, I 
have no need of you." (xii, 15-17.) This language na- 
turally, if not necessarily, implies, that the head was of the 
same nature as the eye, the ear, the foot, and the hand. Hence, 
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although Christ is the Great Head of the Church, (Eph. i. 
22; iv. 15; v. 23; Col. i. 18,) and "the Bishop of our 
souls," (1 Pet. ii. 25,) still he hath constituted visible heads 
of his visible Church, to act as his representatives and min- 
isters here on earth. 

The propriety and appropriateness, if not necessity of this, 
will be seen more clearly by attending to the nature of the 
Church, It appears on reading the New Testament, and 
especially the Epistle to the Hebrews, that the Apostolic 
idea of the kingdom of heaven, or of the Church, was, that it 
included all the actual and professed subjects of the King 
of heaven, whether on earth or in heaven. And further, 
they seem to have regarded the visible things of the Church, 
in some sense at least, as types of the invisible ; and not only 
as types, but also as means of producing the things of which 
they were types. This idea seems to have been copied from 
the Apostles by the primitive Christians, and to have formed 
the basis of their systematic theology. Not that they ever 
embodied these ideas in so many words, but, that a per- 
ception of them, as existing in the mind, lay at the founda- 
tion of what they wrote upon the subject. From thes<> 
general principles the following system was developed : — 

The Church is one ; but two fold in its nature ; — 

1. Outward and visible : — the Church Militant ; — a type 
of, and designed to prepare us for — 

2. The invisible and spiritual : — the Church Triumphant. 
I. The Church is one. This is a prime article of faith with 

the greater part of Christians. In the Creed called Apostolic, 
we profess our faith in " one Catholic (or Universal) Church ;"* 

* The phrase " the Catholic Churchf** first occurs in the Epistle of 
Ignatius to the Smymeans, A. D. 107, (c. 8.) It is also used in the 
Circular Epistle of the Church of Smyrna, A. D. 168, ltd. and c. 16, 
and in Clement of Alexandria, A. D. 180, (Stron. vii. p. 764,) in Cy- 
prian, and in numerous later writers. 

3* 
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and in the Nicene Creed, in ''one Catholic and Apostolic 
Church." That this is the doctrine of Scripture, has al- 
ready been shown ; to which may be added, the following 
testimonies : — " The disciples were all of one heart and one 
soul," (Acts iv. 32; xiii. 11; Phil. i. 27; 1 Pet. iii. 8; 
Rev. xvii. 13 ;) " being one body," (1 Cor. x. 17 ; xii. 13,) 
"espoused to one husband," (2 Cor. xi. 2,) having "one 
faith, one Lord, one baptism, one God." (Eph. iv. 5, 6.) 
This language is decisive of the oneness of the Church. 

This was the sentiment of the primitive Church, as we 
shall see in the course of this inquiry. We shall, therefon^, 
only quote a passage from Cyprian, Bishop of Carthag6'« — 
Thus he says,* " The Episcopate ; it is a whole, in which 
each enjoys a full possession. The Church is likewise one, 
though she be spread abroad, and multiplies with the increase 
of her progeny ; even as the sun has many rays, yet one 

light Thus the Church, flooded with the light of the 

Lord, puts forth her rays through the whole world, yet with 
one light, whiqh is spread upon all places, while its unity is 
not infringed." There is also other language of Scripture, 
which implies the same thing.* This is clearly evident from 
the Scripture usage of the phrases, " the kingdom of heaven," 
and " the kingdom of God." These are applied — 

1. To the Church on earth, "They demanded when the 
kingdom of God should come." (Luke xvii. 20.) " The 
kingdom of heaven is likened unto a man which sowed good 
seed in his field ; but while men slept, the enemy came and 
sowed tares among the wheat." (Matt. xiii. 24.) "The 
kingdom of heaven is like a net cast into the I5ea, and gather, 
ed of every kind." (Mat. xiii. 47.) And again: "I will give 
you the keys of the kingdom of heaven." (Matt. xvi. 19.) 

2. The Church ii^ heaven. " I will drink no inore of the 

» Unit. Church, c. 4, Ep. 55. 
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fruit of the vine, until I drink it new in the kingdom of Grod." 
(Matt. xxvi. 29.) "The unrighteous shall not inherit the 
kingdom of Grod." (1 Cor. vi. 9.) " Extortioners shall not 
inherit the kingdom of Grod." (1 Cor. vi. 10.) " Flesh and 
blood can not inherit the kingdom of God." (1 Cor. xv. 50.) 
By the kingdom of God, or the kingdom of heaven, is meant, 
therefore, all the actually, or professedly obedient subjects of 
the King of heaven. Metaphorically and figuratively, the 
same language is used to signify — 

1. That spiritual principle which produces this obedience. 

2. And also the doctrines which tend to produce this prin- 
ciple of obedience. 

* 3. And, finally, the gospel which proclaims those doctrines. 
If, then, by the phrases, the kingdom of God, and the king' 
dom of heaven, is meant, all who actually are, or who profess 
to be, obedient subjects of the King of heaven, then it follows, 
that it includes all the saints in heaven, and all professed 
Christians on earth. In other words, the kingdom of Grod, 
as spoken of in the New Testament, includes both the 
Church militant, and the Church triumphant.* Hence it 
follows, that although — 
The Church is one, it is twofold in its nature. 

1. Outward and visible : — the Church Militant. 

2. Invisible and spiritual : — the Church Triumphant. 

II. The Church Militant is a type of the Church Triumph- 
ant. So St. Paul : ** For if he, (Christ,) were on earth, he 
should not be a priest, seeing that there are priests that offer 
gifts according to the law : mho serve unto the example and 
shadow of heavenly things : as Moses was admonished by 
Grod, when he was about to make the tabernacle : for see, 
saith he, that thou make all things according to the pattern 
shoum to thee in the mount.^* (Heb. viii. 4, 5.) And again : 
"The Holy Ghost this signifying, that the way into the 
holiest of all was not yet made manifest, while as the first 
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tabernacle was yet standing: tohich was a figure for the 
time then present,'' (Heb. ix. 8, 9.) And still again : " It 
was, therefore, necessary, that the patterns of the things in 
the heavens should be purified with these, [the blood of sacri- 
fices ;] but the heavenly things themselves with better things 
than these." (Heb. ix. 23.) Now it follows, necessarily, 
that the priests who " served unto the example and shadow 
of heavenly things," and also the tabernacle which " was a 
figure for the time then present," " a pattern of the heavenly 
things," and " an example and shadow of heavenly things, 
were types of those things of which they were " examples, 
" shadows," and " patterns." We may conclude, therefore, 
that the Church Militant, under the Jewish dispensation, was 
A TYPE of the Church Triumphant. Its rites and ordinances 
being, in the mean time, types of the redemption. 

From the foregoing we infer, that the Church Militant under 
the Christian dispensation, is a type of the Church Tri- 
umphant, because the Jewish and Christian Church is the 
same Church, under difierent dispensations. Thus St. Paul : 
" For the Imo [the Jewish dispensation] having a shadow of 
good things to come, and not the very image of the things." 
(Heb. X. 1.) The words here translated "shadow" and 
" image," would convey a fuller idea of the sense of the 
original, were they rendered " an outline," like the first draft 
or plan of a picture ; and " a full representation," like the 
plan or outline completed. And this " fuller representation," 
the Apostle tells us, is contained in the gospel. But neither 
the " outline," nor yet the fuller representation of a thing, is 
the thing itself. We have, then — 

1. The law, which has a brief outline of; and, 

2. The Gospel, which has a full representation of- — 

3. TJie substance, or salvation that awaits the faithful in 
heaven. 

Both, therefore, refer to the same thing ; differing only in 
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their fullness : — ^the one presenting a mere sketch ; the other 
ihefiHng up of the picture. Both, therefore, came from the 
same source ; both have the same end in view, and both 
point to the same thing. Hence we are not at liberty to con- 
sider the two dispensations as distinct and independent 
Churches. The former covenant is not done away, nor abro- 
gated. It is fulfiUedf but not destroyed. (See Matt. v. 17 ; 
Luke xxii. 44.) Now a fulfillment is not destruction nor 
abrogation. The filling up of a picture causes it to present 
a different appearance, but does not change the outline. It is 
the completion of the picture, not the destruction of it. So 
the Grospel is the fulfillment, not the destruction of the law. 

The same doctrine is still more clearly asserted by St. Paul, 
in other places. Thus he tells the Roman Christians, (Rom. 
xi, 17,) that they are " a wild olive grafted in among the natural 
branches." In this figure, the Christian Church is represent- 
ed as standing in the same place, growing out of the same 
tree, and drawing its nourishment from the same source, and 
through the same channels as the Jewish Church which pre- 
ceded it. It is, therefore, the same tree still, — planted in. the 
same soil, watered by the same streams, and refreshed by 
the same dews. It is not, therefore, a new, but the same 
Church. 

The same conclusion must be drawn from the language of 
the Apostle to the Ephesian Christians, (c. ii.) Thus he 
tells them, while they were of the " Uncircumcision," they 
were " aliens from the commonwealth of Israel ; and strangers 
from the covenants of promise." But now he tells them, that 
Christ " hath broken down the middle wall of partition, between 
Jew and Gentile." It would be impossible to assert the 
identity of the two dispensations in stronger language than 
this ; and since it has been shown that the Church Militant 
under the former dispensation, was a type of the Church Tri- 
umphant, it follows, necessarily, that the Church Militant un- 
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der the present dispensation, must also be a type of the Church 
Triumphant. 

The conclusion here drawn, is fully sustained by the inter- 
pretation of Primitive writers. This will appear from a sin- 
gle passage from Clement, of Alexandria, A. D. 175. In 
speaking of the marital relation, he quotes the language of 
the Apostle in Ephesians 5th, and Colossians 3d ; and in con- 
nection with it says : ** The Terrestrial CJacrch is the image 
(eixov or likeness) of the Celestial,^'* And in another placef he 
says : " I imagine the progressions in the Church, of Bishops, 
Presbyters, and Deacons, to be imitations (juLifjL»)/xara) of the 
Angelic glory." The same idea was recognized and acted 
upon by other Primitive writers, especially by Ignatius, Bishop 
of Antioch, in his Epistles. Thus he exhorts the Trallians to 
"reverence the Deacons as Jesus Christ, and the Bishonas 
the Father, and the Presbyters as the Council of God. "if 
But by this he does not design to exhort them to pay divine 
honors to these men, but to " reverence " the former, as hold- 
ing places in the visible Church, analogous to those held by 
the latter in the invisible. In other words, he uses language 
in the same sense in which St. Paul used it, when he said to 
the Galatians, " ye received me as an angel of God, — even as 
Jesus Christ." (Gal. iv. 14.) So also he speaks of the 
'• Bishops as presiding in the place of God," that is, holding 
the headship of the Church on earth, as the Father holds the 
headship of the Church in heaven ; and is " the Bishop of us 
all." And so in many other places, to which we shall have 
occasion to allude in other parts of the work. 

From these considerations, (to which many more might 
be added,) it follows, that the Church on earth, which is an 
image of the Church above, must have such a visible head, 
as shall constitute it a perfect visible body. And it also 



» Strom, iv. 500. t SUom. vi. 667. t o. 3. 
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follows, that as there is no head over any other heads, in 
that spiritual and invisible Church, so there can be no such 
thing as a head over other heads, in the Church on earth. 
Each Church, within a particular portion of country, forms 
a complete and distinct Church, independent of every other 
Church ; but it is still a representation, or image of the one 
Church in heaven. Consequently, every complete and per- 
fect Church on earth, is *' an image of the heavenly," so that 
the various Churches in the several countries, are so many 
copies of the same heavenly pattern ; and hence all must be 
essentially the same^ — ^must be constituted in a similar man- 
ner, and be independent of every other. Yet, as being parts 
of the same great body, they must be in communion with 
each other, and are bound mutually to assist and support 
each other. 

These descriptions all necessarily imply, that the Apos- 
tolic Church was a regtdarly organized Society, with officers 
and laws. They are, indeed, a direct statement of facts, 
incompatible with any supposition, but that of a regular uni- 
form system of organization ; and this inferenceT is nowhere 
contradicted in Scripture. We may, therefore, set it down 
as an incontrovertible fact, that the Apostolic Church was a 
regularly organized Society. For this reason we conclude, 
that the Church in all ages, should be a regularly organized 
Society, and as such, must be endowed with perpetual dura- 
tion. 

But, though in a general sense, the Church was one. Uni- 
versal, or Catholic, yet, in a limited sense of the word, there 
were many Churches ; as the Church of Jerusalem, of Rome, 
of Ephesus, of Colosse, of Thessalonica, of Crete, of Smyr- 
na, and the like. And that each Church was complete and 
perfect in itself, is clearly deducible from the language of 
the Apostfe, since he speaks of these several Churches as 
distinct, and, at the same time, as complete. But it is to be 
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observed, that he never speaks of more than one Church in 
the same place. Hence we must conclude, that every Church 
was so complete and perfect in itself, that it Would remain a 
complete and perfect Church, though every other Church in 
the world had been destroyed. Consequently, the head of a 
Church, within any given territory, was not only ruler over 
those within his territory, but was also, so head of the Church> 
that in case the head of the Churches in all other districts 
should be taken away, he would be the visible head over all 
the Church on earth. 



CHAPTER V. 

WHO COMPOSED THE APOSTOLIC CHURCH — ^BAPTISM. 

Having ascertained what the Church is, we proceed to in- 
quire, who compose it ? To this inquiry but one answer has 
ever been given, viz., those who have received Christian 
baptism, and have not been rightfully excommunicated. 
Though men have differed widely as to the mode of baptism, 
they have ever held that, to be the only rite of initiation into 
the Christian Church. The unanimity on this point would 
excuse us from offering any proof of it, were we not in- 
quiring as to the scriptural draught of the Apostolic Church. 

There are several distinct arguments in proof of this ; but 
one of them must be sufficient. Christ instituted but two or- 
dinances — ^baptism and the Lord's supper ; and that baptism 
was the rite of initiation, appears expressly from the Ian- 
guage made use of by St. Paul in his Epistles : " There is one 
Lord, one faith, one baptism," (Eph. iv. 5,) by which " we 
are all baptized into one body," (1 Cor. xii. 13,) which 
" body is the Church," (Col. i. 18.) 
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But though men agree as to the nature and design of bap- 
tism, they differ widely as to what constitutes baptism ; and, 
also, as to who are proper subjects of baptism. And as 
these are important inquiries, laying at the foundation of the 
Church, they must be examined with care and attention. 
We shall first consider the mode of baptism ; and then in- 
quire, who are proper subjects of it ? In this inquiry, there 
are four kinds of evidence to be considered. 

1. The meaning given to the language used, in the dio- 
tionaries. 

2. Its usage in the Old and New Testaments. 

3. The allusions made to the mode of performing the rite, 
in the New Testament. 

♦. The account given of it by the Primitive Christians. 

The words used in the New Testament in reference to 
this subject, are, (jSoMtri^cj,) to baptize ; and the derivative, 
(fioiitTUfiMg,) baptism. Our first inquiry, therefore, is, what 
is the meaning of the word baptixo ? But bapdzo is a deriv- 
ative from bapto ; and both are so frequently referred to in 
discussing this subject, that we must inquire into the mean- 
ing of both. 

1. Of the meaning given to bapto and baptizo, in the dic- 
tionaries. These give various meanings, as Upping, wcuih-^ 
mgy bathing, wetting, moistening, dyeing, and the like ; so that 
we must have recourse to some other kind of proof to settle 
the question. Now it is agreed on all hands, that the native 
Greeks are the best authority for the meaning of their own 
language, and we shall refer the question to them. We 
give, therefore, only the definitions of native Greek lexico- 
graphers. 

The oldest native Greek lexicographer is Hesychius, who 
lived in the fourth century of the Christian era. He gives 
merely the root ; and the only meaning he gives the word is 
(ovrXsoj) " to draw, or pump water.'' Next in order comes 

4 
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SuiDAS, a native Greek, who wrote in the tenth century. 
He gives only the derivative, haptixo; and defines it by 
(«rXuv6j) ^*to toash,'^ Passing over the intermediate Greek 
lexicographers, we come down to the present century, at the 
beginning of which we find Gases, a learned Greek, who, 
with great labor and pains, compiled a large and valuable 
Lexicon of the ancient Greek language. His book, in three 
volumes quarto, is a work deservedly held in high estimation 
by all, and is generally usekl by native Greeks^ The fol- 
lowing are his definitions of bapto and haptizo.* 
BAnT(l,*)8p8;(6j, to wet, moisten, bedew. 

vXuvdj, to wash, (viz. clothes.) 

^'Sjxi^w, to Jill, 

fivdi^o), to dip. *> 

avrXsb), to draw, to pump water. 
BAIITIZfl, ^pe^ui, to wet, moisten, bedew, 

vXuvoj, to wash, 

Xuo), to wash, to bathe 

avrXscj, to draw, to pump water. 
These are the definitions of a native Greek, " whose opin- 
ion is entitled to the highest deference." 

* Ed. Venice, 3 vols. 4to. The work of Gates was based on that 
of Schneider, he only making such alterations and additions as were 
deemed necessary. The definitions of Gases were followed by Hilarion^ 
a learned Archimandrite, of Mount Lebanon, who, in 1819, with the 
approbation of his archbishop, revised the translation of the Bible made 
by the British and Foreign Bible Society. In this translation, vnrra, vhivta, 
fimm^t are used interchangeably. 

Anthimis Gases, the author of this work, was a native of Melias, in 
Magnesia, in the province of Thessaly. He was educated at Venice. 
He resided in that city several years, and subsequently travelled exten- 
sively in Germany and Italy, and formed an acquaintance with many of 
the principal scholars in both countries. He was one of the most learned 
men of Greece before the Revolution, and was a member of the body 
that framed, and a signer of the Grecian Declaration of Independence. 
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2. Of the Scriptural usage of hapto and haptixo. It is 
ofimi taken for granted, that the Hebrew word, (^^t)>) 
UMi; the Greek, (jSa^rro,) hapto; and the Latin,'' m^fyo, 
unifinmly rendered dip in the English Bible, are oorrespond- 
ing words, and signify to dip^ to immerse^ to plunge. This 
assumption is unfounded, for reasons we shall lay before our 
readers. But Ve ought to remark, that dip and unmene are 
not, as many seem to suppose, synonymous words. A body 
is not immemed in water, until it is entirely covered by the 
water ; but it is dipped in or into water, When any part of it 
comes in ccmtact with the water. Thus, a man d^ his pen, 
that is, the point of his pen, in ink, and '' dipt his finger, that 
is, <A« lijp of his finger, in water," but in neither case is there 
any immersion. The question, therefore, is, do the fbr^^oing 
words signify, to immerse^ in the sense claimed, that is, a 
complete immersion of the thing dipped ? This question must 
be decided by Scriptural usage alone, to which, therefore, 
we now turn our attention. 

According to the Scriptural usage, the Hebrew and Greek 
words above mentioned, denote a partial dipping, or wetting. 
"And as the feet of the priests that bare the ark were dipped 
OSlD» iBairTu) in the brim of the water." (Josh. iii. 15.) 
There was plainly no immersion here, but simply a touching 
of the soles of the feet. Similar to this was the language of 
Dives to Abraham : *' Send Lazarus, that he may dip the tip 
j}f his finger in water." (Luke xvi. 24.) So in the various 
Jewish purifications, none of the dippings were immersions. 
Thus the priest is told that " he shaU dip his finger, or a 
bunch of hyssop, that is, the end of his finger, or the end of 
the bunch of hyssop, in the water." (Ex. xii. 22 ; Lev. iv. 
17; ix. 9; xiv. 6, 16,61; Numb. xix. 18; Deut. xxxiii. 24.) 
So Jonathan '< put forth the end of his rod and dipped in the 
honey-comb." (1 Sam. xiv. 27.) To the same effect in 
Euth, (ii. yk :) " And dip thy morsel in the vinegar." So 
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also the language of Christ to Judas denotes a partial dip- 
ping: <<He that dippM (Matt. xxvi. 93; Mark xiv. dO; 
John xiii. 26) with me in the dish." In one place in Job, 
(ix. 31,) these words have the sense of to fhmge^ in the com- 
mon acceptation of the word, that is, to cast headlong ; as, 
^^ Thou shah plunge me into the ditch." 

If there were any room for doubt, afler* considering the 
foregoing, the following would entirely settle the question. 
Thus, when Nebuchadnezzar was driven from the abodes of 
men, it is said that ''his body toas wet with the dew of 
heaven." (Dan^ iv. 33 ; v. 23 ; or iv. 30, and v. 21, of the 
Hebrew and Greek.) Here hapto does not signify to d^y in 
any sense, but merely to wety or moisten^ and is therefore sy- 
nonymous with brechoy (jSps^^u,) as defined by Grases. In 
one place in 2 Kings, (viii. 15,) and in one in Leviticus, 
(xi. 32,) it appears to have the sense of to immerse, which 
are the only places in the Bible where it has that significa- 
tion. In Psalms (Ixviii. 23, or Ixviii. 24, of the Greek) and 
in Revelations, (xix. 13,) k has the meaning of to tisige, dye, 
or stamf which may be doro either by spritikUng or imrnen" 
ing. These, we believe, are* all^ the places fii the Bible 
where hapto occurs in any form ; and we see, that out of 
twenty-three instances, it has the sense of immersion bat 
twice. 

From hapto comes haptixOy which, being a frequentive in 
form, ought to signify a repeated action,* and is, in fact, so 
defined by Schneider,f / dip in cfien. But, though it has the 
form of a frequentive, most lexicographers are not willing 
to allow that it has that sigmficalion.X We shall, therefore, 
examine the Scriptural use of this word, as we have the root 



• Butt Or. Oram,, § 119, 1, 3 

t 6r. Lex., 9 vd. 4ta <« lob tauche oft eia.** 

*• lUlK Of. Ux. N, T, 
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firom which it is derived, in every case where it occurs ia 
the Bible. 

The word baptixo, it is claimed by some, signifies exclu« 
sively, "to immerse^ to suhmerge^ to si$dc,'' The point of in* 
quiry, therefore, is, does the Scripture usage sustain this 
assertion ? This word occurs in the Old Testament four 
titne^ ; twice in the Canonical books, and twice in the Apoc- 
lyi^. It first occurs in 2 Kings, (v. 11, 14 :) '' And Elijah 
sent a messenger unto Naaman, saying, Go and VMuik {}j»ha) 
in Joidan seven times Then he went and watihed 

■ 

' hmte^ {fitMfn^u) in Jordan seven times.'' Here the word 
18 used in accordance with what, judging from its fomit 
should be its meaning, to signify a repeated aeUcm^ which ac« 
tion was a washing of purification. In Ecclesiasticus, (xxziv. 
25, or xxxi. 80, or xxxiv. 27,) it is used in the same manner: 
^ If he that washetk himeelf, (jSa^rri^oj,) after touching a dead 
body, touch it again, what availeth his vxuhingy (Xourpu ?)" 
In both of these instances, haptixo b synonymous with louo, 
io wash ; and, therefore, according to the principles of those 
who hold immersion alone to be baptism, " it is not essential 
how it was performed." But, as some may say that the 
original Hebrew would lead to another conclusion, we shall 
dwell a moment upon that. 

Louo is the word used in the Septuagint as the equivalent 
of the Hebrew rahats, ( vn*)) ^ denote the washings of puri- 
fication, and is found in the places mentioned in the note.* 
It occurs in but one other place in the Bible, (Psalms vi. 6,) 
where it has the sense of to wet, or moisten: **l wet my 



* Ex. ii. 5 ; zxix. 4 ; xl. 12. Lev. yiii. 6 ; xv. 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 13, 
13, 16, 21, 26 ; xvi. 4, 24, 26, 28 ; xvii. 15, 16 ; xxii. 7. Numb. xix. 7, 
19. Deut xxiii. 11. Ruth iii. 3. 2 Sam. xi. 2 ; xii.20. 1 Kings xxii. 
38. 2 Kings v. 10, 12, 13. Cant. v. 13. Is. i 16. Ezek. ziv. 4, 9 ; 
txiit. 40. In Apoc., Susanoa 15, 17. 

4* 
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couch vdth tears, ^' A few examples will show its general 
meaning. " A little water to wash the feet." (Gen. xviii. 4.) 
'< He washed his face." (Gen. xliii. 31.) " Thou shah bring 
Aaron and his sons unto the door of the tabernacle, and shall 
wash them." (Ex. xxix. 4, and xl. 12.) << And Moses brought 
Aaron and his sons, [to the door of the tabernacle,] and 
washed them with water." (Lev. viii. 6.) The same Ian- 
guage is used in reference to all the purifications. An un- 
clean person was ^^to wash himself in water;" (Lev. xv. 5, 
7, 8, 10, 11, 21, 22, 27 ; xvii. 15 ; Deut. xxiu. 10 ; Numb, 
xix. 19 ;) alsO) << to wash his flesh in water." (Lev. xi. 13, 
16 ; xvi. 4, 24, 26, 28 ; xvii. 16 ; xxi. 16 ; Numb. xix. 7, 8.) 
<* And one washed the chariot in the pool." (1 Kings xxii. 
38.) *< His eyes, like doves', with new milk washed,'^ (Cant. 
V. 12.) '' Thou wast not washed in water in the day of thy 
nativity." (Ezek. xvi. 4, 9.) These examples are sufficient 
to prove, that rahats, in the Hebrew, and louo^ in the Septua- 
gint, denote washings performed by the application of water 
to the person, and not by putting the perscm into the water* 
Andj as haptixo is the equivalent of these words, it must have 
the same meaning. 

Besides, St. Paul expressly calls these washings of purifi- 
cation, baptisms. (Heb. ix. 9, 10.) '^ Which was a figure 
for the time then present, .... which stood only in meats 
and drinks, and divers washings, (/SavrKrfioi;, ^haptisms.y* 
So all the primitive writers understood him. 

The next place in the Canonical books of the Old Testa- 
ment, where thb word occurs, is Isaiah, (xxi. 4 :) '< My heart 
panteth ; fearlulness/Z29 me." In this case, haptixo is syno- 
nymous with to fU, (/^M'f^U)) according to one of the defini- 
tions of Grases, quoted above. The other place is Judith, 
(xii. 7 :) " And Judith went out by night and washed herself 
in a fountain, (that is, in a spring,) by the camp." There 
is no reason why the word in question should not be under- 
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stood in this case as in the former cases of washing, and if 
so, there was no immersion. We are, there^Nre, authorized 
to say, that the authority of the Septuagini is decidedly against 
the opinion^ that baptixo means '' to immerse, submerge, or 
sink." We turn now to the New Testament, and inquire 
how haptixo is used there. 

1. This word is used as synonymous with words which 
denote washing. '^ The Pharisees and the Jews, except they 

iomA handSf (vf«rrvj,) eat not When they come from 

the market, except they wash^ (/Sa«rri^w,) they eat not. And 
many other things there be, which they have received te 
hxAdy as the washing (jScMfrKffM^ or baptism) of cups and pots, 

Inrazen vessels and tables Why do thy disciples eat 

bread with umoashen (avivrw) hands." (Mark vii. 8, 4, 5.) 
So, ^' The Pharisees marvelled that Jesus had not first washed 
(/Sffc-n^w or haptixed) before dinner." (Luke xi. 38.) That 
mipto does not mean to immerse, is admited by all ; but every 
reader may satisfy himself of the fact by examining the 
places where it occurs in the New Testament. (Matt. vi. 
17; XV. 2; John ix. 7, 11, 15; xiii. 5, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14; 
1 Tim. V. 10.) Baptism is also called the washing (Xourp&j) 
of regeneration, or "the new birth." (Titus iii. 5.)* 

2. In a majority of instances in the New Testament, the 
word is used without any qualifying words to denote the 
manner of its performance, and we must therefore interpret 
it according to the customary usage of the Scriptures, to sig- 
nify, a wasMng.'f 

* The Ethiopian version calls it " the washing of baptism." 

t It is thus used in Matt iii. 6, 13, 14, 16 ; xxviii. 19. Mark i. 4, 5, 

9; vi 14; xvi. 16. Luke iii. 7, 12, 21 ; vii. 29, 30; xi. 38; xiii. 38. 

John i. 25, 28 ; iu. 22, 23, 26 ; iv. 1, 2 ; x. 40. Acts ii. 38, 41 ; viii 

12, 13, 16, 36, 38; ix. 18; x. 47, 48; xi. 16; xvi. 15, 33; xviii. 8; 

xix. 3, 4, 5; xxii. 16. 1 Cor. i. 13, 14, 15, 16, 17; xii. 13; xv. 29. 

Gal iii. 27. 
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« 

3. It b sometimes construed with words deix>ting the fiMfrii- 
merU with which baptism was performed, in such a manner 
as to negative the idea of immersum. Thus St. Luke says : 
<<John baptized with wateff but Christ baptized with the 
Holt Ghost." (Luke iii. 16; Acts i. 5; xi. 16.) Similar 
phraseology, but accompanied by a prepositicm, occurs in 
Matthew, (ii. 11 ;) Mark, (i. 8,) and John, (i. 26, 81, 88.) 
Some, however, claim that these passages should all of them 
be translated so as to read ; " I baptize you m water, but he 
shall baptize you m the Holt GAost." They ground their 
argument for this, cm the meaning of the Greek preposition tv, 
which primarily denoted m. However well this argument 
might hold in reference to the writings of Matthew, Mark, 
and John, it has no fc»rce when applied to the writings of 
Luke, as, water, (udon,) is, ** the dative of the instrumenti"^ 
or << in the instrumental case,"f without the prepositiiHi, and 
consequently could not be rendered m. But further, en does 
not always mean in. It frequently denotes '' the manner or 
mode, that is, the state or circumstances by which an aotioa 
is accompanied,?:]: as may be seen by comparing Matt. xxii. 
37, and Rom. xv. 6, where it has' the force o£wUh, 

4. It b construed with words denoting the efect of bap* 
tism, in such a maimer as to negative the idea of euhnereiem. 
Thus Christ says of himself: " I have a baptism to he hap" 
tized with." (Luke xii. 50.) And he inquired of two of his 



* Rob. Or. Lex. New Testament. 

t Hist. Crit View of Ind. Etirop. Cases, 7. III. 3. [3.] Q. C. Spec. IX. 
425. The proper instrumental case does not occur in the Greek, being 
supplied by the Dative, though it is common to many of the Indo-Euro- 
pean langfuages, — as Sanscrit, Zend, Armenian, Old Slavic, Russian, 
Polish, &c., and existed in fact, though not in form, in all the old CSothio 
languages, as wf 11 as in the Greek. It is always equivalent to 6y or 
witk. 

t Rob. Gr. Lex. New Testament. 
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di8ci|rfe8 ; ^ Are ye able to he hapHxed with the haptum that ] 
am hapUzed with," (Matt. xx. 22, 28 ; Mark x. 88, 89.) So 
abo^ pereona were said to be baptized ** into (ttc) Moses," 
(1 Cor. X. 2,) and ''mio Christ," (Gal. iii. 27,) and ''into re. 
pentance," (Matt. iii. 11,) and *^into death," (Rom. ri. 8.) 
To substitute " immerse, submerge, or sink," as the meaning 
of haptizo, in any of 'these places, would be absurd. Indeed, 
these passages can not be construed so as to make sense, 
except by considering baptism as a symbolical toashing or 
purification. 

The aUtuions made in the New Testament to the mode of 
performing baptism, are such as to negative the idea of tm- 
mersion. Christ, a short time before his ascension, promised 
kis disciples that they .<< should be baptized with the Holt 
Ghost, not many days hence." (Acts i. 5.) This promise 
was fulfilled upon the day of Pentecost, and at subsequent 
times upon those who afterwards believed, at the '^ laying on 
of an Apostle's hands." The language chosen by the sacred 
historian, in giving an account of this baptism, is descriptive 
of his view of it. Thus when the Holy Ghost fell upon the 
Gentiles, or when they were "baptized with the Holy 
Ghost," he says, "they of the circumcision were astonished, 
because the gift of the Holy Ghost was poured out (sxxjsu) 
apon the Gentiles also." (Acts x. 45.) This is the only 
direct reference In the Ne^ Testament, to the mode in which 
baptism of any kind was performed, and in this the ac< was 
that of pouring, or, as the language was figurative, and as 
every metaphor must have something to sustain it, the ob- 
vious inference is, that the instrument with which baptism 
was performed, was poured upon those who were baptized. 
Hence, we conclude, that baptism was probably performed 
by pouring, of which sprinkling is a species. 

We have now gone over with the Bible, and examined 
every place where either bapto or bapUzo occurs, (unless some 

1^ 
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instance haa been overlooked by accident,) and have found, 
that out of twenty-three instances where haplo occurs, it sig- 
nifies to immerse but twice; and that in seventy places 
where baptixo is found, there is not one where it means to 
immerse. We are therefore authorized to say, that whatever 
may be the classic meaning of these words, they do not in 
Scripture signify to immerse. 




CHAPTER VI. 

MODE OF BAPTISM CONTINUED. 

Hayino shown that the Scriptural usage of the words c(e- 
noting baptism, and the mode of their construction with other 
words, as well as the direct allusions to the rite, do not 
harmonize with the idea of immersion, in the modem sense, 
that is,- of total submersion, we s^all now consider two forms 
of expression, on which some rely with confidence : *^ Buried 
with him by baptism,'' and '< they went down into the water, 
and they came up out of the water." 

'< Buried wUh Mm bt baptism.** 1. This phrase oofttii? 
the New Testament but twice : in Romans vi. 4, and <' htrisd 
with him in baptism,** Colossians M. 12. In the fifth chapter 
of Romans, St. Paul having shown, that GrOD overrules the 
wicked acts of men to his own glory, and that, where sin 
had reigned, grace did now abound, proceeds, in the sixth, 
to answer an objection which migjit be made : << What shall 
we say then?" that is, if grace now abounds where sin 
formerly reigned, '' Shall we continue in sin, that grace may 
abound V* To this inquiry he replies, '< God forbid ;" and 
to show the absurdity of the supposition, he asks, **How 
shall we who ARE DEAD to sin, live any longer therein V* 

« 
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This inquiry, then, is equivalent to an affinnation, that eveiy 
Christian is dea^ to sin. The Apostle then proceeds to show 
why Christflte are dead to sin. '< Know ye not/' says he, 
" that so many of us as were baptized into Jesus Christ, 
were baptized into Ms DEATH ?" Now, in order to make 
the Apostle consistent with himself, we must give this ques- 
tion such a construction as shall correspond with the pre- 
ceding. The death of Christ, then, into which we are bap- 
tized, must be such a death as* has been described — " a death 
ttnto sin" That this was the Apostle's meaning, he has 
expressly told us. Thus, in verse tenth, he says, '' for, in 
that Christ died, he died unto sin;" when he proceeds to 
write the passage on which the argument turns : *' There- 
fore, (that is, because He died unto sin,) we are buried with 
him BY baptism into a death to sin, that, like as Christ was 
raised up from the dead by the glory of the Father, even so 
we also should walk in newness of life." (Romans vi. 4.)* 

That the whole effect of the death and burial here spoken 
0^ is spiritual, no one denies ; but some suppose there is 
here an allusion to the mode of administering baptism by im- 
mersion. The sense of the first part of this passage, accord- 
iflg fo'This interpretation, is, "Therefore, as Christ was 
bttried m the earth, so in a similar manner are we buried in 
water at our baptism." To this construction, there are sev- 
eral weighty objections.. / 

(1.) The Greek word, translated '^buried mth him" ((f\jv- 
^rutf) will not admit that construction. f In the classic 
writers, the same word is used to denote being buried in the 

* This verse is quoted by several of the ancient Baptismal Liturgies, 
but most of them omit the first part of it. Thus it is with the Greek, 
Syriac, Jerusalem, and Antiochan. Ass. II. 132, 139, 222, 250. 

t Rob. Gr. Lex. p. 786. "Sw, in composition, implies society, com- 
panionflhip, consort, with, in connection with." Butt. Gr. GranL § 147. 
3.1I.1L 
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• 

same grave, as when Herodotus says, '^ the wife is bwied 
wUk the husband."* To give, therefore, the phrase, ^^ buried 
teith him," the sense of '< buried in Uke manner as he was," 
when the modes of burial were unlike, is to change the 
meaning of the original, if not to make nonsense. Besides, 
if this verse determines the mode of baptism, it should also 
determine the mode of the resurrection, which no one pre- 
tends. 

(2.) So also the prepositions employed in this narrative, 
contradict the interpretation sought to be put upon it. In 
the phrase, '< buried with him by ($ia) baptism," baptism is 
represented as the instrument by which we are '* buried," and 
not the thing in which we are <* buried." And, although in 
the corresponding passage in Col. ii. 12, the preposition w 
(sv) is employed, it is the dative of the instrument, and must 
bear the same construction.f 

(3.) But, there is no such similarity as is claimed. The 
construction which supposes that the Apostle alluded to an 
actual, physical burial of the person under water, in the act 
of immersion, assumes, that the burial of Christ was like 
the ordinary burials of modem days, when the person is 
covered with the earth in which he is buried. Noif-CHSisr 
was not so buried, his body being simply laid in the chamber 
of << a sepulchre," (Luke xxiii. 33 ;) and there is no analogy 
whatever, between the act of-Jaying away a body in the 
tomb, and the act of plunging the person under water, so 
that there is no such analogy between these acts, as this in- 
terpretation supposes. 

* Her. V. 5. See also authorities oked Rob. 6r. Lex. in loco, 
t In the Peshito—o\d Syriac version, dating j[h>m the beginning of 
the second century, the language is the same in both passages, and 
may be rendered either " buried with him by baptism," as an instru- 
ment, or ** buried with him from baptism,*' that is, « from the time of 
baptism." 
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t 

(4.) The language used in the latter part of the same 
verse, is inconsistent with the idea that the Apostle had an 
actual, physical burial in his mind. By every rule of gram- 
mar and rhetoric, the different parts of a figure should cor- 
respond. Now, had the Apostle heen intent on the mode of 
baptism, and known that mode was immersioriy and from this 
drawn the metaphor in this verse, the least he could have 
said, would have been ; " Therefore we are buried with him 
at our baptism into death, that in like manner as he was 
raised from the dead by the glory of the Father, so also we 
should be raised to newness of life." Hence it is evident, 
that it was not the burial on which the Apostle dwelt, but 
the de€Uh to nrij which every true believer undergoes. It 
should also be remarked, that if the Apostle had such a 
physical burial in his mind, as is pretended, then baptism 
must of necessity be a saving ordinance, that is, the mere ad 
of receiving baptism would procure pardon of sin. This con- 
clusion is inevitable, for, if " we are buried in water at bap- 
tism, in order thai we may be raised to newness of life," 
then, such a burial, if it has its legitimate effect, must en- 
able us to walk in that newness of life. Either, therefore, 
it must be allowed that baptism procures salvation for us, or 
the idea that a physical burial is denoted in this place, must 
be considered doubtful. 

2. A similar form of expression occurs in Colossians, • 
which, in connection with what precedes, reads as follows : 
" Ye are complete in Christ, who is the head of all princi- 
pality and power ; in whom also ye are circumcised with 
the circumcision made without hands, in putting off the body 
of the sins of the flesh, by the circumcision of Christ; 
buried with him in baptism, wherein also ye are risen with 
him through the faith of the operation of God, who hath 
raised him from the dead." (Col. ii. 10-12.) 

In these verses there is a direct reference to two distinct 

5 
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rites, circumcision and baptism ; and, consequently, both must 
be construed alike. Now it is sometimes claimed, that when 
the Apostle speaks of being " buried with him in baptism," 
he alludes to an actual and physical burial of the person 
under water. But we have already shown that this form of 
expression will not bear that construction. Besides, if the 
allusion to baptism is to be construed as having reference to 
a physical act representing the mode of baptism, then the al- 
lusion to the physical act of circumcision, must have a simi- 
lar reference to the actual mode of performing it. This, 
!v however, can not be allowed, as the language of the Apostle 
r^ confines the circumcision to a putting off, or more properly 
^"a renunciation* (airsdutTsi) of the sins of the flesh in (sv) 
^ihe circumcision of Christ." Now there is no analogy be- 
\V^een the modje of a physical and metaphorical, or spiritual 
circumcision; the whole resemblance being in its effects; 
^^for, as a physical circumcision is the taking away of the 
^impurities of the natural man, so a spiritual circumcision is 
V ?a putting away of the impurities of the spiritual man.f 
^ The same rule of construction must be applied to the 
other part of the Apostle's argument, " buried with him in 
^ibaptism." We are not, therefore, to understand him as al- 
0\\luding to a physical burial, as the unity of his argument 
Y^vill not allow it ; but as referring to a spiritual burial " of 
Jthe sins of the flesh," which were put off in our spiritual cir- 
cumcision. No reference is, therefore, made to iht modCj 
either of circumcision or baptism, the effect being the thing 

* Rob. Gr. Lex. p. 74. Cyprian on this passage, sajs, <* the former 
carnal circumcision is made void, and a second spiritual one assigned." 
Adv. Jud. i. 8. 

t President Beecher has undertaken to show, that fiam-t^ia in the New 
Testament, always signifies ** to purify or cleanse thoroughly, without 
any reference to the mode in which it is done.'' Bib. Rep. 2d series^ 
III. pp. 40-66, 322-371 ; V. 24-47 ; VI. 28-55. 
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the Apostle intended to bring into view. But we are said in 
this place, not only to be buried with him, but also to be 
" raised with him." Now in no literal sense is it true that 
we are raised with him in baptism. If this might ever be 
true, it could not be admitted in this place, as the means by 
which, or the immediate and efRcient cause through which, 
we are raised from tkis burial , is faith. " Buried with him 
in baptism ; wherein ye are also risen with him through the 
faith of the operation of God." Here, then, we have a 
burial and resurrection answering to each other, and a res- 
urrection purely spiritiuily such as would follow the spiritual 
circumcision already described. Inasmuch then, as the res- 
urrection was spiritual, the burial must have been spiritual ; 
and, as no allusion is made to the mode of circumcision, 
we are not at liberty to infer, that any allusion is made to 
the mode of baptism. We see, therefore, that the phrase, 
"buried with him in baptism," does not, and can not autho- 
rize the inference, that baptism was performed by immer- 
sion. 

We shall now proceed to examine the meaning of the 
phrases, "they went down into the water," and " they came 
up out of the water." As great stress is laid upon these 
forms of expression, to prove immersion the Apostolic mode 
of baptism, we shall briefly inquire whether they authorize 
the inference. It is sufficient in English to justify the ex- 
pression, we "go into the water," that we merely step into 
the water. Indeed, our phrases, " he is in the water," and 
"he has gone into the water," do not, without some ad- 
ditional words, imply that the person is immersed, or put all 
over under water. So when a person who has stepped 
into the water, steps out again, he " comes out of the water," 
or, if he stepped into a brook, " he comes up out of the brook, 
or up out of the water." These are common-sense every-day 
modes of expression, found alike in the speech of the un- 
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lettered rustic, and the composition of the classic scholar. 
These forms of expression will not, therefore, sustain the in- 
terpretation sought to be given them, unless the genius and 
idiom of the Greek language differs from ours in this re- 
spect, concerning which we shall now inquire. 

(1.) And first, does the phrase, "they went do^Ti into the 
water," denote that "they went down under the water?" 
To this inquiry there can be but one answer, and that in the 
negative. The Greek preposition eis, (gi^,) denotes into, but 
never under. If, therefore, St. Luke had intended to say 
that the Eunuch was immersed, (Acts viii. 38,) he would 
have said, " he went down under the water," and not " into 
the water." But the narrative will not allow this altera- 
tion, for it is said, that "both went down into the water, 
both Philip and the Eunuch." If, therefore, the narrative 
proves the Eunuch went down under the water, it proves 
that Philip went down under the water, and that Philip was 
as really immersed "ks the Eunuch. Besides, katdbainOy 
(xarajSoivw,) from haino, " to go, or walk," and kata, " down," 
implies that they walked down into the water, as a. person 
would now walk down into a brook, and that after having so 
walked into the water, Philip baptized the Eunuch, but 
whether by immersion or no, is not intimated. 

(2.) Second, does the phrase, " they came up out of the 
water," denote that "they came up from under the water?" 
This question must also be answered in the negative, as 
avajSaivoj, to come up, to ascend, is the opposite of xarttjSaivco, 
to go doum, to descend ; and, consequently, can denote only 
an ascent, from a descent previously made. Nor can the 
preposition (sx) otU of, from, authorize any other inference, 
for though used in Acts, (viii. 39,) in the account of the 
baptism of the Eunuch, its place is supplied in Matthew, 
(iii, 16,) in the account of the baptism of our Saviour, by 
apo, (airo,) which has the general meaning o£ from^ av>ay 
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from.* The passage in Matthew, (iii. 16,) therefore, might 
properly be translated : " And Jesus, when he was baptized, 
straightway went up from the water; "I that is, he ascended 
from the place where he stood when he was baptized, which 
might have been either on the bank of the Jordan, or in the 
edge of the river. But in neither case does it furnish any 
ground to infer an immersion. We have now examined all 
the strong arguments and proof texts, which are urged in 
favor of the exclusive validity of immersion, and have found, 
that not one of the arguments is sound, and not one of the 
positions tenable. 

We come now to consider, The usage of the Primitive 
Christians, which is such as to negative the idea of immer- 
sion. 

Barnabas. One of the earliest Fathers, was Barnabas, 
supposed by many to be the Apostle Barnabas, probably 
without sufficient reason. He wrote, as appears from his 
epistle, (cited by Clement, of Alexandria,:^ and TertuUian, in 
the second century ;§ by Origen,|| in the third, and by many 
subsequent writers,) after the destruction of Jerusalem. The 

* The Apostolic Liturgy, so called, in the Syriac, represents Christ 
at his baptism, as standing and " bowing his head" into the water. 
Ass. I. 257, II. 287. The monuments of the Greek Church represent 
Christ and John as standing in the water, and John pouring water on 
the head of Jesus. And in the old Syriac, the common language of 
Palestine in the time of our Saviour's sojourn here, the word denoting 
baptism f (| ViS,) was a root which signified to standi in all the kindred 
languages. Heb. ^tt? — Arab. (X*-^* Hence Michaelis (Ed. Castell. 
Syr. Lex.) and Gesenius (Hebrew Thesaurus) suppose it was so called, 
because the candidate stood in the margin of the water, when baptized. 

t The Peshito — old Syriac, is clearly to this purport ; the verb (^inSffl) 
signifying to go up^ in the sense of the Hebraism, '* he went up into the 
mountain — his own house — Jerusalem — Antioch,** &.c. &,c. 

t Strom, ii. p. 410. Strom, v. p. 571. 

§ De Pud. c. 20. II Cont CeL i. 

5* 
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whole of his epistle is in a strain of allegory ; but we cop^ 
all that has any bearing on the mode of baptism. 

" Let us now inquire whether the Lord foretold any thing 
of the water and the cross. Now of the water, it is written 
to Israel, how that they would not receive that haptismy 
{l3aim(fyM,) which brings to remission of sins, but would in- 
stitute another to themselves; as saith the Prophet: 'Be 
astonished, O Heaven ! and let the earth tremble at it, be- 
cause this people have done two great and wicked things ; 
they have left me the living fountain, and dug for them- 
selves broken cisterns.' " (c. 10.) 

In this place, baptism has no direct reference to any mode 
of washing, but refers to the partaking of that "we// or 
fountain of living water ^^^ of which every man, who desires 
eternal life, must drink, (John iv. 10-15.) If it has any 
indirect reference to the mode of washing, it is to those 
ceremonial washings denoting purification. That these were 
not performed by immersion, is evident from Barnabas, as 
well as from what we have before said on this point. In 
c. 8, he explains the Jewish mode of purification, described 
in Numbers, (xix.) Thus, he says, " The heifer to be of- 
fered by wicked men, is Jesus Christ; but the young men 
[in Numb. xix. the clean men] that performed the sprin- 
khngy (pavTi^ovTsg,) [i. e. of the people, that they should be 
clean from their sins,] signify those who preach to us the 
remission of sins and the purification of the heart, to whom 
ihe Lord gave authority to preach his gospel, being at the 
beginning, twelve." 

Here we have '^ remission of sins and purification of 
heart," wrought by "the sprinkling of the twelve," that is, 
Apostles. So in c. 5, (of the Old Latin Version, the Greek 
of that place being lost,) it is said, that " the Lord gave his 
body to destruction, that we might be sanctified, through the 
remission of sins, which is by the sprinkling (sparsiane) of 
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his blood." In all these cases '^ remission of sins and puri- 
cation of heart," are said to be wrought by sprinkUng ; and 
as these purifications are also called bapUsms, the inference 
is, that, in the days of Barnabas, baptism was performed by 
sprinkling, or, as the words may signify, by pouring. There 
are, however, two other passages in the Epistle of this writer, 
which have been claimed in favor of immersion, and we give 
them both entire : 

" Consider how he has joined the cross and the water, for 
this he saith : Blessed are they who when they have trusted 

in the cross, descend into the water And there was a 

river running on the right hand, and beautiful trees grew up 
by it, and he that shall eat of them shall live forever. The 
signification of which i0, that we descend into the water full 
of sins and pollutions, but ascend, bearing fruit, having in 
our hearts hope and fear in Jesus by the Spirit." (c. 10.) 

In respect to the sentences in these extracts printed in 
italics, we need only say, that they are quoted from Acts, 
(viii. 38, 39,) where this language is applied to both Philip 
and the Eunuch, and must, therefore, be construed in a 
similar manner. We need, therefore, only refer our readers 
to the remarks made upon that place, to show that they do 
Dot denote immersion. We add, however, the remark ; these 
phrases authorize us to infer that the candidate took his stand 
on, or probably in, the edge of the water, when the water was 
poured upon him, as we have seen was probable from the 
Scripture account. 

Hermas. Another allegorical writer of the early ages of 
Christianity, was Hermas. He has been supposed by some 
to belong to the first century ; but this is probably a mistake. 
He seems to have written a little before the middle of the 
second century. He represents the Church under the simili- 
tude of <' a great tower built upon the water, with bright 
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square stones."* The building of the tower he describes as 
performed by six young men, or angels ; who first " drew 
up from the deep, slones so well polished, that they exactly 
fitted together, so that the tower seemed to be built of one 
stone, "f The stones thus drawn up from the deep, denoted 
men of the former ages, "who died in righteousness and 
great purity, only the seal [of baptism] was wanting to them, 
without which they t;ould not enter the kingdom of God.":j: 
With them ascended certain other stones, representing the 
Apostles and teachers, " who [having received the seal of the" 
Son of God, and] dying afler they had received his faith and 
power, preached to them who were dead, and gave them the 
same seal," that is, "the seal of baptism." These [i. e. the 
Apostles and teachers] went down into the water with them, 
[i. e. those who died in righteousness and great purity,] and 
again came up. But these [the Apostles, dec] went down 
alive, and came up alive ; whereas those who were before 
dead, went down dead, but came up alive. "§ 

Thus far, there is nothing which at first sight appears to 
bear directly upon the question under consideration. Yet it 
is not irrelevant, for we see that those righteous men who 
died before the coming of Christ, are represented as descend- 
ing into the water, dead, that is, not having received the seal 
of the Son of God in baptism ; while the " Apostles who had 
received this seal, it is said, descended into the water alive," 
and then administered the rite to those who had gone down 
dead. From this, therefore, we learn that the " descent into 
the water," was not, in the opinion of Hermas, baptism. 
This is also in conformity with the baptism of the Eunuch 
by Philip. In the hinguage of Hermas, Philip, who had 
received the seal of the Son of God in the ordinance of bap- 

* L. i. Vis. ill. c. 2, 3. t L. i. Vis. iii. c. 2, L."iii. Sim. ix. c. 16. 

t L. iii. Sim. ix. c. 16. § L. iii. Sim. ix. c. 16. 
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Usm^ and was therefore alive, went down into the water 
with the Eunuch, who, not having received that seal, was 
dead ; and while both were in the water, the rite of baptism 
was administered. In both of these cases, the descent into 
the water was no part of the baptism. 

The building of the tower proceeded thus far, when " the 
stones ceased to ascend from the deep, and they which built, 
rested a little. Then those six men commanded the multi- 
tude that they should bring stones out of the mountains for 
the building of the tower. So they cut out stones of divers 
colors, from all the mountains, and brought them to the vir- 
gins, which, when they received, being [round, were cut 
away and made square,* and delivered to] tho6e who built 
the tower."! But the stones which had been so cut, and 
which represented the persons then living, and who were to 
compose a part of the tower of the Church, were required 
"to be cleansed before they could be put in the building, "J 
which was done by the virgins, as follows : " Then those 
virgins took besoms, and cleared all the place around, and 
took away all the rubbish, and sprinkled (sparserunt) water, 
and the place became delightful, and the tower beauteous. "§ 

Here we have a cleansing, which can be applied only to 
baptism, performed by sprinkling, or pouring, spargo being 
capable of both senses. As far, therefore, as any inference 
can be drawn as to the mode of baptism, it is in favor of 
applying the instrument used in performing the rite, to the 
person, and not of applying the person to the instrument, as 
is done in cases of submersion. There are, however, a 
couple of passages which are usually cited in favor of im- 
mersion ; both of which are quotations of the language of 
the Acts, (viii, 38, 39,) already spoken of, and must, there- 

• L. i. Vis. iii c. 6. t L. iii. Sim. ix. c. 4. 

t L. iii. Sim. ix. o. 7. § L. iii. Sim. ix. c. 10. 
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fore, be construed in accordance with what has already been 
said of that place.. We give them that our readers may 
see all the evidence on which the claim of the exclusive 
validity of immersion rests. The first passage* is used in re- 
ference to the righteous men who died before the coming of 
Christ, of which we have already spoken. 

*' Before a man receives the name of the Son of God, he 
is ordained unto death, but when he receives that seal, he is 
freed from death, and assigned unto life. Now that seal is 
the water, into which men descend ordained unto death, but 
ascend assigned unto life." 

The other passage is in the Commands,')' " I have heard 
from certain teachers that there is no other repentance than 
that, when we descend into the water and receive remission 
of sins." Now as the whole of Hermas is allegorical, it is 
not certain that the water is to be understood literally ; the 
more so, as the water into which men are represented as 
descending, is that " by which their lives are saved, "if Be- 
sides, the descent into the water is not baptism, in the Ian. 
guage of Hermas, as he speaks of men descending into the 
water who had not received the seal of baptism, and of others 
descending, who had received that seal.§ There is not, 
therefore, in these passages, any thing which at all militates 
against the conclusion before drawn from the language of 
Hermas. 

Justin Martyr. Next to Hermas, and probably cotempo- 
rary with him, was the learned and acccmiplished Justin, 
the Martyr. He was a native and resident of Syria, ac- 
quainted with the common or spoken Greek of Palestine, 
and had been educated in the most refined schools of classic 
literature. He is, therefore, an important witness as to the 

* L. iii. Sim. ix. c 16. t L. iL Com. iv. c. 3. 

t L. i. Vis. iii. c. 3. § L. iii. Sim. ix. c. 16. 
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mode of baptism. The most full description he has given, 
is cmitained in his first Apology, or D^ence (f the Christian 
ReHgion, addressed to the Roman Emperor, about A. D. 150.* 

"We then lead them [the candidates for baptism] to a 
place where there is water, ai^d they are regenerated, (ava- 
)^vvMi},) in the same mode of regeneration as we were regen- 
erated ; for they are loashed (Xourpov) in water, in the name 
of God, the Father and Lord of the Universe, and of the Son, 
and of the Holt Ghost ; for Christ has said, except ye he 
ngeneraied, (avo^mccj,) ye can not enter into the kingdom of 
God." He also quotes, in immediate connection with this, 
and as bearing directly upon the same point, Isaiah i. 16 : 
" Wash you, (Xouu,) make you clean." " And this toaalung" 
(Xturpov,) he saysyf is " called illumination." 

That this is a description of baptism, admits not of doubt, 
and there is a remark which naturally arises from the lan- 
gaage of Justin, too important to be omitted in this place. 
It is claimed and admitted, that, in cZtu^'c Greek, haptizOf 
more generally denotes a washing performed by applying 
the thing baptized to the element in which the baptism was 
performed, and that louo is the proper word to be used to 
signify washing of a general nature, or, more properly, when 
it is performed by applying the water to the person washed. 
Now as Justin was a thorough classic scholar, and also 
familiar with the spoken Greek of Palestine, it is evident 
that he is the most competent witness that can be produced, 
concerning the common meaning of baptizo, in Palestinian 
Greek, in accordance with which it is used in Scripture, as 
■ is now admitted by all critics.:|: 



* We quote from p. 94 of the Paris edition ; p. 89 in the edition of 
Thirlby, Lond. 1722, c. 79, translation of Chevalier, 
t Page 94, or 90, and c. 80. 
I Stuart Gr. Gram. N. T. Gerard, Inst Bib. Grit P. I. c. i. § & 
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The first thing to be observed, is, that Justin, in writing 
to the Roman Emperor Pius, who was also versed in classic 
Greek, but knew nothing of any peculiarities of the Palesti- 
nian, never uses haptixOy to denote baptism, which word, as 
understood by the Emperor, would signify, that the candidate 
was put into the water ; but always uses louo, from which 
he would understand that the water was applied to the per- 
son. Hence, if baptism was performed by immersion in the 
days of Justin, he intentionally avoided language which 
would have been understood, and used such as he knew 
would mislead, and that, when he could gain nothing by it, 
and could have no motive to do it. Not so when he writes 
against Jews, familiar with all the peculiarities of the dia- 
lects of Palestine ; ft)r in his Dialogue with Trypho the Jew, 
he uses hapdzo and louo as synonymous terms.* The au- 
thority of Justin, therefore, sustains the conclusion drawn 
from our examination of the Scripture lexical usage, that 
haptizo and louo, in the common Greek of Palestine, were 
words of similar import ; and hence the use of this word in 
Scripture, to denote baptism, can not even raise a presump- 
tion in favor of immersion.'f 

There is another passage in Justin, still more decisive ; 
in which he declares that baptism was performed by sprin- 
kling. To a full understanding of the passage, we must 
bear in mind, that Justin, in his Apology, was attempting to 
show, that the various heathen mysteries were imitations of 

* This will be seen bj comparing pp. 163, 164, 173, 174, 193, 194, 
Lond. Ed. ; pp. 231, 232, 236, 246, Par. Ed. 

t The old Syriac word for baptism, (^^l^,) had also a peculiar 
vsage, as will be seen when we come to speak of the Syriac translations 
of j3airn^w. The first distinct trase of baptism by immersion, is in Cyril, 
about A. D. 330, who employs the word Karaivviaj instead of jSairrc^w, and 
gives as a reason, that we aubmerge three times, because Christ was in 
the earth three nights. Cat. ii. 286. 
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tlie rites and ordinances instituted by God ; that << they er- 

roneously imitated what was really performed, because they 

did not perfectly understand the prophecy."* Thus he says, 

the story of the ascent of Bacchus and Bellerophon into 

heaven, were imitations of the prophecies concerning Christ ; 

also, that some of the stories of Hercules and £sculapius,f 

were copied from the character of the same being. So also 

he says, that the demons raised up false Christs, to deceive 

tHe people,^: and that the practices of the priests were imi- 

ta.tions of what Moses did.§ Hence, he says : << It is not, 

therefore, that we hold the same opinion with others, but that 

a-11 others speak in imitation (fMjxoujxsvoi) of ours."|| Then, 

after giving the account of baptism, quoted above, he says : 

''This vHisMng (Xovrpov) is called illumination, since the 

minds of those who are thus instructed, are enlightened. 

Ajad he who is so enlightened, is wished, (Xouu,) [i. e. hap- 

tiz€d,'\ also in the name of Jesus Christ, who was crucified 

^^der Pontius Pilate, and in the name of the Holy Ghost, 

^ho, by the prophets, foretold all things concerning Jesus. 

^be demons, also, who heard that this washing,- (Xourpov,) 

['• e. of baptism,'] was predicted by the prophet, caused, that 

those who entered into their holy places, and were about to 

^Ppit)ach them, to offer libations and the fat of victims, 

^Uld sprinkle (pavn^w) themselves. '^ 

Two things are asserted by Justin, in this place : (1,) that 
^^ baptism of demons was by sprinkUng, and, (2,) that this 
"^^ in imitation of Christian baptism. Hence, it follows, that 
^^Tistian baptism was sometimes at least performed by sprin- 
K«ng.ir Justin also distinguishes the " going down into the 



* C. 70. t C. 71. t Cc. 73, 75. § C. 81. 

II C. 78, p. 93. Par. Ed., Apol. I. 

^ St. Cyprian, A. D. 256, says, the sacrament is equally efficacious, 
whether the person be plunged in water, or whether it be sprinkled upon 
Iiim. £p. 66. :$ 

6 
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water," from the baptism. Thus he says, that '' Jesus 
coming to the river Jordan where John was baptizing, he 
(John) went down with Jesus into the water."* 

Clement of Alexandria, about A. D. 190. The works of 
this Father, that have come down to us, ccmtain very little 
on this subject. But what they do contain, is in accordance 
with the testimony of Justin. Thus, when speaking of the 
symbolical meaning of the external rites of religion, he 
says :| " But the purification we are to seek and observe, is 
that of a holy heart. That also, of which baptism (PatrrnffkOL) 
was the image, and which Moses taught the Poets, was in 
in this wise : 

<< < When she had washed herself {xtipeuvo) in water, having 
ornaments in all her garments, Penelope came to prayers.' 

'<<And Telemachus, having washed his hands (vic«iu) in 
the sea, offered vows to Minerva.' 

'< This was the custom of the Jews ; and often they ie^ 
tized (/Soim^u)) in bed. Well, therefore, is it said, < Be not 
washed (Xourpu) in body, but in mind.'" And in another 
place, he says 4 " But if he [Cheist] was perfect, where- 
fore, then, was he haptixed, (/Saflfri^w) ? It became him, say 
they, to fulfil the human profession. Well, I concede this. 
As soon, therefore, as he was baptized (^airri^w) by John, 
he was perfected ? True. Then he learned nothing more 
from him? Nothing. He was complete, save only wash- 
ingy (Xourpu,) and the Spirit coming, he was sanctified." 
This indiscriminate use of huo, nipto, loutro, and baptizo, 
and the application of this latter word to all the Jewish 
washings, is conclusive evidence that Clement did not sup- 
pose the word baptizo to signify immersion only, and that 
he used it in the same general sense in which Justin em- 
ployed it. 

* Dial. Tryph. P. II. p. 331. t Strom, iv. 531. t Pedag. L 6. 
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TsRTULLiAN. We pioceed to examine Tertullian on the 
mode of baptism. But, before we do this, we must premise : 
(1.) Though the earliest of the Latin Fathers, Tertullian was a 
Carthagenian by birth, and Latin was not his mother tongue. 
Consequently, we can not look for that nice discrimination 
in the choice of words, we should naturally expect in a na- 
tive Latin. (2.) Another cause of obscurity in the writings 
of Tertullian, is to be found in the character of his figures, 
which are often &r-fetched and unnatural, and frequently 
clothed in high-sounding, pompous epithets.* (3.) Tertul- 
lian led the way in adapting the Christian literature of the 
Greeks, to the genius of the Latin tongue. | 

Tertullian uses several words to denote baptism. (1.) 
When quoting from the Bible, where the original is hapHzo, 
he either transfers the word, or uses Ungo, which, Valpy^ 
says, signifies to wet, dye, tinge, stain,^ Thus, in citing the 
command to the Apostles, << commanding that they should 
hapthe (tinguerent) in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost."|| (2.) When speaking of 
baptism, and not quoting from the Bible, he uses tivgo much 
oftener than any other word.lT Occasionally he uses Zat?o, 

* Dapin. Hist Ecc. Writ. I. p. 83. t Gies. Ecc. Hist. Div. iii. § 64. 

t Eiym. Die. p. 475. 

§ And Forcellini, an Italian lexicographer, of the Latin tongue, (Lat 
Die., 2 vols. 4to. Lond., 1828,) defines it by to dip, immerae, wet, moisten, 
bathe, and gives us its equivalent in Greek, revyu, Pptx^^, vSpaivut, paima. 
The same author defines mergo, " to dip, plunge, sink, immerse, and 
overwhelm." 

Adv. Prax. c. 26, &.e. 

T Tertallian's favorite word was tingo, probably from the idea that 
baptism impressed upon us a new and peculiar hue or color of character. 
Indeed, this opinion is found in all the African writers, as Tertullian, 
Cyprian, and Augustine. See Tert. On Baptism; Cyp. On the Grace 
of God, 2. 3 ; Testimonies against the Jews, iii. 25-28 ; Bing. xi. I, § 7. 
The same idea also occurs in the Ethiopian version of the Scriptures. 
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"to wash, bathe, sprinkle;" mergo, "to sink, or plunge," 
according to classic usage — ^but to wash simply, in vulgar 
Latin, to which Tertullian approximates; and ahhu>, "to 
wash, to purify." (3.) He also denotes baptism by aspei^Oj 
" to sprinkle."* Thus, speaking of the hypocrisy of those 
who desired baptism without true repentance, he says ; " No 
man should grant to such false penitents, one aprmkUng 
(asperginem) of water. "| A similar usage occurs in cc. 5, 
12, of his treatise On Baptism. From all this, the neces- 
sary inferences are, that Tertullian does not use the Latin 
language with perfect classic certainty ; and that the prac- 
tice in regard to baptism, in his time, was various — the 
quantity of water being considered unessential. This is a 
fact, expressly asserted by Tertullian. Thus,^: '' There is 
no difference whether we are vfoshed (diluvatur) in the sea, 
(mari,) or a pond, (stagno,) in a rwer, (flumine,) or spring, 
(fonte,) in a standing pool, (lacu,) or running brook, (alves.) 
Nor is there any. difference between those whom John hap* 
tized (tinxit) in Jordan, and Peter in the Tiber!" This lan- 
guage of Tertullian is the more conclusive, as he seems to 
have placed a higher estimate upon the effect of baptism, than 
was authorized by the Church at that time. 

We have now, we believe, examined every passage in the 
Scriptures, and every passage in the Fathers of the two first 
centuries, that bears upon the mode of baptism, and upon a 
review of the whole evidence on this subject, we are autho- 
rized to s^y^ that there is not, either in the Bible, or the 
writings of the Christians to the end of the second century, 
any thing which will establish the claim that baptism was 
performed by the Apostles and Primitive Christians by im- 
mersion, in the modern sense of the word. 

* And BO does Cyprian, hi» disciple. E^. 69, § 11-15. 

t De Poenit c. 6. \ De Bap. o, 4, 
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CHAPTER VII. 

SITBJECTS OF BAPTISM. 

That believing adults are proper subjects of baptism, all 
allow. But is baptism to be administered to any but adults? 
To this, some reply in the negative ; we, in the affirmative. 
We proceed, therefore, to the proof. 

1. <* Gro ye, therefore, teach all nations, baptizing them in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son,* and of the Holy 
Ghost; teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I 
have commanded you." (Matt, xxviii. 19, 20.) 

In this commission, three things are to be observed : — 

(1.) The Apostles were to teach all nations. 

(2.) They were to baptize all nations. 

(3.) They were to teach all nations whatsoever had been 
commanded them. 

In reference to the teaching all nations, we observe, that * 
the original (fjta^iirsuw) does not signify to teach, in the pres- 
ent sense of that word. Its proper signification is, if we 
may be allowed the word, to disciple. This may be done, 
in some measure, by teaching and instructing, and gen- 
erally, though not necessarily, implies some degree of it. 
The teaching, however, mentioned under the third head, 
(di6oL(fx(jj,) is distinct from that under the first head, and de- 
notes that kind of instruction given by a master to his pu- 
pils. A literal rendering of the foregoing passage, would 
be : " Gro ye, disciple all nations, baptizing them in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ; 
teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you." 

From this it is evident, that the first clause, " disciple all 
nations," includes, in general terms, what is more particu- 

6* 
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larly pointed out in both of the others ; that is, '^ haptmn^* 
and '^ teaching, ^^ as the means of making disciples. The 
first idea which occurs upon reading this passage, is, that it 
is not to be understood in its most literal sense, as no one 
pretends that '^ all nations" were to be baptized in a mass or 
body. We are therefore obliged to seek some rule of inter- 
pretation, which will enable us to give it a consistent and 
reasonable construction. The rule must also be one which 
will apply both to baptizing and teaching, as both are clothed 
in the same general terms. Some construe the command to 
mean ; " Teach all who are capable cf being taught, and bap- 
tize those whom ye teach." But this is framing a rule ap- 
plicable only to one clause ; and, from the construction of 
that clause, deducing a rule by which to construe the other. 
We are willing to abide the rule of interpretation our oppo- 
nents have framed, if they will be consistent, and apply it 
to all the clauses, in the order in which they are given by 
the Evangelist. It will then read : " Gro ye, disciple all tiuU 
are capable of being discipled ; baptizing all who are capable 
of receiving baptisviy and teaching all who are capable of being 
taught,'' 

If this be the meaning of the passage, it does not devolve 
upon those who believe in the necessity and authority of 
infant baptism, to do more than show that infants are capable 
of receiving baptism ; a point so self-evident, that those who 
deny it assume the burden of proof; for, though it is a 
sound rule, that no man shall be bound to prove the negative 
of a general proposition, it is no less a sound rule, that he 
who limits the language of such a proposition, must prove 
the limitation^. If, then, it be affirmed that infants are not 
included in thia general language, it is the duty of those 
who make the affirmation, to prove its truth. And if they 
can not prove its truth, then infent baptism is not only law- 
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ful, but is commaiuled. The language of St. Mark clearly 
sustains this conclusion : — " Gro ye into all the world, and 
preach the gospel utUo every crecUure,'' that is, io aU human 
creatures. (Mark xvi. 15.) 

2. The next passage which authorizes "infant baptism" 
is ; " Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid them 
not, for of jsuch is the kingdom of heaven." (Matt. xix. 14 ; 
Mark x. 14 ; Luke xviii. 16.) It is worthy of remark, as a 
singular, as well as an unusual coincidence, that the three 
Evangelists considered this passage of sufficient importance 
to be recorded at full length in each of their gospels, and all 
have given it in the same language, except that Mark and 
Luke have " the kingdom of God," instead of " the kingdom 
of heaven." Upon this, two questions arise : — 

(1.) What is meant by "the kingdom of heaven?*' 

(2.) And what, by coming to Christ ? 

First, what is meant by "the kingdom of God," and "the 
kingdom of heaven," in these passages? These phrases 
may denote two things — either the Church Triumphant 
above, or the Church Militant on earth, or both together. 
As to the first of these significations, there will be no doubt ; 
nor is there any more room for doubt as to the second, as 
we have already shown, in a former chapter. It is clear, 
therefore, that by the phrase, " the kingdom of heaven," 
and " the kingdom of God," the Church on earth nuty be 
meant. Whether that be the meaning in this passage, de- 
pends upon the construction to be put upon it, to which we 
shall soon refer. 

Second, what is meant by coming to Christ ? The answer 
to this, as to the other inquiry, is twofold. We are said " to 
come to Christ," when we submit ourselves to him, giving 
up our souls and bodies to him and to his service, by repent- 
ance, faith, and obedience. We are also said to come to> 
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Christ, when we enroll our names upoa the list of his pro* 
fessed disciples and followers, by publicly professing his 
name before men. No man can come to Christ in the first 
of these senses, except by that true and living faith, which 
qualifies for admission into the New Jerusalem above ; but 
many come to Christ, by such a public profession of his 
name, and thus enter the Church on earth, who are never- 
theless to be reckoned among the had, who, when <' the net 
is drawn ashore," will be cast away. If, therefore, by " the 
kingdom of heaven," in the foregoing places, the Church oh 
earth is meant, then coming to Christ in baptism, must be 
the mode designated, and if this mode of coming to Christ be 
the one intended, then the Church on earth must be the one 
referred to. 

Now nothing can be plainer, than that hUle children were 
" to come to Christ," and that such were to enter into " the 
kingdom of heaven." If, then, by " the kingdom of heaven" 
is meant the Churchy it follows necessarily, that they were 
to enter the Church hy baptism ; for it is admitted by all, 
that baptism is the only rite of initiation into the Church. 
Hence, if it be dhown that a person has received baptism, 
then we know that he is a member of the Church ; or if it 
be shown that a person is a member of the Church, then we 

* 

know that he has been baptized. If, then, it be shown that 
children are members of the Church, or are considered fit 
subjects to become members, then we have shown that they 
have been baptized, or are fit subjects for baptism. It fbl- 
lows, therefore, from the foregoing passages, either that chil- 
dren are to come to Christ by being received into his Church 
by baptism ; or that being unworthy to join the Church Mili- 
tant, they are to be transported immediately to the abodes 
of blessedness, in the Church Triumphant-r-a conclusion they 
can not avoid. Unless, then, we are willing to abide this 
absurdity, we must allow that litjle children are to be made 
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members of the Church, and that infant baptism 19^ therefore, 
commanded.* 

3. The foregoing passages prove that little children were 
to receive the ordinance of baptism ; we shall now show that 
they actually were baptized in the days of the Apocrtles. 
Thus, St. Paul says to the Corinthians ; " The unbelieving 
husband is sanctified by the wife, and the unbelieving wife 
is sanctified by the husband ; else were your children un- 
clean, but now are they holy." (1 Cor. vii. 14.) It is 
admitted by all, that this passage is not to be interpreted in 
its most Uteral sense, as those words are now understood, for 
then the faith of the wife would become the faith of the hus- 
band, and the faith of the husband would become the faith 
of the wife, and the faith of either would become the faith 
of the whole family, so that the whole family would be finally 
saved by the faith of one of its members, which is not only 
absurd, but contrary to the declarations of Scripture. 

It will assist us in the interpretation of this text, to ascer- 
tain what the Apostle took for granted, and what he desired 
to prove. When, therefore, the Apostle says ; " The unbe- 
lieving husband is sanctified by the wife, and the unbelieving 
wife is sanctified by the husband ; else were your children 
unclean, but now are they holy," he assumes, that " children 
whose parents were both believers, were sanctified, or holy," 
and reasoning from that assumption, assures the Corinthians, 
that " children who had one believing parent, were plaeed 
in the same situation ; else, (siest,)for oikermse,^ they would 
be unclean, that is, unsancUfied and unholy, ^^ Our first in- 
quiry must be, therefore, what is the Scriptural meaning of 



* This passage was so universally understood to apply to baptism, in 
the days of Tertullian, that he felt himself called upon to explain it 
away. De Bap. 0. 18. See Apos. Cons. vi. 15. 

t Rob. Gr. Lex. p. 296 ; Butt. Gr. Gram. § 149. 
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» 

agiazo, {ayut^u^) to sanc^ f and agias^ (07^10;,) ^^holyV^ and 
when, and in what sense, could the children of believing 
parents be said to be sanctified ? 

(1.) What is the meaning oi agiazo, "to sanctify ?" The 
usudl signification of this word is, to set apart, or consecrate 
to the service of God. Thus, in Matthew, (xxiii. 17, 19 :)' 
" Whether is greater, the gold, or the temple that sanctifieth 
the gold." So St. Paul addresses his Epistle; "Unto the 
Church oY God which is at Corinth, unto them that are sanc- 
tified in Christ Jbstts." (1 Cor. i. 2.) And again he says 
to the same Church ; " But ye are toashed, (cnroXoucj,) i. e. in 
baptism, but ye are sanctified, i. e. set apart, or consecrated 
to the service of God by baptism." (1 Cor. vi. 11.) Nei- 
ther of these passages from Corinthians, can be confined to 
that sanctification of heart. Which is wrought " by the renew- 
ing of the HoLV Ghost ;" for both are addressed to all the 
individuals composing the Church at Corinth, among whcHn 
were some bad men, as we learn from the epistle itself. 
Another, and a more conclusive proof, that this word does 
not mean purification of heart alone, is to be found in the 
fact, that the same language is applied to Christ himself; 
" Say ye of him, whom the Father hath sanctified, and sent 
into the world." (John x. 36.) In no sense could Christ 
be said to he sanctified, except as he was set apart to the 
office of Mediator, dec. This is indeed its more usual sense, 
both in the New Testament and in the Septuagint, where it 
is used for the Hebrew flj'^p, ^' to consecrate, to make holy by 
consecration,'^ The language of St. Paul " to the saints at 
Ephesus," is decisive on this point: — That 'he might sanctity 
(ayia^oj) and cleanse it toith the washing (Xourpo) of water." 
(Eph. V. 26.) This can mean nothing but baptism, and 
hence, when agiazo is applied to the members of the Church 
collectively, including, of course, the good and bad memben^ 
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it means that they have heen sancBfied, i. e. set apart to ihe 
toorshxp and service of God bt baptism.* 

The same conclusi5n must be drawn from an examination 
of the word agios. This word, says Tittman,f " is rarely or 
never used by the Greek writers^ for that purity of mind, 
which theologians have called sanctity, but it constantly de- 
notes that which is consecrated to the Grods." In the New 
Testament it is applied to both persons and things. As the 
Prophets, (Luke i. 70 ; Acts iii. 21 ; 2 Peter i. 21 ;) to the 
priesthood of the Christian, (1 Peter ii. 5 ;) to the Apostles, 
(Eph. iii. 5;) to the Angels, (Matt. xxv. 81;) to places, 
(Acts vii. 33 ;) and especially to Jerusalem, (Matt. iv. 5 ;) 
to the Ten^e, (1 Cor. iii. 17 ;) and also to all who professed 
the Christian .name. (Acts ix. 13, 32, 41 ; xxvi. 10; Rom. 
i. 7 ; viii. 27.) It is clear, therefore, that the children of 
Christians were holy, and, as must follow from these consid- 
erations, in the sense of having been consecrated to God. 

(2.) Our next inquiry is, how the children of believing 
parents had been sanctified. They were certainly not sanc- 
tified " by the renewing of the Holy Ghost," in consequence 
of the faith of either or both of the parents ; nor were they 
sanctified in the sense of being consecrated to God, by the 
simple act of the parents' faith. Something more is neces- 
sary, as a sanctification or consecration requires a public 
act of dedication to God, which, in reference to Christians, is 
done in baptism. But still, the sanctification of the children, 
is said by the Apostle to be in consequence of the faith of the 
parent. Now the parent could in no way sanctify the child, 
except by offering him, through faith in the Lord Jesus, in 
the ordinance of baptism, that he might be sanctified ; that 

• Origin says, Ep. Rom. v. 9, ** The Church derived from the Apos- 
tles the tradition to give baptism to infants,'' See also Horn. Ley. viii. 3. 
t Synom. N. T. c. 2, p. 37. 
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is, be set apart and consecrated to the service of God, in that 
holy rite. Our only alternative, therefore, is to conclude 
that the Apostle uses the same lieinguage in the same seb^ 
here as elsewhere in his epistles, and if he does so, then this 
passage contains an unequivocal declaration of the blessed 
Apostle Paul, that the children of the CJorinthian Christians 
had received the ordinance of baptism. 

In accordance with this conclusion, is the language of St* 
Paul, Eph. vi. 1, and Ck)l. iii. 20, <' Children, obey your pa- 
rents in the Lord," etc., thereby showing that these were 
included in the number of " the saints" to which these epis- 
tles were addressed, (Eph. ii. 1, Col. i. 1,) and must, thiere. 
fore, have been baptized. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

SUBJECTS OF BAPTISM CONTINUED. 

To the Scriptural evidence on this subject, we shall add 
the testimony of the earliest Fathers. 

Herm AS describes the subsequent conduct of all who had 
received this rite, under the similitude of twelve mountains. 
The first mountain was "black," and was composed of 
" those who had revolted from the faith, that is, had aposta- 
tized, for whom there was no repentance."* "The second 
was " smooth," and composed of " hypocrites, for whom there 
was no repentance. "f The third was "covered with thorns 
and brambles," and was composed. "of those who had been 
choked with the affairs of the world, to whom a " space for 
repentance was allowed. "J Th& fourth had herbs, "with 

* L. iii. Sim. ix. c. 19. t C. 19. % C. 20. 
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dry roots and green tops, which withered in the sun," and 
denoted the " doubtful, who live in words, but are dead in 
works." To these " space of repentance was also given."* 
TheJJ^ was "steep and craggy, but had green grass," 
and signifies "those who believed and were faithful, but 
were bold and self-conceited. "f The sixth was " filled with 
small clefls," and denoted those " who had had controversies 
among diemselves, by reason of which their faith lan- 
guished, "j: The seventh " was green and flourishing," and 
denoted "those who were always good and upright. "§ The 
dghih was " filled with abundance of springs, by which all 
creatures of God were watered," and denoted " the faithfiil 
teachers of the word of God."|| The ninth "was desert, 
and covered with serpents," and denoted such " ministers as 
had discharged their ministry amiss," but to whom " space 
of repentance was allowed. "IT The tenth was "covered 
with trees afibrding shade for the cattle," which were " the 
faithful Bishops and Governors of the Church."** The 
eleven^ had " trees of divers sorts of fruits," and denoted 
"those who had suffered for the name of the Lord."ff The 
twelfth mountain was white, tind denoted " such as have be- 
lieved as sincere children, into whose thoughts no malice ever 
came, who had never knotcn what sin was, hut had always con- 
tinued in their integrity. Wherefore this kind of mortals 
shall without doubt enter into the kingdom of God. "if:!: 
" Wherefore because those who had believed of that moun- 
tain were very innocent, the Lord of the tower commanded 
that they which were of the roots of this mountain should be 
placed in the building ; for he knew that if they were put 
into the building, they would continue bright, nor would any 
of them become black. "§§ 
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We have eiven a full account of these s3rmbolicaI momi- 
tains, that our readers might see for themselves, that the 
twelfth mountain is descriptive only of children, and can de- 
note nothing hut children and infants, who, having received 
the seal of baptism, died before they had known sin. Hence 
it follows, that children and infants, in the days of Hermas, 
received the rite of hapUsm^ and thai, too, hy spHnkUng or 
pouring. When this rite was administered to adults, the 
candidates seem to have stood in the edge of the water, 
if they were baptized in a brgok or river, or by the side 
of the water in other cases, when the water was poured 
upon them. 

Justin Martyr. There is one passage in Justin, which 
the principles of just criticism require us to apply to iwfaniSf 
as subjects of baptism. Thus he says : *^ There are many 
of both sexes, sixty or seventy years of age, who had heen 
discipled (imxj^tsvu) to Christ in childhood, (iroi^.)"* 

To this it is objected by some ; (1,) That paw does not 
always signify children, but sometimes youths, and that these 
might have been made disciples upon their own faith. We 
grant that pais does not necessarily, though it does usually, 
signify a child, in the strictest sense of the word, but it is 
admitted that it is nearly or quite equivalent to child, ac* 
cording to its common meaning. The word childhood, there- 
fore, by which we have rendered pais, is the true meaning 
of the original. They also object, (2,) That to disciple, does 
not mean to baptize, and does not necessarily imply that hap^ 
iism was performed in childhood. In answer to this objec- 

* P. 22, Lond. Ed. p. 62, Par. Ed. c 18, Trans. Cbevalier. In the 
old Syriac version of the New Testament, the vernacular of Justin, 
and which was made some time before fie wrote, this word, iraig, in 
Matt. xix. 14, Mark x. 14, Luke xviii. 16, is rendered ) -^fj (thalo,) 
which, according to Castell and Michaelis, signifies, " infans, puer, ado> 
lescens, parvulus." 
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tion, we may say, first ; It is eyident, if they had been 
baptized, they were baptized when they were discipledi 
which no one doubts ; and, stcondy The language does imply 
that they had become Christians, and, consequently, must 
have received the rite of baptism. 

Ibsnjbus, bishop of Lyons, in Gaul, lived and wrote about 
A. D. 175. His work Against Heresy, has ever been held 
in high repute. He says :* '* Christ came to save all per- 
tODs by himself; all, I mean, who are regenerated (renas- 
cwidcr, i. e. baptized^ ) unto God ; infants, {infantes,) and UttU 
ones, (parvulos,) and children, (pueros,) and young persons, 
(jwfenes,) and oid persons, (seniors.) Therefore he went 
through all ages ; and for infants, became an infant, that he 
might sanctify infants ; and for little ones, became a little 
one, that he might sanctify those of that age ; and also give 
them an example of goodness, justice, and dutifulness." 

The only objection which it has been possible to raise 
against this passage, is to doubt whether it has reference to 
baptism. But such an objection can have no force, even 
with the merest tyro in ecclesiastical history. Those who 
are not familiar with it, we refer to the language of Justin, 
above quoted, and to the following, from Irenaeus 4 " And 
because the renunciation of baptism— of that regeneration 
(baptismatis ejus regenerationis) which is unto God." And,^ 



» L. ii. c. 39. 

t On the meaning of renaseort see Orig. ad Rom. 6. Cjrp. Ep. Ad. 
fidom, Cyr. Jerus. Cat. Mys. 1. Greg. Naz. Orat Sane. Lav. Basil 
Exhor. Bap. and Chiys. Jerom. Angus. Theod. &c. Also, all the an. 
cient Baptismal Liturgies, as, Lit Ant Ass. II. 220, Annenian, lb. II. 
198, Apos. Jerus. lb. IL 266, Alex. Copt lb. II. 165, Old GalUc, lb. II. 
42, Syriac, lb. II. 258, &c. The difficulty is not to find proof in favor 
of this interpretation, but to find authorities against it 

t L. i. c. 18. 

f L. ill C. 19* 
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<< Christ gave his disciples the power of regeneration (regen* 
erationis) into God, saying to them, ' Gro, teach all nationsy 
baptizing them/ " dec. 

We must here add a word concerning the knowledge of 
Justin and Ireneeus upon these subjects, and of the means* 
they had of acquainting themselves with the practices of the 
Apostolic age. Justin tells us, that when he wrote, A. D. 
150, persons were living seventy years of age, who became 
Christians in their childhood. Such persons must have been 
bom as early as A. D. 80, or twenty years before the death 
of St. John, and, consequently, they must have known what 
was the practice of the Apostles. From these, Justin cotild 
obtain the most satisfactory information. Nor were the 
means of information possessed by Ireneeus, less satii^ctory, 
for he tells us himself, that he was a pupil of Polycavp, 
bishop of Smyrna,* and Polycarp we know was a pupil c^ 
the Apostle and beloved disciple, St. John.-f Polycarp, 
therefore, knew personally, and Irenseus knew trjjm Poly- 
carp) what was the Apostolic practice, and the bare mention 
of the existenee of infknt baptism, by Iren»us, unaccom- 
panied by any intimation that it was an innovation, in a 
work written expressly to point out all innovations, is con* 
elusive evidence that it had been practised from the days of 
the Apostles. The testimony of these two writers, does^ 
therefore, render it certain, that infant baptism was practised 
in the Primitive and Apostolic Church. No evidence could 
be more entirely decisive on this point. 

Terttjllian. We will consider next the case of Tertuln 
lian, a presbyter in the Church at Carthage, who was con- 
temporary with Ireneeus, and wrote about A. D. 195. He 
was a man of ardent temperament, something wanting in 
sound judgment, and in the latter part of his life, not en^ 



* £p. Flor. in Euseb. Ecc. Hiat v. 20. t Mavtyr. Igo. c« 3^^ 
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tirely sound in the faith. Among other strange notions that 
he fell into, one was, that sin, after baptism, could hardly be 
pardoned; or, in other words, that all sin, after baptism, 
was sin against the Holt Ghost. Hence he advised the 
delay of baptism. The following is from his treatise. On 
Baptism.* 

" Therefore, according to the condition and dispasition of 
persons, and also their age, the delay of baptism is more ad- 
visable ; especially in the case of little children, (panmlos.) 
.... Our LoBD says, indeed, ' Forbid them not to come 
unto me.' Therefore let them come when they understand ; 
whfen they are instructed why it is that they come."f 

Two remarks are suggested by this quotation ; first, that 
Tertullian, in advising the delay of infant baptism, recog- 
nizes the existence of the practice in the Church at that 
time ; and, second, that he understood the passage, <' Suffer 
little children to come unto me, and forbid them not," (Matt, 
xix. 14; Mark x. 14; Luke xviii. 16 ;) as did the Primitive 
Church generally, and as the principles of common-sense 
interpretation now require us to construe it, to denote coming 
to Christ in baptism. Tertullian also understands the pas- 
sage, (1 Cor. vii. 14,) of which we have before spoken, to 
denote baptism. Thus he quotes the passage : " Of either 
parent sanctijkd, the children that are bom are holy;" by 
reason of the prerogative of that seed, and also the instruc- 
tion in their education; else, says he, were they unclean, 

• C. 18. 

t In the days of Cyprian, A. D. 250, a council was held at Carthage, 
at which sixty-six African bishops were present, when the propriety of 
baptizing before the eighth day was considered, and all were of opin- 
ion that it might be done before that. (Ep. Fidus.) Now, as Cyprian 
was the pupil and an admirer of Tertullian, (Jerom. Script. £cc.,) the 
language of the pupil may fairly be quoted, to show the opinion of the 
master on this subject. 

7* 
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But yet meaning to be understood thus : that the childreii of 
the faithful, are designed for holiness ;* that is, '^ baptismal 
holiness."f That Tertullian was opposed to infant baptism, 
no one doubts, and this fact is the most conclusive evidence 
of the existence of the practice, as no one would oppose a 
thing which had no existence. 

We have now examined all the passages in the Bible, and 
the Fathers of the two first centuries, which have any direct 
bearing on the question touching the subjects of baptism ; 
and are authorized to say, that the evidence is conclusive in 
favor of the right of infants to baptism. 

There are several other arguments in proof of the ocm- 
elusion here drawn, but we have extended this examination 
so much beyond our original intention, that we shall barely 
enumerate them. 

I. That the quantity of water is not essential to the ordi^ 
nance, we infer: — 

1. Because baptism being symbolic of purification, the 
rule given by Chbist to Peter, (John xiii.,) he that was 
washed in part, was clean every whit, is applicable.:^ 

2. From the cases of household baptism, as in the cases 
of Cornelius, (Acts x. ;) of Lydia, (Acts xvi. ;) of the Jailer,' 
(Acts xvi. ;) of Crispus, (Acts xviii. and 1 Cor. i. ;) of Ste- 
phanus and Gains, (1 Cor. i. ;) and of the baptism on the 
day of Pentecost, (Acts ii. ;) and at Samaria, by Philip, 
(Acts viii. ;) which alone would render infant baptism highly 
probable. 

II. That infants are to be admitted to baptism and the 
privileges of the new covenant, we also infer >— 

1. Prom the fact that the Christian Church has succeeded 



* De Anima, c. 39. t De Bap. c. 12. 

X This text was understood by Tertulliaii, as having especial refer* 
ence (b baptism. De Bapt. c. 13. 
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the Jewish Church, into which infants were received by ex- 
press command. That it has so succeeded, is evident from 
what we have before said ; and also, 

(1.) Because the blessings promised to Abraham, at the 
institution of the covenant, of which circumcision was the 
seal, were intended for the Grentiles also, through &ith in 
Jbsus Christ. (Gren. xvii. ; Gral. iii. 19-29.) 

(2.) Because the covenant made with Abraham, was not 
disannulled by the fulfilling of the law given at Sinai ; ana 
must, therefore, continue in force. (Gal. iii. 17.) 

(3.) Because all persons who have been baptized into 
CHKisTy are Abraham's seed, and heirs to the promises con- 
tained in the covenant made with him. (Ghil. iii. 27, 29.) 

2. We also infer that infants should be offered to Gk>D in 
baptism, upon the faith of the parent, or master, because tho 
blessings which Chbist conferred upon men, were frequently 
given to children and servants, on the faith of the parents or 
master. Thus, the servant of the centurion was healed, 
upon the faith of his master.- (Matt, viii.) The ruler's 
daughter was restored to life and health, on account of her 
father's faith, (Luke viii. ;) and the woman of Samaria, by 
her faith, obtained the like blessing for her daughter. (Matt. 
XX.) And the little children, on whom Christ bestowed his 
blessing, were presented to him on the faith of believing 
parents. In view of these, and many other facts of a similar 
character, it is impossible for us to see how any servant of 
Christ can reject from his covenant, those to whom He ex- 
tended those blessings while on earth, and of whom He said» 
" of such is the kingdom of God.^" 
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• CHAPTER IX. 

INCIDENTAL PROOF AS TO THE M(^ OF BAPTISM. 

In the discussion of this question, reference is often made 
to the present practice of the Oriental Churches. We add, 
therefore, the customs of those ChuAhes, to satisfy the curi- 
osity of such as lay any stress upon it. 

Armenians " The Priest then asks the name of 

the child, and taking him on his left arm, and supporting his 
feet with his right, he puts him into the font, his head being 
kept out of the water.* Then with tbe hollow of his hand, he 
povrs water upon the child three times, baptizing him,"f &c. 

Syro-Jacobites " The child is then put into the 

font with his face toward the East, and his head being sup- 
ported by the right hand of the Priest, fhe water is taken up in 
the hollow of his left hand, and poured three Umes upon ike 
head, while he says, ' N. is baptized,' ^^X ^^* 

Copts and Abyssinians. " Among the Copts and Abys- 
sinians, baptism is administered as among the Syrians;" 
that is, by the priest's pouring water upon the head of the can- 
didate, while the body of the person is in the water, the head 



* Yet the Anneman Liturgy ufles the language, ** descending into the 
water," as applied to our Saviour. Ass. vol. II. p. 199. 

t This account of the mode of baptism among the Armenians, is from 
Rey. I>r. Jarris' Report to Board of Missions of Prot Epis. Ch., U. S. 
That given in Schrceder's Thesaurus langusB ArmeniacsB, p. 328, on 
the authority of an Armenian Priest, (the Bishop of Erivan) varies little 
from this. It is there said that the Priest holds the child over the font 
and pourSi or sprinkles water upon the top of his head, three times, say. 
ing the words of baptism, and afterwards putting him into the water 
three times, washes his whole body. ^ 

t Ass. Bib. Orient IV. 241-245. 
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■ ■#* 

being out. Consequently, baptism among them is aceani' 
panted by immersion, m one sense of the word, but not in 
the sense contended for ; while at the same time, the immer- 
sion is not regarded as. a part of the baptism. 

The Stbo-ChaldjbIns, improperly calTed Nestorians, use 
the same formula of baptism as the Syro-Jacobites, and the 
Priest puts the child into the font in the same manner as 
among them, that is, he puts the candidate into the water up to 
the neck, and pours water upon him three times, imposing hands 
nupon him while in the water,* 

Greek Chttrch. The practice of this Church is not uni- 
form. In Greece proper, some hold immersion necessary ; 
others not ; but the whole Russian Church holds it immate- 
rial. We give an extract firom a very scarce book ; An Ac* 
mmt of the Greek Church, by Thomas Smith, B. D.f 

'< The infant, if well, is brought into the Church ; in the 
entrance of which is the font, usually large, and about a foot 

and a half deep In the winter, that the tender body 

of the infant may not suffer by cold, they for the naost part 
warm the water, upon which the Priest breathes and makes 
a cross, and then poureth oil upon it in the form of a cross, 
three times, with which having anointed the child, and hold- 
ing him upright with his hands, his face toward the east, he 
performs the mystical rite, .... and at the mention of 
each person of the Trinity, the Priest dips the child into the 
water ; . . . . which threefold immersion, they for the most 
part rigidly retain; .... though they do not scropJe to 
vary firom it upon occasion, being content sometimes to pour 
water upon the face of the infant three times.":!: 

It is not said in this work, whether the head of the person 
is put under the water or not, but the account gives us such 

• Ohal. Kit in Asb. Bib. Orient IV. S41-345. 

1 8vo. Oxford, 168Q. X See Ch. Mag. iU. 71, a. 
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; 

particulars, as to show it is impossible it could be done.* 
Besides, the fact that pouring is sometinies substituted, shows 
conclusively that this must be somewlud connected with the 
practice of the other Oriental Churobes, which we haye 
mentioned. 

We give, on the other side, a quotation from ^ Theooletus 
Pharmacides, < Secretary of the Holy Synod of Niece.' Mt 
is taken from a pamphlet published in Athens, in 1639, enti- 
tled, O psetuUmtanos GermanoSy and is a reply to an article in 
a religious periodical in Athens, which was attributed to 
Constantine CEconomos, who wrote under the assumed signa- 
ture of Grermanos, the editor of the periodical. Hence the 
appellaticm p^eudonumos, false." .... ''It appears that 
(Ec(Hiomos, following the Russian theologians, held that the 
mode of Christian baptism is twofold, being either immersion or 
ablution. On this point, the Secretary of the Synod of Greece 

says,t 

'< But we ask the very pious Russian divines, where they 
found this twofold mode of baptizing ? Was it in the New 
Testament? But ia that baptizo, in the command of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, (Matt, xxviii. 19,) signifies nothing else 
than that which the same Greek word properly signifies ; and 
this is manifest from the baptism of our Lord himself^ who, 
when he was baptized, went up out of the water, (Matt. iii. 
16 ;) but he who goes up out of the water, goes down first 
into it ; that is, he is all baptized in it. We learn, therefore, 
from the New Testament, one mode of baptizing, that by m- 
mersion, (xaraSvifsoey) and immersion is no other than an entire 
covering by means of or in water Then again the 

* The fonts of the Greek Church, even in Greece, are often, if not gen. 
erally, so small that immersion is impracticable, being frequently not 
more than a foot deep. — E. A. S. 

t We quote from a periodical that allows nothing but imiieraion to be 
baptism, and give it9 translation. — Bap, Advocate, 
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Rofloaitt were taught Christianity by us, and from their 
teachers they learned one and only one mode of baptizing ; 
that by a threefold immexnon and emersion of the entire per- 
son baptized in the water ; and this is baptiim) according to 
the most proper and Scriptural meaning of the word." 
(p. 36.) 

Here then we have an immerser's version of a foreign 
writer ; whidi proves that thirty-five millions of ^' the Greek 
Church/' out of forty.five millions, hold, that it ia indijfereni 
wkeiher htpiism be performed by immersion, or any other waak- 
ing. Second, the ** Secretary of the Holy Synod of Niece,'' 
writing especially to contradict this opinion, tells us, that 
baptism ** is no other than an entire covering by means cf, or 
m water ;" ^at is, water enough must be poured on ft> the 
person, to wet him all over, or he must be put into the water* 
Hence the strongest advocate of immersion, according to his 
own translation of the author, places the covering of the per- 
son by means of pouring water on to him, before that of put- 
ting the person into the water, which is in accordance with 
the conclusion before drawn, as to the proper mode of apply- 
ing the element. 

We add another species of evidence, hitherto overlooked, 
which can hardly fail to carry convincing evidence to the 
minds of intelligent men. In early times, jvhen Christianity 
was first preached to the different nations, different practices 
were pursued, in regard to ecclesiastical phraseology. Tech- 
nical terms were either transferred from the Greek, as in 
Latin, or the Greek was translated, as in most of the lan- 
guages of Europe. Where this was done, the translator 
would select that word in his own language, which would 
give the leading and prominent idea of the original, as it was 
then understood. This argument, as applied to Baptism, is 
especially appropriate, for if the word haptlzo had once been 
introduced and naturalized, it would have held its place. 
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Peshtto, or Old Syriac, The oldest of all the yemcfnSf 
and the one most important in reference to this point, is that 
which was made into the common language of Palestine, and 
which is knoW9 as the Peshito, or Literal Version, This, 
too, was the vernacular tongue of Justin Martyr, and hence, 
is of deep interest, as confirming or contradicting the in- 
ferences drawn from his writings. This version iranslaUg 
** baptize" and its derivatives, by Amadf (f^e^) which signi- 
fies in all the cognate languages, standi to cause to stamd^ 
but in Syriac, (1) to he washed, and (2) to he haptixed. The 
derivative amodo, signifies ahlution, hapttxing, haptismy or wash- 
ing, indiscriminately. It is worthy of note, that in the Sy- 
riac, neither the common words for tmrnersion, or sprmkHngf 
are ever employed to signify baptism, and also, that while 
amad and its derivatives are used interchangeably with those 
words which signify washing, they do not seem ever to have 
been used as synonymous with words denoting immersion or 
submersion.* 



* Castell, Heptaglot. Lex. in loco. Ejrschias, Syriac Lexicon, 93. 
Tyschen's Syriac Lexicon, 149, and Michaelis' Edition of Castell's Syriac 
Lexicon, II. 655. — ^The inquiry, why the Syrians employed afnmd, whidi, 
in the kindred languages, — ^the Hebrew, Ethiopian, and Arabic, — signi- 
fies to stand, to eaiiM to stand, to be firm, to constitute, and which in 
Hebrew never signifies washing of any kind, is a curious and important 
one. It is impossible for us, however, to give more than a conjectural 
answer. Michaelis (Cast. II. 655) supposes it was, because the candi- 
date stood in the water, at the administration of the rite. This seems 
at first to be altogether too slight and insufficient a reason, but when we 
recollect the ancient usage of this class of words, it is not so improbable. 
Thus the Latin Sto, {to stand,) signifies ** to stand to make a set 
speech," and hence it came to mean, *' to make a set speech ;" also ** to 
stand to fight,*' and hence, to fight. The Greek has also a similar usage 
of ivrtfiii. So the Hebrew amad, signifies to stand before one to serve 
or minister ; and hence, to serve^ to minister. In the same manner the 
Syriac amad may signify ** to stand to be baptized," and hence, to bt 
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Bsittano-Celtic. The ancient Britons, as we shall show 
in a subsequent chapter, were certainly converted to Chris- 
tianity in the second, in all probability in the first, century. 
In this language, the word hapiizo was translated, not trans- 
ferred. The Brittano-Celtic word for bapUsmy was bedyz; 
which denotes primarily '< a giving, a gifl, a preparation, a 
setting apart, or consecration." No reference whatever is 
made to the mode of baptism in the use of this word, which 
denotes "consecration or setting apart." The derivative* 
are, hedyza and bedyzvan, "a font, or baptistry;" hedyzian, 
'^to baptize." So also, bedyz yr Ysbryd Glan, was "bap- 
tism of the Holt Ghost," or "the gift of the Holy Ghost,7 
and bedyz esgob, confirmation, or Bishop's baptism,* The 
mode of baptism could not have been the leading idea in the 
minds of the Britons, as no reference is made to it, in the 
words denoting the rite. 

Hiberno-Celtic. Christianity was propagated from Bri- 
tain into Ireland, and had made considerable progress there 
before the time of St. Patrick, who was ordained Bishop of 
Ireland, A. D. 433. They used words in their own language 
to denote the several rites and ceremonies of religion, and 
baptism was called ^^bcdste;'' io baptize, ^^ baisd-im,'' The 
original anc)- proper meaning of this word may be inferred 
from the fact, thai a derivative from the same root, and the 
only one in common use in that language, " baist-each,'* is 
used to denote rain. Hence, among the ancient Irish, the 

baptized, — a conclusion in accordance with all the evidence we have 
been able to discover in regard to the mode of receiving this rite. 

* Owen's Geiriadur Cyraraeg a Seasong, 2 vols. 4to. London, 1793. 
This reference to the gift of the Holy Ghost in confirmation, is an in- 
teresting fact, and worthy of consideration. It is worthy of note also, 
that the quotations from Scripture, made by the British historian Gildas, 
are not from the Latin Vulgate, though he wrote in Latin. — Pref, to 
Works of Gildas f viii. 

8 
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mode of baptism was thought of, and reference is made to it ; 
consequently, baptism must have originally been performed 
in Ireland, by sprinkUng or pouring.* 

ScotO'Cbltic. Christianity was preached in Scotland about 
the same time as in Ireland, and the same words are em- 
ployed to denote the rite of baptism; baisi, **to baptize:^* 
baisteadh, '^ baptism." The kindred words from the same 
root, are, baistidh, "drops of water from the eaves," and 
baiseachy "a shower of rain, "f 

Egyptian. The New Testament was translated into the 
Egyptian tongue at an early period, certiainly €is early as 
the third century, and hence, is of high authority on this 
point. It is of importance, also, as tending to confinn or 
contradict the conclusions we have drawn, in regard to the 
usage of baptizo, by the Egyptian, Clement of Alexandria. 
The common word to denote baptism in all the Elgyptian 
dialects, is OOJULC, (oms,) to which TattamJ gives no signifi- 
cation but to baptize ; while P£tron§ supposes it to signify 
primarily, to stand in the watery to cover with toaier. The 
root, however, seems to be merely om, as appears from the 
noun atUt-OOJUL, (jin-om,) signifying baptism and b(^^tizingy\\ 
and, consequently, signifies watery or wet ; and, as a verb, to 



* O'Brien's FocaloV Gaoighilge-Sacs-Bhearla, 8vo. Dublin, 1832 

t Dictionarum Scoto-Celticum, 2 vols. 4to. Lond. and Edin. 1836. 
Our English word to baste, used in cookery, to signify moistening by 
pouring on a fluid, is a Brittano-Saxon word, and comes from the same 
root. 

X Lexicon of the Languages of Egypt. 

^ Grammar of the Coptic Language, 79. 

H The prefix jin., is the common Egyptian prefix, added to verbs to 
form nouns, signifying the name of the action, (Peyron, Copt Gram. 
29 ;) and » final is often a servile letter, (Pey. 23.) The root, om, oc- 
cttrs in lOJULi dom,) the sea, Heb. D** ; in nJ-OJtl» (pi-om,) ike 
w^ter, the sea, etc. 
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tpet, mmsteriy toaier. No distinct allusion is made to the 
mode of performing baptism in the Egyptian versions, and 
all apparent reference there is, sustains the views we have 
taken of Clement's language. 

Ethiopian. The Ethiopian version of the New Testa- 
ment was made in the fourth century, in all probability at 
Alexandria, from whence this people received Christianity, 
and, consequently, furnishes a valuable commentary upon 
the Alexandrine views of baptism at that time. The word 

s, 

employed in this version to denote the ordinance, is 111^$, 
(la-ma-kay) from XDi^lT) {ta-ma-ay) to tinge, dye, color, stain, 
rarely to dip. But the ordinary words signifying immersion 
and submersion are never applied to baptism. Hence we 
must conclude, that the mode of baptism was not promi- 
nent, if at all, present in the mind of the Ethiopian trans- 
lator.* 

McESo-GoTHS. The Goths appear to have been converted 
to Christianity some time before A. D. 300, as the signature 
of the Gothic Bishop, Theophilus of Bosphorus, Metropolitan 
of the Groihs, stands to the decrees of the Council of Nice, 
A. D. 325.')' But the Bible was not translated into that lan- 
guage until about A. D. 400, when it was done by Ulfilas, 
Bishop of the McBso-Groths.ij: He employs daup, cognate 
with our word dip, to denote baptism. § From the Gothic, 
this word was adopted into German, and several other north- 

» Waiinflleb'B Ed. Ludolf Ethiop. Lex. col. 414, Castell, in pJat^. It 
is vorthv of remark, that |^)2tO) which in Hebrew and Syriac signifies 
to he unclean, impure, foul, in the Ethiopian siguiiies to dye, color, 
itain; so that tamaka, is precisely like Tertullian's use of ttngo, to 
signify the same thing. See ante p. 63. 

t Soc. Ece. H. ii. 41. 

I Soc. Ecc. H. iv. 27, Sozem. vi. 37, and Hug. Intd. N. T., P. I. § 13G. 

^ Zahn's, Ulfilas, Weissenfels, 4to. 1805, in Glossar., and Matt. ii. 11 ; 
Mark I 4 ; vii. 4, 8 ; Luke ill 3, 21 ; John xiii. 26. 
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em languages, at a much later period : Dutch, doopen ; 
German, taufen. But that Ulfilas did not use dauperiy to de* 
note dipping, is evident from his language. Thus, he says, 
(Mark i. 8,) "Ik dawpja izwis in watin, is dawpeUh izwis in 
Ahmin Weihamma ; I baptize (dip) you in water, he shall 
baptize (dip) you in the Holt Ghost." 

Armenian. The Armenians, until about A. D. 430, made 
use of the Syriac Scriptures and Liturgy, when the Bible 
was translated into the language of Armenia, from Greek 
manuscripts, and bapUzo was translated. The word ordina- 
rily employed was U Ljpintri^ (msksrdielf) which is a 
derivative, compoimded, as would seem, of uUJDnhiy 
(makhriel,) and aLntri , (zdiel,) both of which signify to 
purifyf in a neuter sense, after the analogy of the oriental 
usage. But we do not- find the word signifying baptism^ 
ever used interchangeably, either with words signifying tnu 
mersion or sprinkUng. No allusion, therefore, is here made 
to the mode of baptism, the idea being that of purification.* 

Anglo-Saxon. The Anglo-Saxons were converted from 
A. D, 590 to 610, and they also used a word in their own 
language to denote this rite. The word chosen by them was 
"yiiZ^n," " to whiten, cleanse, purify," from whence came 
"yii/ZwA^," baptism ; and "/wZZu^terc," a baptizer.f Nothing 
can be certainly learned from this language, concerning the 
mode of baptism ; but this we may certainly learn, that the 
Anglo-Saxons regarded the moral signification, and not ike 
mode, as important. Some of the Lexicons give " dyp-patiy^* 
to dip,:]: as one of the words used by the Anglo-Saxons, sig- 

* SchrcBder's Thesaurus LiiigusB ArmeniacsB, iii. 3, v. 6. Ancher's 
ArmeDian Dictionary, in loco, 

t Matt. iii. 1, 11 ; xxi. 25. Sax. Chron. 24, 25, 26, 28, 29, 32, 39, etc 
Bede, Ecc. Hist. i. 27 ; u. 2 ; iii. 21. Elf. Ep. i. c. 20, 23, 40. 

t Dyp-pan is the common word in the Saxon Scriptures, where dip 
occms in fIngUsh ; fulluht, when the word baptism is found.. Anothff 
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mTyiDg (o haptixe; bat we have never seen an instance of its 
use in that sense. '< FulluJu^' is used in the Creeds, in the 
Scriptures, and such of the Homilies as we have been able 
to examine. 

Dutch. The Dutch version of the Scriptures has been 
appealed to by some, as evidence on this subject. But that 
is ahogether too late to be pertinent. Besides, the Dutch 
were converted by Anglo-Saxon missionaries ; Willibrod, the 
first missionary there, having been consecrated bishop by 
Wilfred, for some time Archbishop of York, A. D. 692,* and 
founded the See of Utrecht, A. D. 697.t The Dutch, there- 
fore, derived Christianity from the Anglo-Saxons, who did 
not regard ^ mode of baptism as essential ; and they copied 
their translation of baptixo from the Moeso-Grothic, where 
daupen could not signify immersion. Besides, doop does not 
signify immersion. Thus in the Rubric to the baptismal ser- 
vice, it is said ; '^ He shall dip (' dompelen') the child in the 
water ;" or " pour water upon it,'* and shall say : " / ftop- 
tize (doop) thee," dec. Here is a distinction made between 
dipping and baptizing ;:(: and, consequently, they can not 
mean the same thing. The same may be said of the Ger- 
man " taufen," to baptize ; and " eintunken," " eintauchen," 
to dip, to immerse. In addition to this, we give the following 
words in the Dutch, as tending to illustrate the same point : 
doopen, "to baptize;" dooping, "washing;" dompelen, "to 

word employed by the Saxons to denote baptism, was Cristnian, from 
whence comes our word to christen, which denotes literally, to make a 
Christian, according to the Scriptural use of the word. The Icelancfi^ 
Kristna, has the same signification. 

* Bede, v. 11, 12. Alcuin. Vit Will. 

t Hist Episc. Ultraj. p. 1, in Boss. Diss. Orig. Germ. Lang. p. 
xciv. 

t Het. Boek der Gewone Gebcden. See also, Vander Kemp. Cate- 
chiamus, p. 516. 
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dip, to cover with water, to dip in water ;" dompeldoop^ '' to 
baptize by immersion."* 

These considerations prove most conclusively^ to our minds, 
that the mode of baptism was not regarded as important by 
the early Christians, for had it been, it is perfectly incredible 
that those who received Christianity, if not from the Apostles 
themselves, from their immediate disciples, should make no 
allusion to it, in the words employed to denote it. 



CHAPTER X. 

REQinSITES OF BAPTISM— CREEDS. 

Having ascertained who were proper siibjecfil of baptism, 
and how it was to be administered, we shall iifquire, What 
was required of those who came ta baptism ? To this inquiry 
the answer is obvious, in all parts of the New Testament — 
faith arid repentance. What were all the articles of faith 
required by the Apostles, we are not told. But, in the case 
of the Eunuch, it was required that he should profess his 
faith in the Son of GrOD. (Acts viii. 37.) 

In the age next succeeding the Apostles, the articles of be- 
lief were embodied in what is called a Creed. Among the 
Latin Fathers, it was called The Rule of Faith, {regula 
fdei.)^ It was called the Canon, or Rule of Faith, by the 
Council of Antioch, about 265.:|: In later writers it has still 
other names. 



* Nederduitseh, Wortel-Worden,. and Kilian. 

t Iren. L 19. Tert. De Pres. c. 13.. De Veland. Virg. c. i. Jerome,, 
£p. 54. Ad MarceL 
X Eusek vii. 30. 
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This, Irenasus says,* was an '' unalterable Canon, '^ which 
" the Church, though it be dispersed over all the world, from 
one end of the earth to the other, received from the Apos- 
tles, and their disciples."')* And Tertullian frequently men. 
tions its being used at baptism.:|: Several of the early 
writers have given the substance of the creed, as it was in 
their day. Some have erroneously supposed that these wri- 
ters give the words of their creeds. But this they do not 
profess to do. They merely give the sense, or substance of 
it, in their own language ; and generally, only so much of it 
as is pertinent to the particular subject under consideration. 
The following are some of the earliest accounts of it. 

Substance of the Creed, as given by IrensBus, A. D. IT'S :§ 
"The Church, though it be dispersed over all the world 
from one end of the earth to the other, received from the 
Apostles an# their disciples, the belief in oae Goo the Fa- 
ther Almiglfty, Maker of heaven, and earth, and sea, and all 
things in them : and in one Christ Jesus, the Son of God, 
who was incarnate for our salvation : and in the Holy Ghost, 
who preached by the prophets the dispensations of God : and 
the advent, and nativity of a virgin, and passion, resurrec- 
tion from the dead, and bodily ascension of the fleiA of his 
beloved Son, Christ Jesus our Lord, into heaven ; and his 
coming again from heaven in the glory of the Father, to 
consummate all things, and raise the flesh of all mankind : 
that, according to the will of ^ invisible Father, every knee 
should bow, of things in heaven, and things in the earth, and 
things under the earth, to Jesus Christ, our Lord, and God, 
and Saviour, and King ; and that every tongue should con- 
fess him ; and that He shall exercise just judgment upon all,^ 
and send spiritual wickedness, the transgressing and apostate 

» Adv. Heer. i. 1. t i 2. 

t See De Bup. c. 6 ; Be Pt«». c. 13> 14^21, 27. § L. k c. 2. 
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angels, with all ungodly, unrighteous, and blaspheming men, 
into everlasting fire ; but grant life to all righteous and holy 
men, that keep his commandments and persevere in his 
love, some from the beginning, others after repentance, on 
whom he confers immortality, and invests them with eternal 
glory/' 

Substance of the Creed, as given by Tertullian, about 195 :* 
" There is," says he, " one rule of faith only which admits 
of no change or alteration, that teaches us to believe in one 
God Almighty, the Maker of the world ; and in Jesds Christ, 
his Son, who was bom of the Virgin Mary, crucified under 
Pontius Pilate, the third day arose again from the dead, re- 
ceived into heaven ; he sitteth now at the right hand of God, 
who shall come again to judge both the quick and the dead, 
by the resurrection of the flesh." 

In his book De Prcescriptis, and also in that ijbiinst Prax. 
eas, he has other forms substantially the same,^ith the ad- 
dition of the doctrine of the procession of the Holt Ghost, 
the Sanctifier and Comforter.'f' 

Substance of the Creed, as given by Origen, about A. D. 
230 ::j: " The things," says he, " which are manifestly hand- 
ed down by Apostolical teaching, are these: First, TTiat 
there is one God, who created and made all things, and 
caused the whole universe to exist out of nothing ; the God 
of all the just that ever were from the first creation and 
foundation of all; the God of Adam, Abel, Seth, Enos, 
Enoch, Noe, Sem, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, the twelve Patri- 
archs, Moses and the Prophets ; and that this God, in the 
last days, as he had promised before by his Prophets, sent 
our Lord Jesus Christ, first to call Israel, and then the Gen- 



» De Velarid. Virg. c. 1. Adv. Prax. c. 2. t C. 13, Prax. c. 2. 

t Peri Archon, in Pref. Tom. i. p. 665, in Bing. Ant Ecc. B. x. 
c. 4, § 2. 
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tiles, after the infidelity of his people Israel. This just and 
good God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, gave both 
the Law and the Prophets, and the Grospels, being the God 
of the Apostles, and of the Old and New Testament." The 
next article is, << That Jssns Christ, who came Into the world, 
was begotten of the Father before every creature, who min- 
istered to his Father in the creation of all things, (for by him 
all things were made,) in the last times made himself of no 
reputation and became man ; he who was God, was made 
flesh, and when he was man, he continued the same God 
that he was before. He assumed a body in all things like 
ours, save only that it was bom of a virgin by the Holy 
Ghost. And because this Jesus Christ was bom and suffered 
death common to all, in truth, and not only in appearance, 
he was truly dead ; for he rose again truly from the dead, 
and after hir Tesurrection conversed with his disciples, and 
was taken up into heaven. They also delivered unto us^ 
that the Holt Ghost was joined in the same honor' and digi- 
nity with the Father and the Son." 

In another place he gives it more briefly, thus :* "I be- 
lieve there is one God, the Creator and Maker of all things ; 
and one that is from him God the word, who is consubstantial 
with him, and co-eteraal, who in the last times took human 
nature upon him of [the Virgin] Mary, and was crucified, 

and raised again from the dead. I believe also the Holy 

Ghost, who exists from all eternity." 
The substance of the Creed, is given by Cyprian, about 

A. D. 250, in which he enumerates all the articles included 

in the foregoing, but in the form of questions, j" 
Substance of the Creed, as far as it relates to the Holy 

Trinity, as given by Gregory Thaumaturgus, about A. D. 

— , II.. _ , ^i^^^^m ^■■■■■_Li^ i_ LI i^M I ^^ ~ 

» Cont Marc. Dial. i. Tom. 2, 815k 
t Ep. 69, 70, 76. 
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270.* « There is one God, the Father of the living Woid, 
the subsisting wisdom and power, the eternal express image 
of God, who is a Perfect begetter of a Perfect, a Father of an 
only begotten Son. And one Lord, one of one, God of God, 
the character and image of the Grodhead, the word of power, 
the wisdom that comprehends the whole system of the world, 
the power that made every creature. The true Son of the 
true Father, invisible of invisible, incorruptible of incorrupti- 
ble, immortal of immortal, eternal of eternal. And one Holt 
G90ST, who has his existence from God, who was manifested 
to men by the Son, the perfect image of the perfect Son, the 
living cause of all living, the fountain of l^oliness, essential 
sanctity, who is the author of holiness in others. In wIuhb 
GrOD the Father is manifested, who is above all and in all, 
and GrOD the Son, whose power runs through all things. A 
perfect Trinity, whose glory, eternity, and domfSton is no way 
divided or separated from each other. In this Trinity, there- 
fore, there is nothing created or servile, nothing adventitious 
or extraneous, that did not exist before, but afterward came 
into it. The Father was never without the Son, nor the Son 
without the Spirit, but the Trinity abides the same, im- 
changeable and invariable forever." 

Substance of the Creed, as given by Lucian the Martyr, 
about A. D. 280.f "We believe, according to the tradi- 
tion of the Grospels, and Apostles, in one Gtod, the Father, 
Almighty, Creator, and Maker, and Grovemor of all things, 
of whom are all things: and in one Lord Jesus Christ, 
his only begotten Son, who is God, by whom are all 
things, who was begotten of the Father, God of GrOD^ 
Whole of Whole, One of One, Perfect of Perfect, King 
of King, Lord of Lord, the Word, the Wisdom, the Life, 

* Greg. Thaum. 42. 

t Athan. De Synod ArmiiL et Seleuc. i. 869-929. Soer. Eco. IBs. u. 10. 
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he true Light, the true Way, the Resurrection, the Shep- 
lerd, the Gate, the incommutable and unchangeable image 
>f the divine essence, power and glory, the first-bom of 
ivery creature, who was always from the beginning, GrOD, 
he Word with GrOD, according to what is said in the Gros- 
>el ; * and the Word was God,' by whom all things were 
nade and in whom all things subsist, who in the last days 
lescended from on high, and was born of a virgin accord- 
jog to the Scriptures, and being the Lamb of Grod, he was 
made the Mediator between God and man, being fore- 
ordained to be the author of our faith and life : for he said, 
* I came not from heaven to do my own will, but the will of 
kum that sent me.' Who sulSered and rose again for us the 
tiiird day, and ascended into heaven, and sitteth on the right 
band of the Father ; and he shall come again with glory to 
i^dge the qufetc and the dead. And we believe in the Holy 
Ghost, which is given to believers for their c(»isolation, and 
^ctnctification, and consummation, according to what our 
Loed Jesus Christ appointed his disciples, saying, * Go, 
^ach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
^d of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.' Whence the pro- 
l^rties of the Father are manif<^t, denoting him to be truly 
* father, and the properties of the Son, denoting him to be 
^uly a Son, and the properties of the Holy Spirit, denoting 
^ to be truly the Holy Ghost: these names not being 
simply put and to no purpose, but to express the particular 
subsistence, or hypostatic substance, of each person named, 
80 as to" denote them to be three in hypostasis, and one by 
consent." 

Creed of the Church of Jerusalem, A. D. 300.* " I believe 
in one God, the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and 
earth, and of all things visible and invisible ; and in one 



» Cyril. Cat 6, 77. 
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Lord Jesus Christ, the only begotten Son of God, begotten 
of the Father before all ages, the true Gtod, by whom all 
things were made, who was incarnate and made man, who 
was crucified and buried, and the third day he rose again 
from the dead, and ascended into heaven, and sitteth oa the 
right hand of the Father, and shall come to judge the quick 
and dead, of whose kingdom there shall be no end. And* iir 
the Holy Ghost, the Comforter, who spake by the Prophets. 
In one baptism of repentance, in the remission of sins, in one 
Catholic Church, in the resurrection of the flesh, and in the 
life everlasting." 

Creed of the Church of Alexandria, about the same time.* 
" We believe in one GrOD, the Father Almighty, and in 
Jesus Christ his Son, our Lord, God the Word begotten of 
Him before all ages; by whom all things were made, that 
are in heaven and in earth ; who came down Ifrom heayen, 
and was incarnate, and suffered, and rose again, and as- 
cended into heaven, and shall come again to judge the 
quick and the dead. And in the Holt Ghost, and in the 
resurrection of the flesh, and in the life of the world to 
come, and in the kingdom of heaven, and in one Catholic 
Church of God, extended from one end of the earth to the 
other." 

Creed of the Church of Antioch, about the same time.f 
" I believe in one only true God, the Father Almighty, 
Maker of all creatures visible and invisible ; and in Jesus 
Christ our Lord, his only begotten Son, the first bom of 
every creature, born of Him before all ages, and not made, 
very Gtod of very God, [consubstantial] with the Father ; by 
whom the world was framed and all things made ; who for 
our sakes came, and was born of the Virgin Mary, and was 
crucified under Pontius Pilate, was buried, and the third day 

m 

* Soc. i. 26. t Cass. De Incar. L. iy. 
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rose according to the Scriptures, and ascended into heaveni 
and shall come again to judge the quick and the dead." 

We have given these several Creeds, to show how general 
they were, and alao to show what was the faith of the primi- 
tive Church, on some of the most important doctrines of the 
^pel. The first, however, are to he regarded rather as the 
substance of the Creeds, than as the Creeds themselves. 
From this collection of primitive Creeds, it will be seen, 
that those who came to baptism, were required to profess 
their faith in all the great fundamental doctrines of the gos- 
pel; especially in the following: In one GrOD, the Father 
Almighty, the Creator of all things. In Jssus Chbist, be- 
gotten of the Father before all ages ; in his nativity, passion, 
banal, resurrection, ascension, and future coming to judg- 
ment. In the Holt Ghost, the Sanctifier and Comforter. 
That this Trinity of persons constitutes one only God, the 
same in substance, and all equally eternal. In one baptism, 
one Catholic Church, the resurrection of the dead, and a 
future judgment. 

The candidate was also required to make a public and 
ibnnal renunciation of the devil and all his works, of the 
pomps and vanities of the world, and of all of the lusts of the 
flesh ;♦ to give his consent to the Creedf when water was 
applied three times, — in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost,:|: some person standing sureties 
or sponsors for them.§ In some Churches the newly bap- 
tized person was given a mixture of honey and milk, in token 
of his spiritual infancy. || Afler this, it was deemed impro- 

* Tert. De Cor. cc. 3, 13. De Icedol. c 6, De Spect c. 4. 
t Ttrt De Cor. c. 3. 
t Tert De Cor. c. 3, Apos. Can. 42. 
i Tert De Cor. c 3. 

Tert. De Cor. 3, Clem. Alex. Peed. i. 6, Jerom. Adv. Lucif. c 8. 
Cone. III. Carth. Can. 24. 
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per for them to strive after the honors or offices of the world, 
or to seek its praises and glories,'*' to attend the circus, the 
theatre, the gladiatorial camp, or the wrestling gallery.f 
Nor were the baptized permitted to engage in any trade or 
occupation which ministered directly or indirectly to the 
practice of idolatry, by making idols, er assisting in the 
erection of idol temples, or in the adomings for either, or 
any other business, whereby Gtod was dishonored.^ 

Having ascertained who composed the Apostolic Churchy 
we proceed to inquire, who were cammifjnicants in that Church f 
We answer, only those who had received, or were desirous 
of receiving the rite of C!onfirmation. By Cot^rrnaiion^ we 
mean a rite which existed in the Apostolic Church, some- 
times called '' receiving the Holy Ghost^" at others, '< Gon- 
firmation," and at others, " the doctrine of the laying <ni of 
hands," and which consisted in the laying on rf an Apostle^g 
hands upon those who had been haptizedy accompanied by a 
fubUc profession of the faith of the person confirmed. As 
the examination of this point belongs properly to the ^^ power 
and duties of an Apostle," we shall only remark here, that 
if we find this rite existing in the various Churches, it was 
the duty of those who had received baptism, to receive this 
also, for we are not at liberty to suppose that the Apostles 
established any thing unmeaning or unnecessary. 



* Xert De Cor. c. 13. t Tert Apol c 38. 

X Tert de Spect cc 6-8. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

POWERS AND DOfflES OF THE MEMBERS OF THE CHURCH. 

1. It was their duty to assemble on the first day of the 
week, for the purpose of public worship, religious instruc- 
tion, and the celebration of the Eucharist. This is manifest 
from the Apostolic history. Thus, they toere assembled, 
*^with one accord, ii^one place, when they received the 
Holt Ghost." (Acts ii. 1, 4; iv. 31.) And this, as one 
may see, by reference to the Jewish festivals, was on the 
first day of the week. So at Antioch, Paul and Barnabas 
*^ assembled with the Church, for the space of a year," (Acts 
xi. 26 ;) and Paul commands the Hebrews not to ^* forsake 
the assembling of themselves together." (Heb. x. 25.) 

That this assembling was on the first day of the week, we 
learn from the same source. St. Paul, in one of his journeys 
through the cities of Asia, " stopped at Troas seven days. 
And on the first day of the week, when the disciples came to- 
gether to break bread, Paul preached." (Acts xx. 6, 7.) 
'^hat this assembling of the Church at Troas was no extra- 
^^^dinary or unusual meeting, but the common and ordinary 
^'ie, appears from the language, " on the first day of the 
^©ek, wTien the disciples came together to break bread ;" that 
^^9 to partake of the Lord's Supper. (Acts ii. 42 ;* 1 Cor. 
^* 16, 17 ; xi. 23.) Besides, the fact that it is not said to 
"^ an unusual or extraordinary thing, is conclusive evidence 
^M it was usual and customary. 

To the same effect is the command of St. Paul, to the 



«• 



* The Peshito, or Old Syriac Version, made at the close of the first, 
^^ beginning of the second century, renders this passage, ** breaking of 
Mie Eacharist,'* as also Acts xx. 7, quoted below. 
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Church at Corinth : ^* On the first day of the week, let every 
one of you < lay up in store,"*' as God hath prospered him ; 
that there he no gatherings when I come" (1 Cor. xvi. 2.) 
<' That there he no gatherings when I come" implies that 
there should be a gathering before he oame ; that is, when 
the alms were laid by in the treasury, or, on the first day of 
the week. 

The same account alludes to the object of this assembling. 
At Troas, << the disciples came together on the first day of the 
week to break bread, and Paul preached unto them." (Acts 
XX. 7.) At Antioch, also, Paul and Blirnabas, when " assem- 
bled with the Church, tavght the people,'^ (Acts xi. 26,) things 
suitable only for public assemblies, and belonging mainly to 
religious worship. In the absence of every thing opposed to 
the conclusion, we may affirm, that these direct references 
prove, that the members of the Apostolic Church assenibled 
on the first day of the week, for public worship, religious in- 
struction, and celebrating the Lord^s Supper ; and hence, that 
it was their duty to do so. 

Such, too, was the practice of the Church in the age next 
succeeding the Apostles.^ Pliny, Grovemor of Bith3mia, A. D, 
110, tells the Roman Emperor,f that the Christians "met on 
a certain stated day," for religious worship. This day, Ig- 
natius, A, D. 107, calls " the Lord's day,":]: the name by 
which it is designated by St. John. (Rev. i. 10.) It is called 
by Justin Martyr, " Sunday," because it is the first day, in 
which " God changed darkness and matter, and made the 
world," On " the same day, also, Jesus Christ rose from 
the dead,"§ on which day "they assemble for public wor- 
ship. "|| The same thing is noticed by Tertullian, A. D- 
185,f and by numerous^ subsequent writers. ^ 

* Rob. 3T4. t Ep. L, x. Ep. 97, X Ep. Mag. c. 9. 

i Apol. i. 8£k II C. 87. % De Cor. Mil. c 3, eCe. 
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2. When assembled, all were to take part in ike eervieeSt 
according to some order or form which was made use of in 
the Church. The Colossians were directed " to teach and 
admonish one another," or, as Professor Robinson renders 
it, one to anotherf* "ia psalms, and hymns, and spiritual 
songs." (Col. iii. 16.) This " teaching and exhorting one 
to another," could only be performed when assembled to- 
gether ; and if when assembled, must have been done ac- 
cording to some form or order previously established or 
agreed upon, or be productive of disorder and confusion. 
That it was not to be done according to every man's &ncy, 
bat agreeaUy to some established system, is a necessary in- 
ference from the censure cast upon the Corinthians for ir* 
regularities in this particular, as also from the language 
made use of by the Apostle in ccmdemning those practices. 
** How ia it, brethren," aaith he, '* when ye come together, 
every one of you hath a psalm, a doctipie, a tongue, a rev- 
elation, or an interpretation ? God is not the author of con- 
fusion, but of peace, as in all the Churches of the saints. 
Let all things be done decently, and in order. ^* (1 Cor. xiv. 
26, 33, 40, xa/roL ra^tvy " according to arrangement^ disposition^ 
or»cne*.")f The existence of a series, or an order, implies 
pt-arrangementy and the language in this case, like the one 
put in chapter second, is intelligible only by supposing the 
existence of some form, previously established, to which ref- 
erence is here made. 

The Ephesians, also, were directed to be '' filled with the 
spirit; speaking among themselves,'^ or, as Robinson says, 
*^ one to another, i in psalms, and hymns, and spiritual songs." 
(Eph. V. 18, 19.) These "psalms, and hymns, and spiritual 
songs," were of necessity precomposed forms, and the per- 
sons using them " spoke and exhorted one to another, ac- 

• Rob. 915. t RoU 420, 806. t Rob. 470 and 215 
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cording to [some] arrangement, disposition, or series/' Nov 
the only " arrangement or series," by which public Worship 
could be carried on by the whole assembly, without pro- 
ducing << confusion in the Churches," is, that oae or more 
should speak, and the rest reply by way of response. Tbis, 
however, applies only to those portions of worship, which 
were conducted by means of << psalms, and hymns, and spi- 
ritual songs ;" for, in praying and giving thanks, the speakp 
ers were directed to use ^* words easy to be understood," 
(1 Cor. xiv. 9-15;) or else how, saith the Apostle, << shall 
he that is unlearned,'*' say Amen V (v. 16.) This allusion 
to the practice of responding Amen to the prayers of the 
speaker, is the only thing on the subject in all the New 
Testament, and is, therefore, precisely parallel to the sup- 
posed case of << beating the reveille," before put ; and fbi 
reasons there given, compels us to believe it was the custom 
in the Apostolic Chiy*ch for the people to respond, Amen^ to 
the prayer of the speaker. Justin Martyr, A. D. 150, sayis 
that this was then the universal practice in the Church.f 

Should there be any doubt whether the Apostle, in writing 
to the Ephesians and Colossians, referred to public worsk^^ 
it will vanish at once, if a comparison is instituted between 
that, and the account in Corinthians. In Ephesians and 
Colossians, the argument is not only similar, but the lan- 
guage is also the same. To the Colossians, he says : ^'Teacli 
and exhort, one to another, in psalms, and hymns, and spirit 
ual songs, singing with grace in your hearts to the Lord. 
And whatsoever ye do, in word or deed, do all in the name 
of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to God, and the Father by 
him. Wives, submit yourselves unto your own husbands^ 
as it is fit in the Lord." (Col. iii. 17, 18.) 

To the Ephesians, he says : << Speaking one to another, in 

* Rob. 52. t Apol. i. 87. 
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psalms, and hymns, and spiritual songs, and («'0'aXXovrt^) 
chantmgy* in your hearts to the Lord ; giving thanks always 
for all things unto God and the Father, in the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Wives, submit yourselves unto your 
own husbands, as unto the Lord.'' (Eph. v. 19, 22.) 

In Corinthians, the aigument is parallel, and the language 
very similar ; and here the Apostle speaks expressly of puh. 
lie worship. ** How is it, then, brethren ? when ye come 
together, [in the Church,] (w. 23, 28, 34,) every one hath a 
psalm, hath a doctrine, hath a tongue, hath a revelation.f 
Let all things be d<Mie unto edifying. Let your women 
keep silence in the Churches, for they are commanded to be 
under obedience, as also saith the law ; and if they will 
learn any thing, let them ask their husbands at home." 
(1 Cor. xiv. 26, 84, 35.) 

In all three Epistles the argument is the same, saving that 
in the two first, the language is that of direction, in the last, 
of censure ; — the mode of conducting it the same, and the 
language similar; and, as one refers expressly to public 
worship, the only reasonable inference is, that the others re- 
late to the same thing.:]: These passages, therefore, in the 
absence of all ccmtradiction, prove the use of precomposed 
forms in the Apostolic Church ; and they refer directly to the 
practice of responsive toorship. And from the nature of the 
evidence by which these questions are to be decided, this is 
as much as we have a right to expect. 

That much, if not all, of the public worship of the Primi- 
- 

» Rob. 904. 

t St. Cyprian passes sentence of condemnation upon those "who 
dare to build another altar, and to offer another prayer toith unlicensed 
vordB." Unit. Ecc. c. 14. 

\ Compare Paley's Hora Paulinte, on this mode of analysis, and 
also on the synchronism of the Epistles to the Ephesians and Coles- 
iians. 
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tive Church, was by way of response, is proved by the 
earliest writers. Clement, of Rome, about A. D. 83, says :* 
<< We ought to take heed, that looking into the depths of di- 
vine knowledge, we do all things m orc^r,f whatsoever our 
Lord hath copimanded us to do. That we perform our 
offerings and services [i. e. the offering of the Holy Com- 
munion and public worship] to God, at their appointed sea- 
sons ; for these he hath commanded to be done, not rashly 
and disorderly, but at certain determinate times and hours." 

So the Roman Grovemor, Pliny, A. D. 110, informs us, 
that the Christians << met on a certain stated datfy and sung hy 
turns, (invicem,) a hymn to Christ, as GrOD.'':|: Tertullian 
often mentions forms of prayer, and expressly attributes them 
to Christ. That the public worship of the Synagogue was 
by a form of prayer, is so well known, that it is needless to 
spend time in proof of it. Hence Tertullian says : " Our 
Lord Jesus Christ gave hb disciples of the New Testa- 
ment, a new form of prayer. ^^^ He also speaks of '< the ap- 
pointed prayer," and <' the ordinary prayer. "|| And CyprianV 
says : "Christ did himself give a form of prayer, and himself 
advise and instruct us, what we ought to pray for." He also 
mentions the "Sursum Corda," or, Lift up your hearts, as used 
in the Communion Service to this day.** 

Concerning the order of worship in the Church, in the sec- 
ond century, but very little has been preserved. We gather, 
however, from that, especially from a letter of Pliny, A. D. 
110, and the Apology of Justin Martyr, A. D. 150, compared 
with the New Testament and subsequent writers, that it was 
nearly as follows : The ancient service consisted of two 
parts — that which was common to all, and is now called the 



* Ep. Cor. c. 40. t Comp. 1 Cor. iv. 40. 

X Plin. Ep. L. X. Ep. 97. § De Orat. c. 1. |i De Orat. c. 9. 

T On Lord's Prayer, c. 1. ** Ibid. 20. 
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Anit-ComniMmm Service^ and that used in the administration 
of the CcHnmunion. 

Order of the Anle-Communian Service. 

1. A responsive psalm or hymn, addressed to Christ, as 
God.* This was also the practice in the time of Jerome,f 
though in sorne places they read the Old Testament iirst4 

2. Reading of the Scriptures, of the Old and New Testa- 
taments,§ intermingled, as we know, a while after, with the 
reading or singing of psalms. || 

3. The sermon,f which was generally delivered sitting.** 

4. Next, prayers hy the minister, and to each petition the 
people responded, Amen.ff^ A while later, the people also 
responded, Kyrie eleUon^ " Lord have mercy on us," to the 
shorter petitions. jij: 

Order of the Communion Service. 

1. The kiss of peace.§§ 

2. [A. D. 330. The Sursum Corda followed, though not 
mentioned in Justin's hrief account. Minister. — '< Liflt up 
your hearts." People. — " We lift them up unto the Lord."|||| 
This is mentioned by Cyprian,irf Chrysostom,*** and Au- 

gustine.]ttt 

3. [The hymn Tersanctusf or, as it is sometimes called, 

the Trisagion, "Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Sabaoth, 
heaven and earth are full of thy glory," though not ex- 
pressly mentioned by Justin, was used in Cyril's time, 
330.]ttt 

• Piin. B. z. Ep. 97. t Ep. 22, Ad Eustach. c. 15. 

t Apos. Cons. ii. 57, y. 19. § Jus. Apol. L 87. 
H Aug. Serm. 10, Horn. 33 ; Gounc. Laod. Can. 17. 

IT Jos. Apol. i. 87. ** Bing. B. xiv. c. 4, $ 24. 

ft Jus. Apol. i. 87. XX Apos. Cons. viii. 5, 6. 

§§ Jos. Apol. i. 85. nil Cyril, Cat Myst v. 4 

tt Orat. Dom. c. 20. *** Horn. De Euchar. 

ttt Horn. 83, De Divers. XXX Myst. v. 5. 
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4. The commemoratioii of our Loed's words, in come^ 
crating the elements.'*' 

5. The oblation, or ofiering.'l' 

6. Prayers, [including the Lord's prayer,] the people re- 
sponding, Amen4 

7. Breaking of bread, and distribution of the elements, by 
the Deacons.§ 

8. The Communion. II 

9. C!ollection of the alms of the Church.f 

These are the more important parts of the early public 
worship, but there were, no doubt, some particulars that 
have not come down to us. ♦ 

There are presumptions of the strongest kind, arising from 
other sources, that the public worship of the primitive Church 
was by means of a Liturgy. If we examine the most im- 
portant of the present Liturgies, and trace them back to their 
sources, we shall find four ancient liturgies, bearing the 
names of St. Peter, St. James, St. John, and St. Mark ; to 
one of which every Liturgy in all the Churches in the world 
can be traced ; and there does not now exist, and never has 
existed, more than four independent forms of Liturgies ; and 
these four resemble each others too Ihuch, to have grown up 
independently, and too little, to have been copied from each 
other. We shall consider each of these as briefly as can be 
consistently done. 

Liturgy of Jerusalem, or St, James, called also the lAturg^ 
of Antioch. — The Patriarchate of Antioch originally included 
that of Jerusalem, and comprised the countries of Judea, 
Mesopotamia, Syria, and some of the provinces of Asia Mi- 
nor. The Liturgy which prevailed in these countries is de- 



* Jus. Apol. i. 85, 86, 87. 
X Pal. Orig. Lit L pp. 15-45. 
II lb. 



t lb. 85, 86, 87. 

§ Jus. Apol. i 85, 86, 87. 

IT lb. ' 
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serving of particular attention, for several reasons : (1,) be- 
cause the Church of Jerusalem was the Mother.Church of 
Christendom,* and the faithful first received the title of Chris- 
tians at Antioch, (Acts xi. 26 ;) (2,) because the Liturgy 
there used prevailed over a large extent of country ; and 
(3,) because we have more ancient and numerous notices of 
this Liturgy in the writings of the Fathers, than of any other. 
This Patriarchate has for a long time been chiefly inhab- 
ited by two denominations of Christians, the Melchites or 
Orthodox, who hold the true faith concerning the divine and 
human nature of Chbist ; and the Monophysites or Jacobites, 
who hold that the human nature of Christ is entirely ab. 
sorbed in the divine, and made one with it. This error was 
condemned by the Council of Chalcedon, A. D. 451, and a 
separation between the parties took place at that time. They 
have held no communion with each other since. The or- 
thodox of this Patriarchate have long used a Liturgy called 
the Idturgy of St. James, because they believe him to have 
been the original composer of it.f The Syrian Monophy- 
.sites also use a Liturgy which they call that of St. James, 
and which they say was composed by him.:|: These Litur- 
gies now teach the doctrines held by the respective parties ; 
yet, they agree in the order of the parts, in the rites by which 
they are accompanied, and the general nature of the ideas in 
those parts where there is no difference of doctrine : so that 
whoever compares the two will be surjwrised at their minute 
agreement in sentiments and expressions, when he recollects 
that near fourteen centuries have elapsed since the separa- 
tion took place.§ The Liturgy of St, James, therefore, must 
be older than the Council of Chalcedon, 451, and was then 
held in such estimation, as coming down from Apostolic 

* Gies. Ecc. Hist. c. 2, § 29. t Palm. Orig. Lit I. § 1. 

X Ibid. § Orig. Lit. I. p. § 1. 
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days, that on a separation in the Church, eaoh party retamed 
both the HUe and svhitance of the same Liturgy, nis 
Liturgy still continues to be used by the MonophysiteSy but 
'has been supplanted, among the orthodox, by that of Constan- 
tinople, except on the festival of St. James, when the Liturgy 
bearing his name is used. 

The allusions to this Liturgy are firequent among the 
Fathers of the fourth and fiflh centuries. It is particularly 
described, or evidently alluded to, by Theodoret, Bishop of 
Cyrus,'*' by Jerome,f by Chrysostom, afterwards Bishop and 
Patriarch of Constantinople,^ Ephrem of Syria,( and Cyril, 
Bishop of Jerusalem. In a work of the last, written between 
330 and 340, he describes the Liturgy which was celebrated 
after the dismissal of the Catechumens with a minuteness 
which proves its identity with the Liturgy of St. James. || 
These writers living in different parts of the Patriarchate of 
Antioch, agree in describing a Liturgy essentially the same, 
and which was called the Litui^ of St. James, before the 
Council of Chalcedon, 451, being the same then, as 120 years 
before, or A. D. 330. If from this time we ascend to A. D. 
150, and compare the account given by Justin Martyr, of the 
order of worship in the Syrian Churches in his day, with the 
Liturgy of St. James, we shall find that as iar as he goes, 
he agrees with the order of the Liturgy which we know was 
used in the same place 150 years after.lT There is, there- 
fore, every reason to believe, that the Liturgy of St. James 
has come down from the most primitive times ; not, indeed, a 
precisely as we now have it, since the origin of many things 
contained in it can be shown ; but much of the subetanoe of 



* Ep. GScon. t Adv. Pelafr. 

t Horn, vii., ix., zviii., xxviiL, bcxii. Ep. Ad. Cor. 
§ De Saoerdot il Cyr. Op. 396-300 

T Apol. I p. 96, 7. Ed. Thir. Dial. Tryp. p. 386. 
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Ht in the same order in which it now occurs, is certainly as 
old as the second, and probably as old as the first century. 

LUwrgif of CiBsareay or Si. Baril. — The Exarchate, or 

Patriarchate of Csesarea, extended from the Hellespont to the 

Euphrates, and with the exception of Proconsular Asia, 

Phrygia, and a few maritime provinces, included the whole 

of Asia Minor. Csesarea, in Cappadocia, was the metropolis 

of this country, and corresponded to the civil diocese of Pcm- 

tus. Basil, sumamed <' the Great," was consecrated Bishop 

of this city, A. D. 370. The unanimous voice of antiquity 

ascribes to him the composition or enlargement of a Liturgy ; 

and one bearing his name, has long been used in Asia Minor. 

The existence of a Liturgy, bearing the name of Basil, is 

testified to by Charles the Bold, in the ninth century ;'*' by* 

the Council of Constantinople, 691 ;"{ by Leontius, of Byzan- 

tium, 590 ;:( hy Peter, the Deacon, 520,§ and by Gregory 

Nazianzen, the cotemporary and intimate friend of St. Basil ;\\ 

and after a lapse of near 1500 years, this same Liturgy, 

without any substantial variation, is used from the northern 

shore of Russia, to the extremities of Abyssinia, and from the 

Adriatic and Baltic seas, to the furthest shore of Asia.lT In 

mapy respects, this is the most valuable Liturgy extant, as 

we can trace back most of the words and expressions contained 

in it, to about the year 370. 

It becomes, therefore, an interesting inquiry — ^to what ex- 
tent was Basil the composer of this Liturgy ? That it was 
more than merely reducing to writing a Liturgy previously 
in use, is evident ; but that it extended to the composition of 
an entirely new one, is improbable ; and if not improbable, 
is contradicted by the writers of that age. Indeed, he in- 



* Imp. Ep. Ad. Cler. y. t Can. 32. X Adv. Nestor, iii. 18. 

$ De Incar. c. 8. II Orat. 20. 

T Orig. Lit I. § 2. Bing. Ant. Ecc. i. c. 17, § 2, 9, 10. 
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forms us himself^ that ''the customs" which he had ap- 
pointed, were " consonant and agreeable to all the Churches 
of God ;"* whence it must be inferred that these customs had 
been settled long before his day. Now if we compare the 
Liturgy of St. BatU with that of St, Jaimes, in the fourth cen- 
tury, we shall find the order and tubttance of both exactly 
the same.f Hence, the roost reasonable conclusion is, that 
the part performed by Basil, consisted only in enriching Uie 
ancient formularies of Csesarea, by the addition of new fervor 
and sublimity to their devotion, and greater beauty and cor- 
rectness to their diction.:|: Hence, also, it is reasonable to 
infer, that previous to the time of St. Basil, the LUurgtf rf 
Casarea was essentially the same as that of St. James. 
Upon no other supposition can we account for their great 
similarity. Antioch and Csesarea were independent Patri- 
archates, covering extensive tracts of country ; and as the 
Bishops in both, not only possessed the authority to compose 
new Liturgies, but also to change and modify old ones, the 
Liturgies of the two countries would be unlikely to agree, un- 
less they had been the same at the beginning. And if they 
had been the same at the beginning, the Liturgy of St. BaaU^ 
both in substance and order, has certainly existed fron\ the 
second, and probably from the first century. This Liturgy, , 
or one bearing the same name, still exists, and is used in 
three languages, the Greek, Coptic, and Syriac. The oldest 

* Ep. 207. t Ong. Lit 1. 71. f 

t It is uncertain whether the Liturgy of St Basil had been reduced 
to writing before his time,, and he has been understood by some in one 
place, (De Spir. Sane. c. 37. 0pp. T. III. p. 55,) to say as mneh. 
But his language in that applies only to a small portion of the Liturgy, 
and not to all, as the objector assumes, and it ia doubtful whether he in- 
tended to say, as he has been understood, even of that small portion. 
At any rate, it recogrnizes the existence of the Very prayer alluded to, 
previous to his own day. 
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numuscript of this Liturgy is supposed to be above 1180 
3reara old, or to have been written before A. D. 660** 

LUwrgy cf Constamtinopley or, Chrysostom, — ^The Church of 
Byzantiuniy afterwards Constantinople, originally subject to 
the Metropolitan of Heraclea, in the civil Diocese of Thrace, 
was Novated to dignity and power by the Emperor Constan* 
tine, about the middle of the fourth century ; and the second 
General Council held at Constantinople, A. D. 881, raised 
the Bishop of that Church to the dignity and precedence of 
the Seccmd Metropolitan See. Subsequently, his jurisdiction 
was extended over the whole of Thrace, Ephesus, and Cse- 
aarea, and these were formally placed under him by the 
Council of Chalcedon, 451. The whole of Greece, also, be- 
came subject to him, and remained under him, until the re- 
cent revolution in that country. 

In the Churches of this Patriarchate, a Liturgy has long 
been used, bearing the name of Chrysostom. At what period 
it was introduced, we are not able to say, as there is very 
little mention of it, before the tenth century. It was trans- 
lated into Latin about 1180. In all the main features, the 
LUurgy of St. Chrysostom agrees with that of St, Basil, the 
former expanding and carrying out the ideas contained in the 
latter. The Liturgy of St. Chrysostom, therefore, appears to 
be nothing more than an expansion of that of St. Basil, and 
in all its important features — in its substance and order — must 
be equally ancient with that and the Liturgy of St. James. "f 

These Liturgies, taken together, may justly be called the 
Gkeat Oriental Liturgy ; one recension of which, in the 
fourth century, prevailed from Arabia to Cappadocia, and 
from the Mediterranean to the Eufjirates, and which may be 
traced back nearly or quitej- to the Apostolic age, — another, 
at the same time prevailing throughout nearly all Asia Minor, 

• Ofig. Lit I. § 2. t Ong. Lit I. § 3. 
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having existed there from time immemorial ; and the third, 
at the same time, with the same antiquity, prevailing in 
Greece and Macedonia. Wheii, therefore, we reflect on the 
vast extent of these countries, the independence of the 
Churches existing there, the power possessed and exercised 
by each Bishop, of improving the Liturgy of his own Church ; 
the circumstantial varieties, but sidfstantial agreement of all ; 
it seems difficult, if not impossible, to account for this identity 
and uniformity in any other manner, than by supposing that 
the Apostles themselves originated the order and substance 
of the Oriental Lituigy, and communicated it to all those 
Churches at their very foundation. The urdformiiy of these 
Liturgies, as extant in the fourth and flflh centuries, bespeak 
a common origin ; while their diversity is such as to prove 
the remoteness of the period at which they were originated. 
To what remote period, then, can we refer, as exhibiting a 
general uniformity of Liturgy, except to the Apostolic age ? 
And why not to that age, since we have proved the existence 
of such a Liturgy in the time of Justin Martyr, who Was re- 
moved but a single link from the Apostles ? 

Liturgy of Alexandria, or St. Mark. — ^The patriarchate 
of Alexandria, where Christianity was first planted by St. 
Mark,* has been in possession of the Monophysites, or Jacob- 
ites, eleven hundred years. The Jacobites took their rise 
in the fifth century, and soon became numerous in Egy^. 
But, owing to the favor of the Emperors, the Orthodox kept 
possession of the See until the invasion of the Mohammedans, 
in the seventh century. From that period to the present, 
the Monophysites hav.e possessed nearly all the Churches 
itk Egypt, the Orthodox ^fl^ing but a small minority. The 
Egyptian Monophysites use thrpe Liturgies, written in the 
ancieht Coptic language, all of which prevailed in Egypt at^ 

* Euseb. Ecc. His, ii. 16. 
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and probably before, the time of the Mohammedan mvasion. 
They are called the Liturgies of St. Basil, of Gregory Na- 
zianzen, and of Cyril, Patriarch of Alexandria. They do 
not appear, however, to have been originally written in Cop- 
tic, but to have been translated from the Greek, as appears 
from the occurrence of Greek phrases in the Coptic Litur- 
gies, now extant, and by the existence of ancient Greek 
manuscripts of those Liturgies.* 

The precise time when the Coptic language began to be 
used in the celebration of divine worship, is not known, 
though it must have been at an early period, as we read of 
Egyptian clergy in the fourth century, who could read no 
language but their own, and yet, who read the Scriptures 
daily, and celebrated divine service.f Now it appears from 
a ocNnparison of the Liturgies of St. Basil and Gregory Na- 
zianzen, that they were introduced, as they profess to have 
been, from Cappadocia, or the surrounding dioceses. But 
the Liturgy of Cyril does not seem to have come from any 
foreign Church. Some of the Alexandrian historians call it 
" The Liturgy of St. Mark, which Cyril perfected ;"| and it is 
clear that the Liturgies of Cyril, and that of St. Mark, used 
by the Orthodox, as they now exist, had a common origin, 
or one was borrowed 'from the other. There is reason to 
believe, that both have proceeded from the ancient Liturgy 
of Ihe Egyptian Church, used before the Council of Chalce- 
don, 451. On no other supposition can we account for the 
fact, that these two Liturgies, professing to have come from 
the same source — used by two bodies of men holding no 
communion with each other since that time — should agree 
with each other both in suhstanc^^ct order, and yet differ 
from the Liturgies of all othdt Churches in the world, except 

♦ Orig. Lit I. § 4. t Hug. Intd. N. T. Par. I. viii. ^ 91 

t Renaoi. Tom. I, p. 171. 
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the Ethiopian. The chief difl^rence between the Litiugy 
of St. Mark and that of Cyril, is confined to the introduc- 
tion, and to difierences of doctrine. The Ethiopian Lituigy 
was evidently borrowed from Alexandria, firom whence the 
first missionaries were sent to the former country, about 
A. D. 330 ; and was clearly copied from that of St. Mark.* 
Yet it has so many things unlike the others, that it must 
have been compiled at an early period. Indeed, it is hardly 
possible there should have been much, if any, copying of 
Liturgies after the schisms which occurred in the fifth oeii' 
tury. 

It is not certain at what time the Liturgy of St. Mark was 
composed. Some believe it was composed by St. Mark 
himself; but, because it contains some things of a later 
date, and some which the Evangelist could not have written, 

* Soc Ecc. His. i. 19. Soz. Ecc. His. ii. 34. Theod. Eoo. iiif . L 93. 
The whole of the calendar of the Ethiopian Church, by which dl its 
services were regrulated, was copied from the peculiar calendar of the 
Egyptians, as will be seen by the following comparison. 



Fixed yrar ^ Egfptituu. 


Ethiopian year. 


Beghu. 


LMgtk, 


1 Thoth, 


Maskarram, 


Aug. 39, 


30. 


3 Paophi, 


Tekemt, 


Sept 38, 


30. 


3 Athor, 


Hedar, 


• Oct 38, 


30. 


4 Choiak, 


Tahsas, 


Nov. 37, 


30. 


5 Tobi, 


Ter, 


Dec 37, 


30. 


6 Mechir, 


Yekatit, 


Jan. 36, 


30. • 


7 Phamenoth, 


Magabit, 


Feb 35, 


30. 


8 Pharmnthi, 


Meaziah, 


Mar. 37, 


30. 


9 Pachon, 


Gicnbot, 


April 36, 


30. 


10 Paoni, 


Sanne, 


May 36, 


30. 


11 Epiphi, 


Uamle, 


June 35, 


30. 


12 Mesori, 


I^ahasse, 


July 35, 


30. 


Epagomens, 


PagmeUf 




e 




9. 


Every fourth year an 


additional day was intercalated. 


This calen. 


dar of the ** fixed year" was first adopted about twenty years before the 


Christian era. 
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others have supposed it all a forgery. This name is not 
known to be older than the fourth century, but the substance 
md order of the Liturgy must be much more ancient. If it 
were not so, it is inconceivable why the Orthodox and Mo- 
Dophysites, who separated in 451, should both retain the 
same Liturgy ; or, why a Church, that was planted by mis- 
flionaries from that Church 120 years before, should also 
have the same Liturgy. We are, therefore, able to trace 
ike words of the Litui^ of St. Mark, to about 451, and the 
0rder of it, to about 830, accompanied by the tradition, that 
it had come down from the Apostles. Hence, the probability 
is, that the order and substance of this Liturgy have come 
down from the Apostles, and if so, it was originally derived 
fifom the institutions of St. Mark, or composed by St Mark 
himself. 

^^^^W of the Exarchate of Ephesusy or St, John, — ^The 
Exarchate of Ephesus included the provinces of the Helles- 
pont, Phrygia, Asia, Lycaonia, Pamphylia, and the maritime 
cities included within that limit. The Exarch of Ephesus 
was independent until 451, when by decree of the Council 
of Chalcedon, it was made subject to the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople. For a long time, the Liturgies of Basil and 
Chrysostom have been used in this region ; but there is rea- 
son to believe that another form was used there at an early 
period. Some time in the fourth century, a Council was 
held at Laodicea, composed of the bishops of this Exarchate. 
One of the canons enacted by this Council, gives minute di- 
rections for the use of the Liturgy.* Such a canon would 
not have been made without cause, and the only probable 
supposition is, that the object of t)|e canon was to change the 
existing practice in reference to this subject. This canon 
appoints an order, the same, or similar to that ever since 



* Coun. Laod. can. 19. 
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used in those Churches, that is, in conformity with the ordef 
of St. Basil and St. Chrysostom. What the precise differ- 
ence between the old Liturgy, and that introduced by the 
Council of Laodicea, was, it is not easy to say. This much, 
however, may be inferred, that they differed cmly where di- 
rections were given to alter it. We have no copy of the 
Ephesian Liturgy before that Council, but we have one 
which seems clearly to have been derived from it. 

The QaMcan Liturgy, -^X has long been known, that the 
ancient Liturgy of Gaul differed from that of Rome, though 
the precise nature of the difference was unknown, until 
some ancient monuments of that Liturgy were discovered in 
the seventeenth century. The composition of this LituEgy^ 
either in whole or in part, has been ascribed to different in* 
dividuals. Musseus, a Presbyter of Marseilles, who died 
about the middle of the fifth century, is said to have com- 
posed a book of Sacraments, for Eustasius, Bishop of that 
city.* Sidonius, Bishop of Auvergne, who died about A. D. 
494, also composed a book of Sacraments.f A preface was 
written to this by Gregory, of Tours, in the sixth century. 
Hilary, Bishop of Poicters, who died about 368, composed a 
book of Sacraments and Hymns.:|: These, as far as can be 
ascertained, were nothing more than modifications of an 
older Liturgy. They seem to have constituted the Missal 
of the Galilean Church, or the Liturgies adapted to the va- 
rious feasts. That this was different from the Liturgy of 
Rome, is evident from the questions proposed by Augustine, 
after his arrival in Britain, to Gregory, Bishop of Rome.§ 
They remained in use in Gaul, until Pepin introduced the 
Roman mode of chanting, and finally Charlemagne substi- 
tuted the whole body of the Roman service. TTie introduc- 



* Bona. Rer. Lit 1. 12. t Greg. Turo. His. France, i. 22. 

X Hieron. De Scrip, c. 100. § Bd. i. 27. 
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tion of this Liturgy was opposed by the' Gallican clei^, as 
they were unwilling to give up the use of a Litui^ which 
they believed to be coeval with the introduction of Chris- 
tianity into that country. 

There are numerous reasons for supposing the Gallican 
Liturgy to be of Eastern origin. Lyons was the oldest 
Church in Gaul, and IrensBus, consecrated Bishop of that 
city, A. D. 176, was an Eastern man, and sevetal of the 
missionaries to that place were also from the East.* So, 
also, Pothinus, the predecessor of IrensBUs, came from the 
East.f Several of these, and Ireneeus, the most prominent 
of all, were the disciples of Polycarp, who was himself the 
disciple of St. John. A community of interest and feeling 
between the Churches of Gaul and Asia, is proved by the 
&ct, that at the time of the great persecution of 175, the 
Churches of Lyons and Vienne wrote an account of their 
sufferings to the Churches of Asia and Phrygia, and to no 
others. It was, therefore, from Asia that the Gallican 
Church received her ecclesiastical rites and customs, which 
early historians ascribe to St. John 4 And it is reasonable 

* Iren. Adv. Hier. iii. 3. Ep. Ad. Flor. 

t Gjeg. Tuor. i. 28, 29. 

t Strong evidence of this is to be found in the fact, that the tech- 
meal language of the Gallican Church came from Greece, and not 
from Rome. Thus, the word Church, (from the Greek xvpcairoy,) 
employed by the Gothic Churches — Old German, chirihh; German, 
kirehe; Dutch, kerk; Scottish, kirk; Anglo-Saxon, circ, and cyric; 
Icelandic, kyrkia; Swedish, kyrka; Danish, kirke; English, Church, 
—is also found in the Slavonic languages : Russian, tserkov; Bohemian, 
cyrkew; Lusatian, iStrArtoa; Dalmatian, cim'Artoa ; Polish, eerkiew, de- 
noting the Greek Church, and [kasciol, (Russian and Bohemian, kostel;) 
(denoting the Romish :] — could never have been derived from the Latin. 
This word is certainly as old as the time of Ulphilas, A. D. 400, and 
probably much older. In all places where this word prevaib, the eccle- 
siastical rites must have come from the Greeks, and not from the Ro- 
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tp infer, that, as the LUvt^ cf St, James oootained the rites 
and customs of the Churches over whioh St, James originallj 
exercised ecclesiastical jurisdiction ; and that of St, MariCy 
the customs of the Churches planted by him ; so the Liturgy 
of Ephesus, from which the Grallican Liturgy was copied, 
contained the rites and customs adopted by the Churches 
over which St. John exercised a supervision. And as these 
can all be traced up to a very early period, it is reasonable 
to conclude, such rites and customs had their origin with the 
Apostles themselves. 

Tradition, from the earlioM pe^od, has always ascribed 
the Grallican Liturgy to St. John. Thus an Irish writer of 
the seventh century, says : that *^ John the Evangelist first 
chanted the Gallican course, [i. e. Liturgy ;] then afterwiards 
the blessed Polycarp, the disciple of St. John ; then after, 
wards, thirdly, Irenseus, who was Bishop of Lyons, in Gaul, 
chanted the same course in Gaul."* Now, though the tes- 



mans, as they aniformly employed the Greek word EeeleHa. The 
Portuguese igreja may have come from the same rciot, though gener- 
ally derived from the Latin Ecele$ia. It is the same word as the Hin- 
dostane girjat which we know is from this root, as that has also kmUsat 
from Ecelesia. 

The Goths coined very little, if any, of their ecclesiastical laogmge 
from the Romish Church, as we have already seen in regard to the word 
Church, and the words employed to signify baptism. So also, their 
languages did not adopt either Eucharist from the Greek, nor Sucra- 
meat from the Latin, but used a word of their own to signify the same 
thing. Thus, Mceso-Gothic, hunsle, (signifying both sacrifice and £»• 
charist;) A. S. husel; Icelandic, husl, hund; old English, kousel; 
which seems to be from the root hus, " to protect ;" with reference to 
the effect of a participation of this Sacrament. 

So also Confirmation, was expressed in their own language, by the 
verb " to be bishopped }'* and Ordination or Consecration, by the word 
<* to be hallowed," or made sacred. 

« Sp^ ConcU. 1. 176. 
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timony of this author is not conclusive evidence of the truth 
of these facts, it is, as to what was then the universal he- 
hrf respecting them. This Liturgy always differed, both, 
from the Roman and Oriental, but approximated much nearer 
the latter than the former. 

J^^i^ rf Rone, or St. Peter, — It has been much de- 
bated, whether the Roman Liturgy can justly claim any 
considerable antiquity. Some suppose it to have been com- 
posed by Gr^ory <<the Great," about 590. Others think it 
impossible at this day, to ascertain the text, even as it stood 
it that time. The subject has been confused, by confound- 
ing the Missalj formerly called SacrametUaryy with the LU- 
trgif. It is perhaps impossible to ascertain the true text of 
the Roman Miseal, as it existed in any of the early centuries ; 
but this is not the case with the Liturgy, All the manuscripts 
of this, give the same number of prayers, in the same order, 
throughout the invariable part of the Liturgy, or, as it is 
usually termed, the Canon, The only difference consists in 
the introduction of short petitions, or the name of some per- 
son to be commemorated. 

It has been said that this was composed by Gregory,* but 
this can hardly be, as history gives a minute account of his 
alterations and improvements. Hiese consisted in collect- 
ing, arranging, abbreviating, and improving the collects and 
prayers. He introduced one petition into the Canon, and 
joined the Lord's Prayer to it. These facts prove that Gre- 
gory was not the composer, but the compiler and improver 
of the Roman Liturgy, "f 

Others suppose that this Liturgy was composed by Vigi- 
lius, who lived near fifty years before Gregory, about A. D. 
5404 'T^® reason for this, is the fact, that Gregory himself 

* Brett. hituTg. p. 331. t Orig. Liturg. I. § 6. 

I Ep. Ad. Profotur. 
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speaks of the Canon extant in his time, as having been oom 
posed by a scholastic, or learned man, which some have un- 
derstood to refer to Vigilius. But it is nowhere said that 
Vigilius was this '^ scholastic," and besides, Vigilius says of 
the Liturgy in his time, <' that they had received it from 
Apostolical tradition." Whoever, therefore, was the '^ scho- 
lastic" referred to by Gregory, it is probable that he was no 
otherwise the composer of this Liturgy, than Gregory was 
the composer of the SacramerUary that bears his name ; and 
hence, that he only collected, arranged, and modified exist- 
ing materials, supposed to have come down frtmi the Apos- 
tolic age. 

Still earlier than this, mention is made of a Liturgy of the 
Church of Rome, and history informs us, that about 492, 
Gelasius performed a work somewhat similar to that of Greg- 
ory. An ancient Sacrameniary has also been discovered in 
modem times, which is believed by learned men, to represent 
the Roman Sacramentary, as it was in the time of Grelasius. 
There is also a manuscript of the Roman Litui^y in exist- 
ence, supposed to have been written before the time of Grela- 
sius, or as early as 483. It is generally known by the 
appellation of the Leonian Sacrameniary, from an opinion 
that it represents the offices of that Church in the time of 
Leo <'the Great." This author, who lived at the time of 
the Council of Chalcedon, 451, is said to have added certain 
passages to the Liturgy, whence it is evident that the re- 
mainder was in existence before his time. Besides, there 
are certain passages in his writings, which seem to have 
been transcribed almost verbatim, into this Sacramentary. 
In addition to this, Innocent, Bishop of Rome, about 410, 
makes mention of the rites of that Church, and describes 
them as having descended from St. Peter. Here the direct 
evidence to the antiquity of the Romish Ritual ends. There 
is, however, reason to believe, as many suppose, that the so- 
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ealled J^rktun Ltturgfy which was used at Carthage and te 
Ticinityy was origiiially the same as the Roman, and that it 
was probably copied from it. 

African Liiurgy.'^The civil Diocese of Africa comprised 
the Provinces of Proconsular Africa, Numidia, Tripoli, By- 
zancium, and the two Mauritanias. At what time Chris- 
tianity was first preached at Carthage, the chief city of this 
portion of country, or hy whom preached, is uncertain. It 
a not improbable, however, when we recollect the situatioa 
of Carthage, in reference to Rome, and the intercourse be- 
tween the two countries after the death of Hannibal, B. C. 
188, that the earliest missionaries to Carthage, should go from 
Rome ; and if so, they would of course carry the Roman 
Liturgy with them. This supposition will account for the 
&ct, that the African Fathers, when professing to give an 
account of their own rites, have seemed to some ritualists, 
to be describing the Roman customs. On this point we are 
only able to obtain probabilities, as all those Churches, once 
conspicuous for their numbers, their learning, and their piety, 
have long ceased to exist. And with them, has gone every 
copy of their Liturgy ; so that now we have only the allu- 
sions made to it, in the writings of those Fathers who lived 
in Africa, to inform us concerning its nature and character.* 

The Roman Liturgy differed in some respects from all the 
Liturgies of the East. One of these points consisted in di- 
recting <' the kiss of charity," as it was called, to be given 
after the consecration of the elements ; whereas, in all the 
Eastern Liturgies it was given before. In this respect, the 
African corresponded with the Roman Lituigy, as we learn 
from Tertullianf and Augustine.:): We learn also from Au- 
gustine, that the custom of singing anthems from the Book 

» Orig. Lit. I. ^ 8. t Adv. Marc. i. c. 23. Ad. Scap. c. 2. 

t Retract, ii. c. 11. Serm. 45, 49, 176. 

11 
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of Psalms, before the Liturgy began, was introduced at Car^ 
thage in his time ; and we know that this practice was in- 
troduced at Rome by Coelestine, A. D. 423. Then came 
reading of the Scriptures, which sometimes began with a 
Lesson from the Prophets, followed by one from the Epistles, 
^nd sometimes began with one from the Epistles. After 
reading the first Lesson, followed a Psalm, which order cor- 
responded with the Roman customs, but has no other parallel 
either in the East or West, except in the Litui^ of Milan, 
which is supposed by many to have been copied from that of 
Rome. Indeed, the whole order of service in the African 
Church, as described by TertuUian, C3rprian, Augustine, and 
Optatus, is in every essential point, the same as in the Ro- 
man. These striking coincidences render it almost certain, 
that these two Liturgies came from the same source, or that 
one was copied from the other. But as Christianity was 
planted at Rome, before at Carthage, it is not probable the 
Liturgy of Rome came from Africa; yet, the Liturgy of 
Africa, in the second and third centuries, corresponded with 
the Roman in the fifth. Consequently, both must be as old 
as the second century, and hence there is reason to believe, 
that the order and substance of those Liturgies, is as ancient 
as in other Churches, and if so, it must have come down fincmi 
the Apostles. 

LUurgy of Spain. — We remarked, when speaking of the 
Gallican Liturgy, that its use was abolished in France, by 
Charlemagne. The old Spanish Liturgy, however, was not 
abolished until three centuries after, when the Spanish mon- 
archs obliged the Churches in their dominions to relinquish 
their own, and adopt the Roman Liturgy. It was abolished 
in Arragon, A. D. 1060, but was used considerably later in 
Navarre, Castile, and Leon. From that time to the sixteenth 
century, this Liturgy ceased to be used, when Cardinal 
Ximenes endowed a College and Chapel at Toledo, for the 
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celebratkm of the ancient rite. This is probably the only 
place where the primitive Liturgy of this country oontinuea 
to be used. 

This Liturgy agrees in most particulars with the Galli- 
can.* The number and order of the invariable parts main- 
tain a close correspondence, though the introducticms are 
yarious. So great is their similarity, that Charles the Bold, 
in the ninth century, writing to the clergy of Ravenna, 
speaks of the clergy of Toledo as using the Gallican Liturgy, 
abolished by his ancestor, Charlemagne.f And Isidore, 
Bishop of Seville, in the sixth century, described the Spanish 
Litui^ so minutely as to leave no doubt that it was the 
Liturgy used in that country some centuries after4 It also 
appears from a letter of Vigilius, of Rome, to Profuturus, 
Bishop of Braga, in 538, that the Spanish Bishops were not 
fiuniliar with the Roman Liturgy at that time.§ And as we 
know the Spanish Liturgy differed from the Roman in the 
sixth centuryj there is reason to believe it had from the be- 
ginning. 

Before this time, there was no power over them that would 
be likely to introduce a new Liturgy. Rome had not the 
power, and if she had possessed it, would not have introduced 
one different from her own. Nor is there any reason to believe 
the Pagan Groths introduced a new Liturgy when they over- 
ran Spain, as some contend ; nor any reason to believe, had 
they done it, that the Spanish Churches would have relin- 
quished their own Liturgy, and adopted one introduced by 
their barbarous invaders. Nor is there any reason to sup- 
pose that the Gallican Liturgy was introduced into Spain, or 
the Spanish into Gaul, at any period near the sixth century. 
There is no trace, either in history or tradition, of any such 

» Origr. Lit. I. § 10. t Imp. Ep. 

t De Ecc. Offic. I c. 11-15. § A4J^ Profuturui. 
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« 

introduction. It is, however, a[>parent, that this Liturgy was 
derived from the Gallican, at a very early period, or that 
both came from the same source. 

The probability seems to be, that, though Chrifltianity was 
introduced into some portion of Spain, even in the times of 
the Apostles, it did not make much progress there, until the 
second century. The first mention of the Spanish clergy, is 
by Cyprian, about 250, a hundred years after Pothinuswas 
Bishop of Lyons, in Gaul.* The first Spanish Martyr, of 
which we have any undoubted account, suffered in A. D. 359.t 
In the absence of all positive proof on the subject, it seems 
probable that Spain, or a large portion of it, was converted 
by Galilean Missicmaries, and that they took along with them 
the Liturgy of their own Church ; whence, the correspond- 
ence of the two. That the Spanbh Liturgy was at any time 
introduced into Gaul, is improbable. Christianity was in a 
flourishing condition there, before it was in Spain ; and we 
have already seen that the Galilean Liturgy came from 
Ephesus. Hence, then, either the Spanish Liturgy was 
copied from the Galilean, which is probable, or, it was 
brought from Ephesus to Spain, of which there is no proof. 

Liturgy of Britain and Ireland, — The period when Chris- 
tianity was introduced into England, has been the subject of 
much debate. It is probable, that the gospel was preached 
there in the first century ; it is certain, that there were Chris- 
tians there in the second ; and the Bishops of Churches there, 
attended the Council of Aries, 315, perhaps of Nice, 325, 
and of Sardica, subsequent to that time. At the time Augus- 
tine came to England, the Liturgy of the British Churches 
was different from that of Rome. From whence the British 
Churches derived their Liturgy, we can not certainly say ; 
but as that of Gaul prevailed in the vicinity, and as there 



£p* 67. t Roinart, Acta Martyr, p. 219. 
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was no other in that region, which differed essentially from 
that of Rome, it is reasonable to conclude, they used the 6aU 
lican, or one resembling it. It also appears from an ancient 
catalogue of Irish saints, written, as is supposed, in the sev- 
enth century, that from the time Patrick was Archbishop in 
Ireland, to the middle of the sixth century, the Irish had but 
one Liturgy, and that this Liturgy was different from that 
used in Britain ; and if, as some suppose, the Irish Liturgy 
torresponded with that of Rome, it follows that the British 
Liturgy was different from it. 

Ltturgy of Milan, — The Liturgy of the Church of Milan, 
known by the name of the Ambrosian Liturgy, differs in sev- 
eral particulars from that of Rome, but is nevertheless be- 
lieved by many to have been copied from it. Others, how. 
ever, believe it to have been different from the beginning. 
In either case, it was probably copied from some other Lit- 
urgy, and hence, no conclusive argument can be drawn 
from it relative to the subject of primitive Liturgies. 

We have now gone over with a brief view of the several 
Liturgies, and have found in the East, a great Oriental Lit- 
urgy, used in Antioch, Caesarea, and Constantinople, capable 
of being traced nearly, or quite up to Apostolic times, and 
from the earliest ages attributed to St. James. We have 
found in Alexandria, a Liturgy reaching back nearly to the 
same period, and from very early ages hearing the name of 
St. Mark. In Britain, Spain, and Gaul, a Liturgy derived 
from that of Ephesus, the substance of which has descended, 
as is believed, from the time of St. John ; and we have also 
found one in Rome, Milan, and the Civil Diocese of Africa, 
extending back, we can not tell how far, but certainly to a 
very early period, owing its origin, as many believe, to St. 
Peter. In all these Liturgies, there are these several parts 
in which they resemble each other. 

L All the ancient Liturgies now existing, or which can be 

11* 
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proved ever to have existed, now resemble one another in 
the following points : — - 

1. All of them direct, that previous to communion, those 
who intend to communicate, shall exchange "the kiss of 
peace." 

2. In all of them, the more particularly solemn part of 
the service commences with the words exactly answering to 
the English, " Lift up your hearts," dz;c., as far as " Holt 
Father, almighty, everlasting God." 

3. All contain the Hymn, "Therefore with Angels and 
Archangels," dz;c., with very trifling varieties of expression. 

4. Also, a commemoration of our Lord's words and ac- 
tions in the institution of the Eucharist, which is the same, 
almost word for word, in every Liturgy, but is not taken 
from any of the four Scriptural accounts. 

5. A sacrificial oblation of the Eucharistic bread and 
wine. 

6. A prayer of consecration, that God will " make the 
bread and wine the Body and Blood of Christ." 

7. Also, they all contain a prayer, answering in substance 
to ours, " for the whole state of Christ's Church militant." 

8. And likewise another prayer, (which has been excluded 
from the English Ritual,) " for the rest and peace of all those 
who have departed this life in God's faith and fear ;" con- 
cluding with a prayer for communion with them.* 

9. The Lord's Prayer. 

10. Direction to the Priest for breaking the consecrated 
bread. 

11. Communion. 



* This prayer is often confounded with prayers for the dead, which 
were not strictly Primitiye ; and also with prayers to the dead, which 
are far more recent The earliest trace of this commemoration is in 
The Martyrdom of Ignatius, written about A. D. 108, and that of 
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II. These parts are always arranged in one of the four 
following orders. 

St. James' Liturgy. 
Oriental, 

1. The kiss of peaee. 

2. Lift up your hearts, &c. [Sursum Ck)rda.] 

3. Therefore with Angels, &c. [Trisagion.] 

4. Commemoration of our Lord's words. 

5. The Oblation. 

6. Consecrating Prayer, 

7. Prayer for the Church Militant. 

8. Commemoration of departed saints. 

9. The Lord's Prayer. 

10. Breaking of bread. 

11. Communion. 

St. Mark's Liturgy. 
Egyptian and Ethiopian. 

1. The kiss of peace. 

2. Lift up your hearts, &c. [Sursum Corda.] 

7. Prayer for the Church Militant. 

8. Commemoration of departed saints. 

3. 'Therefore with Angels, &c. [Trisagion.] 

4. Commemoration of our Lord's words. 

5. The Oblation. 

6. Consecrating Prayer. 

Polyearp, written about 168. But no account b given of the manner 
in which it was done, and we only learn that it was annually, Tertul- 
lian, Al D. 200, is more particular ; he says, '* We offer on one day in 
every year, oblations for the dead, as hirth'day honors,** (De Cor. 3.) 
Cyprian calls it an ^* anniversary commemoration.*' (Ep. 39.) Cyril, of 
Jerusalem, says, the offering was *^ in memory of those who had fallen 
wieep." (Cat. Myst. 5.) 
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10. Breaking of bread. 
9. Lord's Prayer. 

11. Communion. 

St. John's Litxtbgy. 

GaUicany Ephesian, and Mozarahie^ 

7, Prayer for the Church Militant. 
6. Commemoration of departed saints. 

1. Kiss of peace. ^ 

2. Lift up your hearts, &c. [Sursum Corda.] 

3. Therefore with Angels, &c. [Trisagion.] 

4. Commemoration of our Lord's words. 

5. The Oblation. 

6. Consecrating Prayer. 

10. Breaking of bread. 
9. Lord's Prayer. 

11. Communion. 

St. Peter's Liturgy. 
Romany Milanese^ African* - 

2. Lift up your hearts, &c. [Sursum Corda.] 

3. Therefore with Angels, &c. [Trisagion.] 

7. Prayer for the Church Militant. 

6. Consecrating Prayer. * . * 

4. Commemoration of our Lord's words. 

5. The Oblation. 

8. Commemoration of departed saints. 

10. Breaking of bread. 

9. The Lord's Prayer. 
1. The kiss of peace. 

11. Communion. 

The American Liturgy, adopted with alterations from 
English, has the following :— - 
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American Litttsot. 
Vmied SuOes, Texas. 

7. Prayer for the Church Militant, containing also, 

8. Commenioration of departed saints. 

2. Lift up your hearts, &c. [Sursum Corda.] 

3. Therefore with Angels, &c. [Trisagion.] 

4. Commemoration of our Lord's words. 

10. Breaking of hread. 

5. The Ohlation. 

6. Consecrating Prayer. 

11. Communion. 

9. The Lord's Prayer. 

One remarkable circumstance in these several Liturgies, 
is, that although the language, in consecrating the elements 
in fhe Eucharist, in commemoration of our Lord's words 
ftnd actions, is almost the same, word for word, in them all, 
it does not agree in words, with any of the Scripture ac- 
counts of it. Indeed, it would almost seem, that this is an 
original and independent account of the transaction, by the 
Apostles themselves, incorporated into these Liturgies, and 
that it has come down to us unchanged. 

A similar conclusion must be drawn from the substantial 
agreement of the Baptismal Liturgies. Thus, if we examine 
the various copies of the several Liturgies, we shall find 
them using the same Scripture, giving it the same interpre- 
tation, describing it by the same terms, and pleading the 
same authority for their interpretations and practices. A 
few coincidences will be mentioned. 

1. The text, John iii. 5, " Except a man be born of water 
and the Spirit, he can not enter into the kingdom of God," is 
universally applied to baptism.* It is read as a lesson in 



* This is also done by all the early fathers. 
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the Aimenian Baptismal Service, (Ass. Bib. Lit ii. 196-206,) 
the Malabar, (i. 188,) Greek Liturgy of James of Edessa, 
(ii. 274,) Apostolic Liturgy revised by Severus, (ii. 154,) 
that of Gelasius, (1. 9, 10,) Gregory, (i. 35,) Gaul, (i. 40,) 
Gellone, (i. 57,) Poictiers, (i. 63-69,) Naples, (i. 75,) Viemie^ 
(i. 77-80,) and Liege, (i. 83.) It is also referred to in the 
prayers, in the Old Gothic Baptismal Service, (ii. 34,) Old 
Roman, (ii. 4, 8, 63, 68, 75,) Old Galilean, (ii. 38,) Chry. 
sostom, (ii. 138,) Antioch and Jerusalem, (ii. 220, 231,) Cop- 
tic and Ethiopic, (ii. 166, 7,) Maronite, (ii. 344,) Armenian, 
(ii. 198,) and in that of James of Edessa, (i. 256.) 

2. The passage in Titus, (iii. 5,) << the washing of regen^ 
eration," is universally understood of baptism.* It is part 
of the lesson in the Baptismal Service of the Alexandrian 
Church, (Ass. ii. 152,) as also in the Coptic and Ethiopic, 
(ii. 152,) and Syriac Liturgies, (i. 228.) It is recited in-the 
Grothic and Galilean Service, (ii. 34, 35,) Alexandrian, Cop- 
tic, and Ethiopic, (ii. 173,) in the Greek, (ii. 138,) in that 
of Jerusalem and Antioch, (ii. 220, 231, 259, 219,) and in 
the Armenian, (ii. 169-172.) 

3. All the Liturgies refer to the baptism of Chsist, as 
their authority for praying, that " the water might be sancti- 
fied, to the mystical washing away of sin." Thus it is in 
the Old Roman, (Ass. ii. 4, 8, 53,) the Gothic, (ii. 34, 5,) 
Greek, (ii. 132,) Armenian, (ii. 197,) Coptic, (ii. 166, 167, 
180,) Syriac, (i. 262, ii. 268,) Maronite, (ii. 314,) Malabar, 
(i. 178,) Antioch, (i. 226, ii. 268,) James of Edessa, (i. 241,) 
Jerusalem, (ii. 244-7.) Now this interpretation is not based 
on any express words of Scripture, and, consequently, we 
must conclude that it has come down from the earliest 
times ; since there has been no time subsequent to the days 

* The lame is done by all the early fathers, and one ancient verBion» 
the Ethiopian, translates the passa^jre, « the washing of baptism." 
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of the Apostles, that such an interpretation could begin and 
become universal, much more find its way into every ancient 
LHuigy. 

4. All the Liturgies agree in calling baptism a seal. Thus 
it is in the Old Galilean, (Ass. ii. 40,) Old Gothic, (ii. 37,) 
Coftie, (i. 164,) Greek, (i. 337,) Syriac, (i. 220,) Malabar, 
(i. 178,) Apostolic by James of Bdessa, (i. 263,) Antioch, 
(ii. 282,) Maronite, (ii. 316,) Ambrosian, (ii. 45,) Maronite, 
(u. 330-337.) 

5. Very many of them quote or refer to the language of 
St. Paul, in Gralatians, (iii. 27 :) *' As many of you as have 
been baptized into Christ have put on Christ ;" — as the 
Annenian, (Ass. ii. 196,) Syriac, (ii. 249,) Greek, (ii. 299,) 
Old Itoman, (ii. 3,) Old Galilean, (ii. 3, 38,) and appears to 
have been referred to in the rest. 

6. The language of St. Paul, in Colossians, (ii. 10, 11,) 
on which we have commented, is also recited or spoken of in 
the Baptismal Liturgies ; as in the Malabar, (Ass. i. 196,) 
Old Roman, (i. 57,) Greek, (ii. 138,) Antioch, (ii. 222,) Je- 
rusalem, (ii. 230,) Coptic, (ii. 151,) Maronite, (ii. 329,) and 
in several others. 

7. They agree, in renouncing " the devil and all his works." 
It is in the Service for making Cateohumens, in the Gelasian 
Liturgy, (Ass. i. 17,) Gregorian, (i. 22,) Greek, (i. 114, 137,) 
Annenian, (i. 172,) Coptic, (ii. 158.) It is also in the fol- 
lowing Baptismal Liturgies : Galilean, (ii. 39,) Roman, (ii. 
17,) Syriac, (ii. 251,) Coptic, (ii. 150,) Armenian, (ii. 194,) 
and is implied in the Malabar, (ii. 183.) 

There are many other points of agreement ; but these are 
sufficient to show, that the substance of all the Baptismal 
Liturgies is the same. As we have already seen, that the 
Liturgies of the Communion Service must have been com- 
posed back nearly or quite in Apostolic times, so we are also 
to conclude, that the same is true of the Baptismal 
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Liturgies. These ocmcliudoDs give a peculiar, force t 
language of St. Paul to Timothy : " Hold &st the for 
sound words thou hast heard of me." (2 Tim. i. 13.) 
a view, therefore, of the foregoing summary <^ evid 
it does not seem to admit of question, that the wordi 
the Church has heen hy a Liturgy from the very da; 
the Apostles. 

But there is still further evidence, that the Apostlefl 
a form of prayer. Indeed, we have one of the Ape 
prayen on record. (Acts iv. 24-30.) 

An ApastoMe Form of Prayer* — ^'Lord, thou ait 
which has made heaven and earth, and the sea, and a] 
in them is ; who hy the mouth of thy servant Davi 
said: 

Why did the heathen rage. 

And the people imagine vain things ? 

The kings of the earth stood up, 

And the rulen were gathered together 

Against the Loan, and against his Chbist. 

For of a truth against thy Holy Child Jasus, 

Whom thou hast anointed. 

For to do whatsoever thy hand 

And thy counsel determined before to be done, 

Both Herod and Pontius Pilate, with the Gentiles, 

And the people of Israel were gathered together. 

And now. Lord, behold their threatenings, and grau 
thy servants that with all boldness they may speak thy 
by stretching forth thine hand to heal, and that signs and 
ders may be done by the name of thy Holy Child Jesus 

The occasion upon which the use of this prayer 
corded, was the extraordinary escape of Peter and John 
the hands of the Jews. And yet, there is no allusion 
circumstance. It is such a prayer as they would be \ 
to use on every occasion of meeting together ; one that ^ 
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be a[^lioable to their case, at all times. Hence, as this 
gmeral prayer was used upon a special occasion, it is but 
reasonable to infer, that it had been precomposed, and formed 
a part of their daily worship. 

3. To return ; the third duty of the members was to coa- 
tribute of their goods, to supply the wants and necessitiev of 
the poor of the Church. To the Ck)rinthians, says St. Paul : 
*^ Concerning the collection for the saints, as I have givan 
order in the Churches of Gkilatia, so do ye." (1 Cor. xvi. 1.) 
There are numerous accounts of contributions for the saints, 
at Achaia and Macedonia, (Rom. xv. 26 ; 2 Cor. viii. 1-5 ; 
ix. 1;) at Rome, (Rom. xii. 18;) at Corinth, (1 Cor. xvi. 
1, 2 ;) and in many other places. The same custpm also 
prevailed in the next age. Dicmysius, Bishop of Corinth, 
writing to Soter, Bishop of Rome, A. D. 160, says : " For 
the practice has prevailed with you from the beginning, to 
do good to all the brethren in every way, and to send 
contributions to many Churches in every city."* And this 
practice Eusebius assures us had continued to his day.f 

4. It was their duty to support those who preached the 
gospel to them. " The Lord hath ordained, that those who 
preach the gospel, should live of the gospel." (1 Cor. ix. 14.) 
The money for the support of the clergy was at first raised 
by voluntary oblatio^s, made every Sunday, and a special 
oblation made once a month.:|: This practice is mentioned 
in the second century by the Apostolical Canons,§ and by 
Tertullian;|| in the third century by Cyprian,ir and by nu- 
merous subsequent writers. 

5. It was their duty to send assistance or support to those 



* Euseb. iy. 23. t Ecc Hist iv. 23. 

X Bing. Ant. B. y. c. 4, 4 ^* § ^s^* 3, 4, 5. 

n Apol. c. 39. 

f Of Alms, c. 12. £p. 34 or 39, 66 or 1, 28 or 35. 
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who preached the gospel in regions where there was i 
Churoh. When St. Paul first preached the gospel of Cbbi 
at Corinth, those of his necessities which his own han 
could not supply, were ministered to by the Church of Mac 
donia, so that he was not chargeable to the Corinthiai 
(Acts xyiii. 1, 3 ; 3 Cor. zi. 9, 12, 13.) In the same mamM 
he was not chargeable to the Thessalonians when he ft 
preached to them, (1 These, ii. 9 ; 2 Thess. iii. 8 ;) a; 
after he left Macedonia, the Church at Philippi conununicat 
with him about giving and receiving. (Phil. iv. 15.) Tin 
&cts are abundant proof of the existence of this custom 
the Apostolic Church ; to which there is nothing analogo 
at the present time, save the contributions by the Churoln 
ibr the support of those who preach the gospel in plac 
where there is no Church. 

6. It was their duty, by mutual kindness and assistaiM 
to do all in their power to promote the Christian oharaol 
and welfiure of the brethren. If a brother were overtaken 
a fault, it was the duty of the brethren to endeavor to reda 
him, (Gal. vi. 1 ;) having the promise that if they succeed 
they rix>uld '' hide a multitude of sins." (James v. 19, 91 
The Apostle exhorts the Christians not to seek their w 
happiness only, but also that of the brethren. (CkA, iii. V 
They were also directed to " exhort and adnxmish such 
neglected their duty ; to comfort the feeble-minded ; to m 
port the weak ; and to exercise patience towards all men 
(1 Thess. V. 14 ;) *^ to stir up each other unto good worki 
(Heb. X. 24 ;) '* and to confess their fttults to each othei 
(James v. 16 ;) to << submit themselves one to another, a 
be clothed with humility." (1 Pet. v. 5.) 

This duty of Church members is called by some the ir 
tual watch, and, if nothing more is intended by the expn 
sion, than is implied in the above, we do not object to t 
phrase. But when it is urged as an qfidal duiy of ea 
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membery aj^pertaining to them, because the diaoipline of the 

Ghmch resides in the oongregation ; we must say, that we 

find no evidence of any such duty, nor can we imagune, that 

WL. castom likely to produce so much evil, would be made a 

<iti^. We say, << likely to produce* so much evil,'' beoause 

such is the frailty of human nature, and such the power of 

habit, that it is impossible for men who have not more grace 

thsh often fidls to the lot of humanity, to become overseers, 

prosecutors, judges, and executioners of their fellow-men, 

•ad remain unaffected by it. They will neglect the disci- 

plme of the Church, especially of leading and influential 

men, or become spies upon their neighbors' conduct, and 

hvy-bodies in other men's matters. 

h is not merely because this supposed ** mutual watch" 
tends to produce an inquisitorial and unchristian spirit, that 
ve can not admit its claim ; but because it is not authorized 
in Scripture. The principal argument urged in favor of the 
lopposed qficial duty of the members, is based on the Ian- 
gouge of our Saviour, (Matt, xviii. 15, 16, 17,) where he 
giTes directicm concerning our treatment of an offending 
brother, founded on the false assumption, that the inter. 
Tiews we are commanded to seek with those who have in- 
jared or offetided us, are part of a judicial proceeding ; or 
Deoessary to lay the foundation for one. When, however, 
the language is \iuly considered, it only proves, that we are 
ttt seek reconciliation before complaining. And if we can 
not ef^ct it alone, we are to call in the aid^and mediation of 
friends to assist in bringing it about. It is then, and only 
tlwB, that we are at liberty to complain. It is not till we 
have done this that we are at liberty to ''tell it to the 
Church." And having told it to the Church, the &irest 
inference is, that our personal duty has been fulfilled. 

7. It was the duty of the members frequently to communi- 
cate with each other in the Holy Sacrament of the Lord's 
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Supper. The agreement on this point renden it unneoetM 
to do more than merely refer to some places where it 
spoken of.* Among the Fathers of the second century, 
frequent celebration of the Eucharist is often menticmed, 
by Ignatius, Justin Martyr, TertuUian, and many others, 
whom abstinence from it was considered a departure fr 
Christian duty.f 

8. They were to obey those who had the rule over th 
in the Church. St. Paul's command to the Hebrew Ch: 
tians, was, '^ obey them that have the rule over you ; 
they watch for your souls." (Heb. xiii. 17.) Timothy i 
Titus were both directed to 'Met no man despise then 
(1 Tim. iv. 12 ; Tit. ii. 15.) It will also be seen, in its 
propriate place, that the various officers in the Aposti 
Church, had a right to rule in the Church ; and this nee 
sarily implies a corresponding duty on the part of the pec 
to obey. 

9. It was their duty to assist their rulers in executing 
discipline of the Church. This view of the subject will 
concile, in some degree, the contradictory interpretations 
by different persons, upon the case of the offending Corinthi 
(1 Cor. V.) The order in which the different memben 
ver. 3, chap. v. stand in the common version, is such af 
prevent a ready apprehension of the precise force of the 1 
guage. Changing these to the natural order of the Engl 
in that verse ; and omitting *< concerning," which is noi 
the original, and the verse will read, for though '< absen 
body, (but present in spirit,) / have judged (that is, in a ji 
cial sense):^ him that hath so done this deed, as though I n 



* Matt xzvi. 86^. Mark xvl 22-S5. Luke nil 19-^. 1 
zi. 33-25. Acts ii. 43, etc. 
t Ignat. Ad. Smyr. c. 7. Con. Apos. 7, etc 
X Comp. w. 12, 13, «iid Rob. 46a 
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preBent;'' that is, oi IwoM hone judged^ had I hem preHiU. 

TlmjudgmerU was, that the Church when gathered together 

in the name of the Lord Jesus Chbist, should, << with the 

power of the Lokd Jbsvs Cbrist, and his spirit, deliver such 

An one to Satan ;" that is, cast him out of the Church.* 

The sentmce was hy the Apostle ; but the execution by the 

Church, either as part of their official duty, or in consequence 

of the Apostle's absence ; and we learn from 2 Corinthians, 

(ii. 6,) that they carried it into effect; '< Sufficient to such a 

man, is this punishment which was inficted hy the manjf."f 

There is another interpretation of this passage, which may 

he, after all, the true one, and which we must not overlook. 

Here was a case that seems not to have been provided for, 

either by the customs or canons of the Corinthian Church, 

md hence they address the Apostle as the law-giver of the 

Churd), for direction in the matter. In this view the decree 

of the Apostle would have the force of a canon, and the office 

•f the Church would be, the execution of the law, whether 

that power resided in the members or in the officers. The 

act of the Church, therefore, in either point of view, was 

that of execution. This case proves, therefore, that it was 

the practice in the Apostolic Church for the members of the 

Church to assist in executing the discipline of the Church. 

The language of St. Paul to the Thessalonians, implies 
the same thing : — " Now we command you, brethren, in the 
name of our Lord Jesxts Christ, that ye withdraw yourselves 
from every brother that walketh disorderly, and not after the 
tradition which he received from us. And if any man obey 
not our word by this epistle, note that man, and have no com* 
pany with him ;•" or, as others translate the passage, "signify, 
or point him out to me.":j: (2 Thess. iii. 6, 14.) 



* Hammod. Bloomfield, etc. But othen understand U of some greater 
puuihment See Pole, Synop, Criticor, tRob.85lf {Rob. 74$. 
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10. They wend to give their testimony, or testimoniAlsi Id 
the character of candidates for the office of Deacon, or Piw- 
hyter. This point will be considered when speaking of the 
qualifications requisite in Deacons and Pre8b3rten ; to which 
reference is made. 

11. To give their assent to canons framed for the govern- 
ment of the Church. The only instance we have on record, 
of such an occurrence in the Apostolic Church, is in the fif- 
teenth chapter of Acts, which is briefly this. Dissension had 
arisen at Antioch, in consequence of certain Jews insisting 
that the Gentile converts ought to be circumcised. The 
controversy becoming strong, Paul and Barnabas, with cer* 
tain brethren, were sent up to Jerusalem to the Apostles and 
Elders on the subject. When the delegation arrived, they 
were received by the Apostles and Elders and the whole 
Church, to whom they declared the nature of their errand. 
But a difference of opinion existed here ; and the Apostles 
and Elders came together to hear and decide the matter. 
Much « debate ensued between the Elders fdkmd when there 
seemed no likelihood of an agreement, Peter addressed the 
assembly ; and after him, Paul and Barnabas. The discus- 
sion being ended, James gave judgment, or pronounced sen- 
tence. 

To this sentence of James, the people gave their assent, as 
is clearly proved by the narrative. It does not appear that 
the laity took part in the debate ; but that it took place m 
their presence, is proved by the narrative, (vv. 12, 22, 23, 
25, 28.) " And the multitude kept silence," while Paul and 
Barnabas recounted, the wonders wrought among the Gren- 
tiles. -So after sentence was pronounced, it is said, that '' it 
pleased the Apostles and Elders and the whole Church, to 
send chosen men to Antioch/' to bear the decree of the coun- 
cil. An Epistle was also sent, beginning, ''The Apostles 
and Elders, Aid brethren, greeting ;" and in it they say, 
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/'i^ seemed good unto us, [i. e. Apostles, Elders, and hreth- 
ran,] hetng auembkd teitk one aceordf** which language could 
not have heen used, had the debate not taken place in pres- 
ence of the Church.* 

But not only was the debate in their presence ; they gave 
their assent to '^ the decree of the Apostles and Elders," 
(xvi. 4,) else how could they say in truth, *' it seemed good 
unto the Holy Ghost, and to us,'' that is, the persons who 
wrote the letter, or to the Apostles and Elders, and brethren, 
''to lay upon you no greater burden than was necessary ?" 
This language is evidence of the fact, that the members of the 
AfoitoUc Church gave their assent to new cations framed for 
ikgotemment of the Church, 



CHAPTER XII. 

OFFICERS OF THE CHURCH. 

The Church being a regularly organized society, must 
have had regular officers to administer and execute its laws 
and ordinances.f These officers were of three ranks or 
grades; and were called Apostles, Presbyters or Bishops, 
oni Deacons ; and each were ministers in the Church. It 
has been doubted by some, whether the Apostles were officers 
of the Church, and also whether Deacons were ministers of 
the Word ; but the view we have taken of the Scriptural 
evidence, has led us to conclude, that all were both officers 



* The attendance of the laity in Councils of the Church is mentioned 
hy Cyprian. Ep. 30. 

t This is conceded by all ; even those who deny that the Primitive 
^ttrch had any minUtryt allow that it had officers. 
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and minuteni. We shall, howerer, poetpone the ezamiiuu 
tioQ of these questions for the present ; as we idiall be obligee 
to discuss them when we oome to oonsider the power anc 
duty of each. 



CHAPTER Xm. 

DBACOMS. 

Deaamt were qfieers m the Church. 

1. The existence of Deacons in the Apostolic Churoh k 
proved by positive statements of Scripture. ^'Paul anid 
Timotheus to all the saints which are at Philippi, with the 
Bishops and Deacofu,*' (Suxxovog, Phil. i. 1.) ^< Likewise the 
Deacons." (1 Tim. iii. 8, 10.) The passage from Philip 
pians is not only evidence of the existence of persons callec 
Deacons in the Apostolic Church ; but also that they wen 
an order distinct from the saints, or body of the people com 
posing the Church, and is also presumptive evidence that the] 
were officers of the Church. And this presumpticm is ii 
exact accordance with the positive statement in 1 Timothy 
(iii. 10:) ''Being first proved, let them use the officb eft 
Deacon" 

3. Deacons are also mentioned as ministers in the Churoh 
by Polycarp,* and by Ignatius, frequently ;f also by Justii 
Martyr,:|: Clement of Alexandria,^ and by Tertullian, ii 
numerous places. Indeed, from the days of Irenseus anc 



• Ep. PhiL e. 5. 

t Ep. Eph. c. 2. Ep. Mag. cc. 2, 6, 13. Ep. Trail cc. 2, 3, 7. Ep 
Phil. Intd. cc. 4, 7, 10. Ep. Smyr. oc 8, 12. Ep. Polj. c. 6. 
X ApoL I cc. 85, 87. i Strom. 6. p. 667 
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Tertullutn, it is admitted that Deacons were ministers and 
offioers in the Church. And the language of Polycarp and 
Ignatius leaves no douht that they were so, in their days. 

The qvaUficaUons cf Deacons. 

1. A Deacon must be a man in whose character are min- 
gled << gravity, perfect honesty, temperance, and charity." 
(1 Tim. iii. 8.) 
P 2. He must be a sincere Christian, " holding the mystery 
ofthe faith in a pure conscience." (1 Tim. iii. 9.) 

3. He must be a man '< who ruled his house and children 
weU." (1 Tim. iii. 12.) 

4. He must have but one wife, and she must be a woman 
of ^'gravity, strict probity, sobriety, and perfect uprightness 
ofcharacter." (1 Tim. iii. 11, 12.) 

5. He must have received ike testimony of the Churchy or 
kHimoiuals from the Churchy to his unblemished and Chris- 
tiin character, and to his fitness for the office. This is a 
legitimate inference from, or rather proved by, the language 
used in giving an account ofthe appointment of '' the seven," 
in ihe sixth chaptov of Acts ; and who, from the ruUure of the 
(fee they filled, " the ministry of tablesy** as distinguished 
from the exclusive " ministry of the word" have ever been 
called Deacons. 

The command of the Apostles to the brethren was, '< Look 
ye out, (i. e. seek out,)* seven men of honest report^ full of 
the Holt Ghost and wisdom, whom we may appoint over 
this business." '' And they chose (selected, chose, or gave 
the preferencef to) Stephen," and others. 

The word rendered, of honest report, (jubaprupoufMvou^,) ccm- 
veys a much stronger idea than our translation, and literally 
signifies, that they were to be persons to whose unblemished 
umI Christian character they could bear << honorable testi- 

* Rob. 314. t Comp. Luke x. 42 ; zir. 7. Rob. 251. 
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monj ;"* or, as Professor Robinson sajs^ in this place, men 
who were lauded for their exoellent character. This testl- 
mony, or laudation, as the word implies,f and as the narra- 
tive requires us to believe, was to be borne by the ** multitude 
of the disciples,'' composing the Church ; and hence, the 
direction of the Apostles to the Church was. Select from 
among yourselves seven men, to whose unblonished and 
Christian character you can bear <* honorable testimcHiy ;'^— 
which testimony was borne by the Church in the act of se- 
lecting according to the direction of the Apostles. No mat- 
ter, therefore, by what means it was carried into effect, U 
was the tesHnumy of the Church, or testimoniale from Ae 
Church, to the Christian character of ihe seven. 

This interpretation reconciles the different ccmstruotiQm 
put upon this passage by opposing parties, as it points out 
the part borne by all. The people selected ; or, if it he 
preferred, elected, certain persons to be Deacons; and the 
Apostles ordained them. 

Manner of making Deacons 

1. It was requisite for a candidate for the order or c^ice 
of Deacon, to present himself to an Apostie, and *' be proved," 
that is, to satisfy the Apostle that he possessed the requisite 
qualifications. He must " be proved," (1 Tim. iii. 10,) that 
IS, ** examined^ or put to trial,":^ and '< be found blameless ;" 
in a judicial sense, irreprehensibk.^ This necessarily im- 
plies a trial, or by analogy, an exandnadon. Besides, the 
word used by the Apostle in this place, (6oxijUM)i(^s(r^av,) was 
a technical term, denoting the examination of a candidal for 
an ojfice. 

3. A Deacon was to be ordained by an Apostle, that u, 
be appointed to the office, and be set apart by prayer, and 

* Rob. 495. t Rob. 497. Comp. iMfinptm. 

I Rob. 203, 304 $ Rob. 56. 
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the imposition of the hands of an Apostle. We might pre- 
sume this, from the tenor of the language used hy Paul in 
his Epistle to Timothy ; hut the foritive wtatemenU made in 
Acts, (vi. 8, 6,) leave no room for inference. The Apostles 
direct the brethren to select seven men, ** whom wb may ap- 
pohU,^* And when the brethren had selected the seven, 
*^ they set them before the Apostles, who prayed, and laid 
their hands upon them." 

Of ike powers and duties of Deacons. 
1. The first duty of a Deacon was to receive and distri- 
bute the alms of the Church. That the primary object in 
the appointment of Deacons was to provide suitable persons 
to take care of the alms of the Church, is proved by the 
narrative in Acts vi. : ** And there arose a murmuring 
amcmg the Grecians against the Hebrews, that their widows 
were neglected in the daily ministrations;" wherefore the 
seven were appointed ^* to this business." 

That this ministration was not of common prc^rty, by 

which the whole Church was supported, as has sometimes 

been supposed, is evident from two considerations: (1.) 

** WidowSy who were widows indeed," who were in an em* 

phatical sense ** bereaved," if over sixty years of age, were 

to be received into the number of those who were maintained 

tt ike charge or expense of the Church, (1 Tim. v. 8, 0, 16;) 

but it does not appear that any others were thus supported, 

or that any others ** were neglected in the daily ministra- 

ti<m" of the alms. (2.) Though the Church at Jerusalem 

^^^oyed, it did not possess '* all things in common." This is, 

^ effect, asserted in the narrative itself. Thus in Acts ii. 

^) 45, it is said, that " they that believed were together, and 

^^ dU things common ; and sold their possessions and goods, 

^d parted them to all men, as every man had need." The 

^e and partition therefore, was not of the whole estate ; but 

^>Uy of so much as they had need. 
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So again in Acts iv. 32, it is said, that '' the multitude of 
them that believed were of one heart and of one soul ; nei- 
ther said any of them that aught cf the IhhigM he possessed wsi 
his oum; but they had all things common.'' This is an ei- 
press assertion, that property was possessed by individuals; 
though used or enjoyed for the common benefit. The same 
conclusion must be drawn from Peter's language to Ana- 
nias : *' While thy property remained, was it not thine own? 
and after it was sold, uhis it not in thine own power f" (Acts 
V. 3.) 

It may be said, that the language in Acts iv. 34, 35, » 
opposed to this opinion : ** Neither was there any among 
them that lacked, for as many as were possessed of houses 
and lands, sold them, and brought the prices of the things 
that were sold ; and laid them down at the Apoetles' feet} 
and distribution was made to every man according as he hd 
need" In reference to this, however, it must be borne in 
mind, that in Acts ii. 44, 45, the '* sale and partition of pos* 
sessions and goods," is expressly limited to the need or 
wants of the Church ; and that only two verses preceding 
the ones quoted above, the individual possession of property 
is no less distinctly recognized ; neither of which could be 
true, if these verses prove a community of goods. 

And further, the partition, which prevented any from laok' 
ing, was only as every man had need, that is, to such bB 
were in wanty or had need of such a division;* and hencey 
the sale was only for that purpose— of so much as wmB 
needed to supply the wants of the Church. These passaged 
compel us to believe, that, though the property of the Saints 
at Jerusalem was enjoyed by all in common, it was not pos" 
sessed by all ; that the sale and partition of their estate^ 
was only of so much as they had need ; and that this 



* Rob. 897. 
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tduntaryy and not by the oommand of the Apostles, and that 
BO saoh thing as a ecHnmunity of goods existed among the 
CSuistiaiui at Jerusalem. Hence it necessarily follows, that 
the Deacons could only have the distribution of the alms of 
theC^urdi. 

2. Though the first business of the Deacons was to take 
diarge of the alms of the Church, they were also to preachy 
Of oceanon offered. The qualifications, required of a Deacon, 
had directly to this inference. They were not only to pos- 
sess all the ordinary virtues, but also to have a << strong 
testimony" that they were men " full of wisdom and the 
Bolt Ghost." In conformity with this conclusion, was the 
eonduct of the newly-ordained Deacons. " And Stephen, 
fiiU of faith and power, did great wonders and miracles 
aBKmg the peop^," (Acts vi. 8 ;) and that this was accom- 
fiiiied by preaching is evident, from the course pursued by 
liis enemies. At first they disputed with him, (vi. 9,) and 
then suborned men to say they had << heard him speak blas- 
phemous words." (Acts vi. 11, 13.) And when those at 
Jerusalem were scattered abroad, Philip, who was one of 
the seven, " went down to Samaria, and preached Christ 
Wd the kingdom of God," (Acts viii. 5, 12,) working mira- 
cles among them. And from Samaria, he went to Azotus, 
'^preaching from city to city, until he came to Caesarea," 
(viii. 40.) 

t That preaching was part of the duty of Deacons, in the 

I tige next succeeding the Apostolic, there can be no doubt. 
Polycarp calls them " the ministers of God in Christ."* 
And Ignatius speaks of them, as ** the ministers of the mys- 

t teries of Jesus Christ, "f 

(s 3. They were to baptize. Philip ^^hapHzed^^ those who 
believed at Samaria, (Acts viii. 12,) and also the eunuch of 

* Ep. Phi], c. 7. t Ep. Mag. c. 6. €te, 

13 
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Ethiopia, (viii. 86, 38.) Though Deacons haptixed in tl 
age following the Apostolic, it was only with the oonsei 
of the Bishop. Thus Ignatius says : " It is not lawful witl 
out the Bishop, either to haptixey or to celebrate the Hd 
Communion."* And TertuUian says : " The highest pries 
that is, the Bishop, hath the right of giving baptism ; afte 
him the Presbyters and Deacons, but not without authorit 

of the Bishop."t 

4. They were to assist their superiors in ruling in tt 
Church. It is not easy, perhaps not possible, for us to di 
cide what authority the Deacons had in the Apostolic Churok 
but the language of Paul to Timothy compels us to beliei 
that they had some authority, in some cases. Of a Bisho 
Paul says, <* He must be one that ruleik toeU hU oum hmu 
having his children in subjection ;'' and f^ a Deacon, 1 
says, '* Let him be one who rules his children and his ov 
house well." (1 Tim. iii. 4, 12.) The language in refc 
ence to both officers is the same ; and in reference to tl 
former, the Apostle, by way of explanation, or as assignii 
a reason why this qualification was necessary, says in p 
renthesis : <' For if a man know not how to rule his of 
house, how shall he take care of [literally, how shall he 
fit to have the care ooerIX the Church of GrOD ?" (1 Tim. i 
5.) Inasmuch, then, as the ability to rule one's house w 
necessary to qualify a Bishop to rule in the Church of Gro: 
the same qualification was required in a Deacon, evideni 
for the same purpose. 

5. They were to assist in the administration of the E 
charist. This is nowhere expressly asserted in Scriptur 
but in the days of Justin Martyr, A. D. 150, it was a coi 
men practice. Thus he says :§ " Those whom we ci 
Deacons give to each of those present a portion of the bre 

* Ep. Smyr. c. 8. t De Bap. c. 17. X Rob. 312. § Apol. L c. & 
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which hath been blessed, and of the wine mixed with water ; 
and carry some away for those who are absent.'' And in 
another place he says :* " The consecrated elements are 
then distributed and received by every one ; and a portion is 
sent by the Deacons to those who are absent." The same 
thing is abundantly witnessed to in later times. 

6. To render obedience to the command of an Apostle. 
For a consideration of the question, whether an Apostle had 
authority over Bishops and Deacons, the reader is referred 
to the appropriate head, where we shall consider the power 
qf an Apostle; only remarking, that if the Apostles had au- 
thoiify over Deacons, then were Deacons bound to obey. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

PRESBTTERS OR BiSHOPS.f 

It is evident from a comparison of certain passages of 
Scripture, that the terms Presbyter and Bishop are often used 
m the Bible to designate ^the same class of officers. Thus in 
Acts, (xx. 17,) it is said that when Paul was at Miletus, '* he 
sent to Ephesus and called the Presbyters of the Church;** 
and in his address to them, (ver. 28,) he tells them, " to take 

♦ ApoL i. c. 87. 

4 The English word Bishop, is derived from the Greek Epiacopas, 

This word was adopted into Latin without change, Epiaeopus, but in 

most languages it has undergone some modification ; Anglo-Saxon, Bia- 

etop; Dutch, H«c^o/; Swedish, &i«A:o;i ; Russian, £pt«eo;)i ; Armenian, 

lepiacuepuea ; Syriac, Episkopo; Polish, Biskupa; Welsh, Eshog ; 

Gaelic, Esbuig ; Irish, Easbog; Portuguese, bispo; Spanish, ohispo; 

Italian, vescow) ; French, evique. 

The word Presbyter, contracted into Priest, is also from the Greek \ 
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heed to themselves and to all the flock, over which the Holt 
Ghost hath made them Bishops.^' So the Apostle *' ordained 
Presbyters in every Church," (Acts xiv. 28 ;) but the direc- 
tion of the Epistle to the Philippians is, <' to the Bishops ad 
Deacons.*** 

This indiscriminate use of the words Bishop and Presbyter, 
is never found otU of the New Testament, nor later than 
about A. D. 65. In the days of Ignatius, 107, the name 
Bishop was exclusively used to designate the ApostoUe 
Bishop, and the name Presbyter, as the name of an office to 
denote that which St. Paul calls a Presbyter or Bishop* 
There are a few passages, however, in the Fathers, in ifloA 
it is said the words are used indiscriminately. Two of these 
will fall under other heads ; the remainder we shall consider 
in this place. The passages in question are from Irenseus. 

"When we refer them [the heretics] to that tradition 
which is from the Apostles ; which by succession from the 
Fathers, (Preshyterorum,) hath been preserved in the Church} 
we provoke them; they oppose the tradition, saying thit 
they are wiser than, not only the Fathers, (PreshyteriSf) but 
the Apostles also."f 

" It becometh those who are in the Church, to learn froio 
those Fathers (Presbyteris) who have their succession (ot 



Latin, Presbyter; Spanish and Portuguese, presbitero; French and 
Italian, pritre : German and Dutch, priester ; Danish, praest ; Swe' 
6is\i,pre8t; Icelandic, jiretf^r ; Russian, Pre«6y<ert. 

It is worthy of remark, that these words, in all theae hm^ftiages, ar0 
technical terms of ecclesiastical phraseology, and that they always do' 
note distinct offices, never being used interchangeably. 

* It is remarkable that this community of names does not occur ii> 
the old Syriac version of the New Testament, which dates as far bach^ 
fis the beginning of the second century. In this, the word ia cAmms 
*< Presbyter," in all the passages in dispute. 

t Adv. Her. iiL 2. 
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inberitanoe) from the Apostles; who with the Episcopate 
(Ej^scopatus) have received the gift of certain truth."* 

''From all such, therefore, it becometh us to keep aloof, 
and truly to adhere to those [Fathers] who maintain the doc- 
trine of the Apostles, and according to the custom of the 
Fathers, {Preshfteris,) do show forth sound speech and con- 
Yersation without offense."f 

In these passages, which are all there are to this purpose 
IB Iienseus, he uses presbyter in the same sense in which we 
now use the phrase " the Fathers," to denote eminent men 
who had gone before, or aged and honorable men then living. 
Noi^ this usage peculiar to him. Thus Papias, Bishop of 
Hierapolis, who was " the hearer of St. John,"^ tells us that 
*^ he had treasured Up in his memory what he had received 
&nn the Fathers, [Presbyters,] and had recorded it."^ 
imoDg those presbyters, or elders, or Fathers, were the 
Apostles, Peter, James, John, Matthew, Philip, Thomas, and 
Andrew. Now Irenaeus was an admirer of Papias, || and 
would therefore be likely to use language in a similar man- 
ner, as we know he did. Thus he tells uslf that " Polycarp 
was ordained Bishop (siattTm'Kog) of Smyrna." But when 
writing to Floirinus he calls him '' that blessed and Apostolic 
Father," (Presbyter.)** And in the same letter he speaks 
of those " Fathers (Presbyters) who were the immediate dis- 
ciples of the Apostles." So also this same Irenaeus writing 
to Victor, Bishop of Rome, speaks of " those Fathers (Pres- 
byters) who governed the Church before Soter."ff These 
"Fathers" were Anicetus, and Pius, and Hyginus, and Te- 
^horus, and Sixtus, whom, in another place, he tells us 
Were Bishops, (sflritfxoiro^,) and " successors of the Apostles in 



* Adv. Hser. iv. 43. t Adv. Hobf. iv. 44. X Iren. Adv. Hier. v. 33. 
§ Pref. Interp. Lord's Dec. in Euseb. iii. 39. || Euseb. iii. 39. 

* Adv. HjBf. iii. 3. ♦* Euseb. v. 20. ft Euseb. v. 24 

13* 
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the government of the Churches.''* And he speaks of Jo 
and the other Fathers, (Apo6tles.)f 

That this mode of expression was common in the days 
IrensBUs, is also evident from other primitive writers. Th 
Clement of Alexandria speaks of Pantaneus, his master, 
'^the blessed Father, (Presb3rter.")^ He also applies t 
same epithet to all the eminent men who had preceded hi 
whether clergymen or laymen.§ And Alexander, Bishop 
Jerusalem, writing to prigen, calls Pantsenus and Clemf 
those *' blessed Fathers. "|| And Dionysius, Bishop of Alezi 
dria, calls his predecessor, Heraclas, '* the blessed Fathei 
(iraira.)ir This title was also given to Cyprian, Bishop 
Carthage,'*'* and was indeed, in the fourth century, a nai 
common to all Bishops.f f The same language is also inoi 
porated into many of the ancient Liturgies, as that of i 
Basil,:|::|: of Alexandria,§§ of £thiopia,|||| etc. If fuxtl 
proof were necessary as to the primitive understanding 
this language, it may be drawn from Eusebius. Thus, the 
whom Clement of Alexandria had called << the blessed Pr< 
byters," in the sense of Ancients, or Fathers, Eusebius 
one place calls "the oldest Presbyters" or Fathers,irir a 



* Adv. Hsr. ill. 3. 

t Adv. Hser. ill. 39. 

X Hypot in Euseb. vi. 14. 

§ Strom, vi. 667, and Apud Euseb. vi. 13. From the fint of theac 
has been argued, that Clement made no distinction between clergy a 
laity. Cong. Catechism, p. 69. But such an inference is unauthorii* 
as he enumerates the three orders of clergy on the same page, and m 
he supposes them to be '* imitations of the angelic glory.'* 

II Euseb. vi. 14. IT Euseb. vii. 7. 

** Ep. 23, 31, 36. 

ft Aug. Com. Ps. 44, Chrysos. Horn. 3. Ad. Pop. Bing. ii. c. % $ 

XX Brett CoU. Lit 79. i§ Pal. Orig. Lit L \ 

llli Brett. Coll. Lit. 84. ITT E. H. vL 14. 
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in another place, "the Ancient Fathers."* These facts 
prove abundantly the correctness of this interpretation. 

But there is other evidence, that Iienseus did not design to 
speak of *the office of Presbyter, as the same as Bishop, as 
will be evident upon examination of the places where he 
^)eaks hi the succession of Bishops. Thus he says : " We 
dui ^Qumerate those whom the Apostles appointed Bishops 
(9rf0^o4ri) in the Churches, and their successors, even to us. 
. • . In iMs order and by this succession that tradition in the 
C%urch, which is from the Apostles, hath come uninterrupt- 
edly to us."f Again: "True knowledge is the doctrine of 
the Apostles, and the ancient customs of the Church through- 
out the whole world — the characteristic of the body of Christ 
next to the succession of Bishops, to whom they delivered the 
Church in every place."^^ And again: "For all these 
[heretics] are far later than the Bishops to whom the Apos- 
tles delivered the Churches, as we have carefully shown in 
the third >ook."§ 

Those who compare carefully the language here applied 
to Bishops, with what Irenseus says of " the Fathers" (Presby- 
ters) before quoted, must be satisfied that he is not speaking 
of the same office in both cases, whatever sense the reader 
may prefer to put upon "Presbyter." The language ap- 
plied to Bishops is clearly official; that applied to Presbyters, 
is not so. Those who differ from us on this point, must 
*Pply it to another office than that of Bishop. We may also 
<luote a passage from Jerome on this subject, in proof of our 
inclusion, rendered famous for its always being quoted on 
^^ination by Presbyters, which we shall have occasion to 
insider more at large, He says :|| " The name of Presbyter 
denotes age, that of Bishop, office ;" the sense we have given it. 

* E. H. iii. 3. t Adv. Har. iii. 3. 

t Adv. H»r. iv. 63. § Adv. Haer. v. 20. |i Ep. 85. 
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That Bbhops or Presbyters, or, for convenience, Presby^ 
ter-bishops, were qficers in ^ ApostoUc Churehf follows from 
what has been offered under the preceding head. And so 
St. Paul's language to Timothy, (1 Tim. iii. 1,) « If a man 
desire the office of a Bishop ^^^ dsc. 

Of the quoKficaUons of Preshyter-Ushops, 

1. The candidate for the office of Bishop in the Apostolic 
Church, was to possess cm unblemished character. '' He mort 
be blameless and of good behavior." (1 Tim. iii. 2.) Efo 
must not only be of << good behavior," having *' his appear- 
ance, conduct, and carriage, decent, grave, and correct, but 
he must be one who was perfectly irreprehensiMe.'** 

2. He must be a man who was " vigilant, sober, given to 
hospitality, not given to wine, no striker, not greedy of filthy 
lucre, but patient, not a brawler, not covetous." (1 Tim. iii. 
2, 3.) That is, he must be a man whose conduct was walc^ 
ful and prudent ; whose practices were hospitable and lib- 
eral, charitable and temperate; and whose demeanor was 
quiet, peaceable, and patient. 

3. He must be an experienced Christian ; not '^ a novice,*' 
(vsoqjurov,) "a young or new convert,^^'\ But he must be om 
who was '^ settled and grounded in the faith," whose charac- 
ter had become established, <* lest he be lifted up with pridi 
and fall into condemnation." 

4. He must be capable of teaching and instructing. ^* Ap 
to teach," (1 Tim. iii. 2,) that is, able to teach and insiruc 
others, 

5. He must have hut one unfe, (1 Tim. iii. 2 ;) whicl 
command was necessary in those days, as polygamy wai 



♦ Rob. 57. 

t 1 Tim. iii. 6. Rob. 537. It was decreed by the Apostolical Canons, 
(Can. 72,) — ^by the Council of Nice, (Can. 2,) and the Council of Gangftt, 
(Can. 3,) — that a new Convert should not be ordained to the ministnr. 
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allowed by the laws of the Greeks and Romans, but ferbidden 
by the law of Christ. 

6. He must be a man << who ruled his children and house 
well." (1 Tim. iii. 4.) 

7. He must have received the testimony of, or testimonials 
from, the Church. " He must have a good report of them 
which are without." (1 Tim. iii. 7.) In the ambiguous 
language of the English version of this text, it is not easy to 
determine what is the Apostle's meaning. Much of the 
difficulty, however, may be obviated by a more literal trans- 
lation. " He must have an honorable testimony,* from those 
without ;" and the only difficulty is, to determine, who are 
intended by the phrase, ^^from without.'* 

Most commentators and lexicographers explain this pas- 
sage, by saying that the phrase " from without," designates 
those who were without the Church, or not Christians, citing 
in proof, (Col. iv. 5,) " Walk in wisdom, towards those with- 
mtt" But this appears to us misinterpretation, and derives 
no sanction from the text quoted. The epistle of Paul to the 
Colossians, was addressed <' to the saints and faithful brethren 
at Colosse," (i. 2,) and the command to walk in wisdom to- 
ward those " without," signifies those not included within, or 
among the saints and faithful brethren, and who therefore 
were not Christians. Apply the rule furnished by this pas- 
sage, in construing the one imder consideration, and it sup- 
ports our position. 

Paul, in this part of his Epistle to Timothy, is speaking 
generally of officers of the Churchy and in this passage, par- 
ticularly of Bishops, who were one class of those officers ; 
and hence, <^ from without" must (Jenote those not included 

* Rob. 496. The Peshito, or old Syriac, shows that it was testimony, 
iMt reporti that was intended, the word being \Zo}oUS, {aoduto,) which 
is rendered " testimonium, testificatio, obtestatio.*' 
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within the class of persons of whom he was qpeaking, that i 
who were not officers in the Church. Should it he said thi 
this interpretation includes all who were not officers in tl 
Church, whether Christians or not ; we answer, that thou| 
in English it might seem to have this signification, it is lii 
ited in its application, hy the idiom of the Greek, to the 
who were Christians. The preposition a^'o), is used in t 
New Testammt only in reference *' to such ohjects as heft 
were on, by, or toUh another, hut now separated from it ; 
when, as in this case, it follows a verh of hamng or reeekomt 
denotes the origin or source from whence the thing p 
ceeded."* 

Now the relation home hy a Christian' to the world, ^ 
not changed hy his appointment to an office in the Char^ 
hut it was changed in reference to the members of the Chu^ 
with whom he had before been associated merely as priir' 
Christian, but from whom he was, in a sense, now separaC^ 
by being made a public officer. The term " without** woi 
seem, therefore, to be limited to those with whom thfe offi.^ 
had been associated, and in reference to whom his relat:^ 
was changed by his appointment to office, that is, to " 
members of the Church ; and it was from them, therefc^ 
that this honorable testimony was to come. 

In confirmation of this conclusion, we have also the J 
probability of the contrary supposition. That a candid ^ 
for the office of Bishop in the Christian Church, should 
obliged to have "an honorable testimony from those v* 
were not Christians," is contrary to all our notions of pn" 
ability. Besides, it is not easy to imagine how Timothy ^ 
Titus could know whether those they were to ordain 
Ephesus and Crete, had been of " good report" among th^ 
who were not Christians, before their conversion to Ch^ 

« Rob. 77, 99. 
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tianity, unless they obtained the information from the Church. 
And if the testimony of the Church was to be the evidence 
of this fact, it woidd still be what we suppose — the testi- 
mony, or iestmomdU of the Church. 

This hypothesis relieves the passage, (Acts xiv. 23,) '' And 
they ordained them Presbyters in every city," of the diffi- 
culties hitherto supposed to attend it. We learn from the 
Apostolic history, that after Paul and Bamabatj^had preached 
the gospel in certain cities of Asia, '' they returned again to 
Lystra, and Iconium, and Antioch, confirming the souls of 
the disciples, exhorting them to continue in the faith, ordain- 
ing Presbyters for them in every Church; having prayed 
with fasting, they commended them to the Lord, on whom 
they believed, and passing through Pisidia, they came to 
Ptanphylia." (Acts xiv. 22-24.) 

We give this literal rendering, that the English reader 
may see the force and connection of the language of the 
historian. The course of the narrative, therefore, compels 
us to believe, that the '^ confirmation, exhortation, and ordl- 
mtiony^' or whatever it might have been, were performed by 
the same persons, that is, by Paul and Barnabas. It is ob- 
jected, however, by those who assert the absolute indepen- 
dency of each particular congregation, that the word trans- 
lated ordaining, {-xsipoTovstfavrssy) denotes an election by the 
jpeople, and that it must be so understood in this passage; 
alleging that the verb from which it comes, signifies to stretch 
mU or Uft up the hand, as in voting.* The word, however, is 
defined by Professor Robinson,f to choose by vote, to appoint ; 
and as the connection will not allow us to adopt the former, 

* Coleman's Prim. Church, 62-64 ; where he has cited the leading 
authorities in his favor. But all this proves nothing to the purpose, 
until he has shown that it was the brethren, and not the Apostles that 
ttrttched forth the hand, since the text does not say which it was. 

t Gr. Lex. 893. 
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we will substitute the latter word for ordainiiig. The ac- 
count will then read, ** confirming the souls of the disci]^ 
exhorting them [the disciples] to continue in the faith, ap- 
pointing Presbyters for them [the disciples] in every Church, 
having prayed with fasting." The appointment was, then- 
fore, made by the Apostles, with prayer andfasti$ig.* 

It is worthy of remark, that this word is used in the sub* 
scriptions to the Epistles to Timothy and Titus, supposed to 
have been added about the third or fourth century, whea 
there could be no doubt that it signified ordination by t 
Bishop, and that it is used in the same sense in the Greek 
Church to the present day.f 

We are willing to grant, though the narrative does not re- 
quire it, that the people took part in the selection of penons 
appointed to the office of Presbyters. Indeed, the histoiy 
authorizes us to infer, that the people selected persons to 
whose unblemished and Christian character they could bear 
honorable and strong testimony, and that the Apostles ^ 
pointed or ordained such to the office of Deacons ; and subse- 
quently, upon receiving another testimonial, to the office of 
Presbyter. Whether this selection was made by holding up 
of hands, as in voting, or by some other means, the narrative 
furnishes no information, nor is it of any importance. 



* It » worthy of obaenration, that the Pe»hito, or old Syriac Tenioa 
of the New Testament, which is the very highest authority in regaM 
to custoins and practices in Palestine, makes no allusion to any partioi* 
pation of the people in this transaction ; employing the verb l&D, (Aa0«») 
to 9tand, to raise tip, to cause to stand; hence, to constitute^ or cp- 
point The same language is also employed in reference to the appomt^ 
ment of the seven Deacons, Acts vi. 3 ; and also in regard to theses 
Presbyters whom Titus was to ordain. Tit. i. 5. This language wai^- 
also employed by later writers, to signify ordination or eonsecrationg^ 
whether by Bishops, Patriarchs, or others. Mich. Cast. ii. 784, 785. 

t Suicer, in verbo. 
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This oonclusion is sustained by the testimony of the ear- 
liest Fathers. Clement of Rome, about A. D. 83, speaks of 
ministers appointed by the Apostles and their suoceasorBy 
"with the consent of the whole Church."* That is, the 
whole Church knowing of, and consenting to the appoint- 
ment, and thus bearing testimony to the fitness of the persons 
appointed. This practice continued for a long time, and is 
mentioned by many writers. Cornelius, Bishop of Rome, 
in his epistle to Fabius, Bishop of Antioch, alludes to the 
tfune custom.f 

Origen, about 230, speaking of the ordination of a Bishop, 
says : '' The presence of the people is necessary in the ordi- 
iwtion of a Bishop, that all may know, and be assured that 
he who is chosen to that office, is distinguished among the 
people, for his pre-eminence in learning and holiness, and a 
virtuous life ; and this is done in the presence of the people, 
that there may be no room for mistake or objection.''^: So 
also in his last book against Celsus, he says, that '' rulers of 
the Church are chosen to their office by those over whom 
they rule."§ 

Cyprian, about 250, says: ''In compliance with divine 
tnditioQ and Apostolical usage, the custom should be dili- 
gently observed and maintained, which is established among 
us, and in almost all other provinces, that for the due oele- 
braticm of ordinations, the Bishops of all the adjoining prov- 
inoes are to repair to the people, over whom a Bishop is to 
be ordained ; and then a Bishop shall be chosen, in the pres- 
ence of the people, who have had the fullest knowledge of 
^ life of each one, and been thoroughly acquainted with 
^ix manners, and whole conversation. "|| In another place, 
he Bpeaks of Cornelius as having been made Bishop, " by 

* Ep. Cor. c. 44. t Apud Euseb. vl 43. 

^ Horn. 6. Levit. ^ Ad Finem. ^ Ei^. 1^ 

14 • 
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the testimony of the clergy, and the suffirage of the people 
present."* And again, " That ordination is just and lawful^ 
which shall have been determined by the suffrage and sen- 
tence of all."t 

Later writers also testify to the existence of the same ens. 
tom in their times. Thus, Gregory Nazianzen, 870, says, 
that Athanasius was <* elected hy the suffrage of all the peo- 
ple. ":( Ambrose, 874, says the election is by the whole 
Church.§ Again, *' Ye are my fathers who chose me to be 
Bishop."|| Jerome, 378, " The Watchman of the Churdii 
either a Bishop or Presbyter, who was chosen by the peo- 
ple.'ir And so late as 440, Leo the Great lays it down as a 
standing rule of the Church, that ** He who is to preside over 
all, should be chosen by all."** 

The right and duty of the people to elect their clergy, and 
of the Bishops to ordain them, was distinctly recognized by 
all the early Councils, among which we may mention tlMl 
of Nice, Antioch, Alexandria, Carthage, Chaloedon, Aries, 
Barcelona, Toledo, Constantinople, &c. The foregoing Ian* 
guage, in most instances, was used in reference to Bishops, 
but it is evident from many circumstances, that what was 
done by the Church of a diocese, at the ordination of a 
Bishop, was done by a particular congregation, at the ordi- 
nation of Presbyters and Deacons. 

8. He must have been a Deacon, and have acquitted him- 
self honorably in that station. There is no pontive state' 
ment in Scripture, that this was the fact ; but there is a direei 
allusion to the existence of such a custom in Paul's Epistle 
to Timothy. " They that have used the office of a Deacon 
well, purchase to themselves a good degree, and great bold* 



* Ep. 52, or 55. t Ep. 67, or 68. t Orat. 21. 

i Ep. 82. II Com. Luc. yiiL c. 1. 

t CoBi. Ez. be c. 33. ** Ep. 84. 
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nesB in the fitith which is in Jesus Chbist." (1 Tim. iii. 18.) 
The language in which the common version preseDts this 
text to the reader, renders it difficult to say what was in. 
tended by the Apostle; but a more literal translation will 
remove much of the doubt and uncertainty. '' They that fill 
ike office cf a Deacon, (or perform the duties of a Deacon,) 
fiuthfully, shall acquire for themselves an excellent degree, 
(or #tep (^ digmiyf) and great authority, (or Hcens€y) in the 
fiuth which is in Chsist Jesus.'** This language evidently 
implies, that he who has filled the office of a Deacon well, 
should be promoted to an office of higher grade, where he 
should have greater license or authority to preach and pro* 
claim the faith or gospel of Christ Jesus. 

Of ike manner of making Bishops or Presbyters 
1. He must have been examined and tried by an Apostle, 
and found to possess the requisite qualifications. Paul, after 
enumerating the principal qualifications of a Deacon, adds : 
''Let these aiso first be proved." (1 Tim. iii. 10.) The Ian- 
gaage of the Apostle, *' and these also, being first proved," 
implies, that this trial or proof was not applicable to Dea- 
oxms alone, but to them in addition'f to others, which here 
can signify nothing but Bishops, of whom he had just been 
^leaking. In what manner this trud or examination was 
oondueted, the Scripture furnishes no means of determining ; 
but that the Apostles considered something of the kind ne- 
eesMtry to prevent the introduction of improper persons into 
the ministry, is sufficiently evident. 

We may, however, obtain some light on this subject, by 
reference to the practice of those times. The word used by 
the Apostle in this place, (^oxjfj.a^w,) signifies to prove, to try^ 



* Rob. 123, 650, 631. Clement of Alexandria supposed this text to 
refer to gradation of office. Strom, vi. 667. 
t Rob. 406. 
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— «lsOy lo make trial of^ to ptU to the proofs to examine /* and 
the noun derived from this verb, (^oxifMtfM,) denotes a trials 
or examination. In this sense, it was used teckmcally by the 
Greeks, and no man could be admitted to a seat in the 
Senate of Five Hundred, until he had been proved, had un- 
dergone a strict dMrnasia, as to his life and conduct. To a 
GreeJK of those days, the language of the Apostle would 
convey the same idea as that signified by our phrase, ^^the 
examination of a candidate." There can be no doubt, there- 
fore, that in the Apostolic Church, both Presbyters and Dea- 
cons were to be examined by the Apostles, or those to whom 
they had committed Apostolic authority before ordination. 

2. Must be ordained by an Apostle. The similarity of 
qualification required in Bishops and Deacons, and the simi- 
lar manner of making them, would lead us to infer that 
Bishops must be ordained, as well as Deacons. But we aie 
not left to inference. Titus, whom St. Paul called an Apos- 
tle, (2 Cor. viii. 23,) was lefl at Crete, <<that he should 
ordain Presbyters in every city." (i. 5.) So Timothy, who 
was also an Apo8tle,f was directed ^^ to lay hands sud de nfy 
m no man" (1 Tim. v. 23.) If, in connection with the &ot, 
that Timothy himself was ordained by the laying on of an 
Apostle's hands, (2 Tim. iii. 6,) we consider the particular 
direction given him concerning the necessary qualifications 
of Bishops and Deacons ; we can not doubt that by the 
<< laying on of hands," (1 Tim. v. 23,) was meant ordination. 
The same is also asserted in Acts xiv. 23. '* The A|XMtl6a 
ordained Elders [Presbyters] in every Church." 

The language of Clement, of Rome, is decisive on this 
point. << Our Apostles knew from our Lord Jesus Christ, 



* Lys. Qrat Gyander, ^schin Contra Tim. Areh. Greca, 33. 
t Compare 9 Cor. i. 1-8, 23; Phil. i. 1; Col. i. 1 ; 1 Thcos. I Xi 
2 Tbess. i. 10 ; and post* c* Kv. ^ 1, 
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that contentions should arise on ftccount of the ministerial 
office. And therefore, having a perfect knowledge of this, 
tkeyoppomied persons, as we have before said, and then gave 
direction in what manner, when they should die, other ap. 
proved men should succeed in their ministry."* We have, 
therefore, the authority of an associate, friend and fellow- 
Jaborer of St. Paul, for declaring, that the ministerial office 
was constituted and appointed by God ; that the Apostles, in 
consequence of revelations made to them, appointed men to 
the ministerial office ; and that the Apostles gave directioa 
about their successors. 
Of the power and duUee of Freebyter-bishope. 

1. To teach and instruct the people, by preaching the 
gospel. One of the first qualifications of a Bishop men- 
tioned by the Apostle, was, " He must he able to teach and 
mtmct others;^' from whence we conclude, that one duty 
of a Presbyter-bishop was to teach and instruct ; or, to 
freaeh. The same is implied in St. Paul's charge to the 
Presbyters (Acts xx. 17) of Ephesus. *^ Take heed, there- 
fore, to feed the Church of God,** (" to feed, i. e. to lead, to 
cherish, to provide ybr,"f which implies instrtiction, teachings 
preaching.) The same language b used by St. Peter, in 
reference to the same subject. (1 Pet. v. 2.) A Bishop 
would also possess this authority as a Deacon, though raised 
to a higher rank or grade in the ministry ; the power of the 
latter being included in the former ; even as the power of 
an Apostle included that of both Presbyters and Deacons. 
Thus St. Peter, who was an Apostle, calls himself a Pres- 
byter, (1 Pet. V. 1,) and St. Paul and ApoUos, who were 
both Apostles, are called Deacons. (1 Cor. iii. 6.) 

2. To rule in the Church. " Let the Presbyters that rule 
Well, be counted worthy of double honor." (1 Tim. v. 17.) 

♦ Ep. Cor. c. 44. t Rob. 683. 

14* 
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The same doctrine is also taught in 1 Timothy iii. 4, 5. " A 
Bishop must rule his own house well, lest he know not how 
to take care of the Church of God." The language of Pe- 
ter implies the same thing. " I exhort the Presbjrten to 
take the oversight, not as hrdi" (1 Pet. t. 1-8.) 

3. To administer the sacraments. The Presbyter would 
possess power and authority to haptixef by virtue of having 
been a Deacon ; the Bishop not only having the same power, 
but " greater license and authority" than the Deacon. Au- 
thority to administer the Eucharist would be included in the 
command '< to feed the Church," (Acts xxvi. 18 ; 1 Pet. v. 
2 ;) for, as it was the business of an earthly shepherd lo 
feed his jLock — that is, to see that all their wants were sup- 
plied ; 80 it is the duty of a spiritual shepherd and pastor, to 
take care that the spiritual necessities of his flock-— *<fibe 
Church of God*^ — are supplied. In doing this, he must ad- 
minister all those ordinances which Christ had ordained to 
be their spiritual food and sustenance, and the means of their 
spiritual edification. That this includes the administration 
of the Lord's Supper, no one can doubt, that carefully con* 
siders the account given of it by Paul, in 1 Corinthians xi. 
This last, however, could only be derived from the Apostles, 
or their successors ; authority to consecrate the elements in 
the Eucharist having been originally given only to the 
twelve. This power was granted at the time of its institu- 
tion, but did not take effect until after the crucifixion. Thus, 
at the time of the celebration of the last Supper, Jesus said 
to his Apostles, << I appoint you a kingdom, as my Father 
hath appointed unto me, that (or, in order that) ye may eat 
and drink at my table, in my kingdom." (Luke xxii. 29, 90.) 
The language here made use of, makes evident allusion to 
bequest, as the word frequently signifies,* and is tantamount 

• Comp. Heb. ix. 16, 17. 
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to Mtyingy I make arer, or appoint to you, as hy heqwH^ the 
kingdom I have reoeived from my Father. And the reason 
given isy m order that they might be able to eat and drink at 
that table which he had spread ; that is, might have power 
and authority to consecrate and set apart the elements of 
Ixread and wine, so that they should become $acramenUiUf 
Itts body and blood, as he himself had declared them to be. 
(Matt xxvi. 26, 28 ; Mark xiv. 22, 24 ; Luke xzu. 19, 20 ; 
1 Cor. zi. 24, 25.) 

Li ccmsequence of the authority to consecrate the Eucha- 
riit being derived from the Bishop, it has been held from the 
days of the Apostles, not to be lawful to celebrate it without 
the Bishop's consent.* The oldest Cancm, or Liturgy, for 
the administration of the Communicm, in which we know the 
pnoise words made use of, belongs to the fourth century.^ 
We have, however, the substance of several others, still 
earlier. The words of consecraticm, as they stood in the 
Ckmtntine Litur^j about A. D. 400, were as follows : — 

" For in the night in which he was betrayed, taking bread 
into his holy and immaculate hands, and looking up to Thee, 
His GrOD and Father, he brake it and gave it to his disciples, 
»ying : This is the mystery of the New Testament ; take, 
eat, this is my body, which is broken for many, for the re- 
missicHi of sins. Likewise, also, having mingled the cup with 
wine and water, he blessed it, and gave it to his disciples, 
saying : Drink ye all of it ; this is my blood which is shed 
for many, for the remission of sins. Do this in remembrance 
of me ; for as ofi as ye eat this bread and drink this cup, ye 
do show forth my death until I come."f 

The words of consecration in the Liturgy of St. James, 
the very words of which we know to be as old as 450, the 

* Ign. Ep. Smyrn. c. 11. Bing. B. xi. c. 3, § 3. 
t Apos. Const viii. c. 12. 
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suUtanee of it as anoient as 800, and the order aa early it 
150, are as follows : — 

** In the same night that he was offered, or rather offered 
up himself for the life and salvation of the world ; taking 
bread into his holy, immaculate, pure, and immortal hands, 
looking up to heaven, and presenting it to Thee, EQs Gon 
and Father, he gave thanks, blessed and brake it, and gave it 
to his disciples and Apostles, saying : Take, eat, this is my 
body, which is broken and given for you, hr the renussiGB 
of sins. Likewise after supper he took the cup, and mixed 
it with wine and water, and looking up to heaven and pre- 
senting it to Thee, His Gon and Father, he gave thanks, 
sanctified, blessed it, and Ifilled it with the Holt Ghost, and 
gave it to his disciples, saying : Drink ye all of it ; this » 
my blood of the New Testament, which is shed and given for 
you, and for many, for the remission of sins. Do this in re- 
membrance of me ; for as oft as ye eat this bread and drink 
this cup, ye do show forth the death of the Son of Man, and 
confess his resurrection, until his coming again.''* * 

The Liturgy of St, Basil, arranged about 870, and the 
Liturgy of St, Chrysostom, arranged 381, were both based 
upon the Liturgy of St. James, and agree with the foregoing 
in every thing but some slight verbal alterations. 

The words of consecration in the Liturgy of St, Marky as 
they stood 451, and the substance and order of which is 
known to have existed before 330, are as follows : — 

" For in the same night wherein he delivered himself for 
our sins, and was about to suffer death for mankind, sitting 
down to supper with his disciples, he took bread in his holy, 
spotless, and undefiled hands, and looking up to Thee, His 
Father, but our Gron, and the God of all, he gave thanks, he 
blessed, he sanctified, and brake it, and gave it to them, sa}k> 



* Brett. Col. Lit. p. 16, from Biblioth. Patr. T. II. 
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lag: This is my body which is broJKen and given finr the !•• 
inisdoa of sins. In like manner he took the cup after sup- 
per, and mixing it with wine and water, and looking up to 
heayen, to Thee, His Father, but our God, and the Goo of 
all, he gare thanks, he blessed it, and filled it with the Holt 
GflosT, and gave it to his holy and blessed disciples, say- 
iog: Drink ye all of this, for this is my blood of the New 
Testament, which is shed and given for you, and for many 
Sat the remission of sins ; do this in remembranoe of me, for 
as oft as ye shall eat this bread, and drink this cup, ye show 
forth my death, and confess my resurrection and ascension 
until my coming again."* 

The Ethiopian Uiurgyj which was drawn from that of St. 
Mark, about 830, agrees with it in all important particulars, 
bitf abridges the language somewhat. 

The language of the Roman Liturgy is peculiar in some 
poutts. In 1647 it stood thus : 

" The day before he suffered, took bread into his holy and 
venerable hands, and lifting up his eyes to heaven, to Thee, 
His GrOD, and Father Almighty, giving thanks to Thee, he 
Uessed it, brake it, and gave it to his disciples, saying: 
Take and eat ye all of this, for this is my body. In like 
manner, after he had supped, taking also this glorious cup 
into his holy and venerable hands, giving thanks likewise 
unto Thee, he blessed it and gave it unto his disciples, say- 
ing : Take and drink ye all of it, for this is the cup of my 
Uood of the New and Eternal Testament ; the mystery of 
fidth ; which shall be shed for you, and for many, for the re- 
niiaaon of sins. As oft as ye shall do these things, ye shall 
do them in remembrance of me."'|' 

We have given this last, in order to show, that the modern 

* Brett CoL lit. pp. 36, 37, from Renandot, lit. Orient. Coll. Tom. I. 
t Bret. CoU. Lit 123, 124. 
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notion of transubstantiatioii, so olearly alluded to in the 
modem Roman Canon, is wanting in all the Ancient Lit- 
urgies. 

4. To watch over and inspect the conduct of the members 
of the Church where they were placed. The etymology of 
the word rendered Bishop^ (EcKfxovo;,) signifies literally, "an 
overseer or inspector;"* and we must therefore infer, that 
part of the duty of a Bishop was to take the oversighi. This 
conclusion is strengthened by the direction of Paul to the 
Presbyters of Ephesus. '< After my departure, grievois 
wolves shall enter in among you, not sparing the flock. 
Also of your own selves shall men arise, speaking perverse 
things, to draw away disciples. Therefore watch." (Acts 
XX. 29, 30, 31.) So Peter "exhorts the Presbyters to take 
the oversight of the flock of God." (1 Pet. v. 2.) Paul, also, 
to the Hebrews directs them to << obey them that have the 
rule over you, for they watch for souls." (Heb. xiii. 17.) 

5. To sit in council with the Apostles at the formation of 
new canons for the government of the churches, and to assent 
to such as were made. The only account of an occurrence 
of this kind in the Apostolic Church, is contained in the fif- 
teenth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, on the exciting 
and important question, whether the Gentile converts should he 
required to receive the Jewish rite of circumcision. The diffi* 
culties attending this question were then considered so great, 
that Paul and Barnabas, with certain brethren at Antioch, 
were sent up to Jerusalem, to obtain a "decree" of ^the 
Apostles and elders on the subject." (Acts xiv. 26 ; xv. 9 ; 
xvi. 4.) On their arrival at Jerusalem, "the Apostles and 
Presbyters came together to consider of the matter." Here 
was much debate, as would seem, among the elders, before 
the Apostles delivered their opinions ; when Peter, and after 



» Rob. 314. 
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liiin PauI and Barnabas, took part in the discussion; and 
when they had finished, James declared sentence. This sen- 
tence, judgment, or decree of James, was approved by the 
Apofldes and eiders, (Presbyters.) (Acts xv. 22, 28, and 
xiri. 4.) That the elders took part in the debate, is inferred 
fi«n the fiu^t, that there is no mentiqji of the presence of 
any of the Apostles except those just named ; and no intinuu 
tion that any thing was said by them before the speech of 
Peter, That their assent was given to the decree, we have 
ilieady shown, when speaking of the part borne by the peo- 
ple in this transaction. 

6. The Presbyter-bishops owed obedience to the commands 
of an Apostle. If the Apostles exercised authority over the 
Presbyters, it follows that they had a right so to do ; and if 
they had a right to exercise such power, then it was the duty 
of diose over whom the power was exercised, to obey* But 
an examination of this point belongs to another place-— a con- 
aderation of the power of an Apostle — to which the reader is 
therefore referred. 



CHAPTER XV. 

APOSTLES — ^APOSTOLIC BISHOPS. 



We come now to speak of the third and last class of per- 
sons, who were ministers and officers in the Apostolic Church, 
that is, who possessed executive, judicial, and, in conjunction 
with others, legislative powers in particular Churches. It is 
not to be concealed that there is great difierence of opinion 
on this point, nor, that it has excited controversy, which we 
wish to avoid. This question is interesting, important, and 
^ndamental ; but we hope to be able to show, that it is not 
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difficult to decide. We say it iBfundameiUalf because, if the 
Apostles were not cficers^ but simply madtUrM at large,* 
there were but two orders of officUd ndmsters in the Apostdic 
Church. If, on the contrary, they had official authority in 
particular Churches, superior to Presbyters and Deacons, 
there were theeb obdees of ofieial ministers in the Apostolic 
Church. 

This part of our subject, therefore, involves two questions : 
first, were the Apostles qficers ? And, second, if cficers, did 
they possess authority superior to Presb3rters ? These ques- 
tions must be examined and decided in accordance with the 
rules of evidence already established,! and which are re- 
peated here, that they may be the more strongly borne in 
mind. 

"7. A name designates an office in the Church, when 
some person to whom it is applied, exercised some power in 
the Church by virtue of it. 

*< 8. The nature of an office in the Church, must be deter- 
mined by the nature and extent of the power ascribed to the 
office, or exercised by the officer filling the office. 

'' 9. The grade or rank of an officer is to be determined 
by the extent of the power appertaining to the office, or exer- 
cised by the officer." 

If, then, the Apostles exercised executive, judicial, or legis- 
lative authority in the Church, by virtue of their Apostleship, 
they were officers in the Church ; and if the extent of power 
appertaining to the Apostleship was superior to that exercised 
by Presbyters, or if the Apostles exercised official authority 
over Presbyters, they were superior to Presbyters, and the 
Apostolic Church contained three orders of officers and 
isters. 



* This is the position taken by those who deny the three ordert in 
the ministry. t Ante. p. 33 
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Our attention will now be directed to an examination of 
these questicms. But we are not left to make out by infer- 
ence, from brief ambiguous references, the nature of the 
ApatioUe ofiee; for we have the ApaHoUc commisnon, in 
which they receiyed their authority to act in Chkist's stead, 
and by virtue of which they acted. We shall, therefore, 

1. Inquire into the nature of that eommusion, and the extent 
of power therein granted. 

2. Endeavor to ascertain the poujer exercised by the Apostles 
mderthat commission. 

Op thb Apostolic Commission.— -This commission, which 
is generally regarded as dating from the appearance of 
Christ to the eleven after his resurrection, as collected from 
the Evangelists who have recorded it, reads as follows :— 

" Go ye into all the world and preach the gospel unto every 
ereature, baptizing them into the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holt Ghost ; teaching them to observe 
all things whatsoever I have commanded you. And unto 
yoa I give the keys of the kingdom of heaven, and whatsoever 
ye shall bind on earth, shall be bound in heaven ; and what- 
soever ye shall loose on earth, shall be loosed in heaven ; 
and whosesoever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto him^ 
and whosesoever sins ye retain, they are retained ; as the 
Father hath sent me, even so send I you ; arui h, I am 
wih you aJway, even unto the end of the u)orld." (Matt. xvi. 
19; xviii. 18; xxviii. 19, 20; John xx. 21, 23.) 

This commission, as it here reads, is one of the most im- 
portant things of which we can conceive, and yet the rule 
of construction furnished by the Scriptures, tends rather to 
enlarge than to limit the powers granted in it. It is a sound 
nile of evidence, that wJien one instrument contains an express 
^tference to another instrument, for further description, the de- 
fcriptum contained in the instrument referred to, thereby be- 
corner a part of the description of the instrument in which the 

15 
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reference is eontained. Now the phrase, '* As the FaAar 
h x(h sent me, even so send I you," contains a direct reference 
to the manner^ in which Christ was sent by the Father, ac- 
companied by the declaration that the Apostles were sent in 
like manner. The manner in which Christ was sent hy 
the Father, thus becomes descriptive of the powers granted 
in the Apostolic commission ; and reference to that must be 
had, in order to ascertain the full extent of the powers con* 
ferred by that commission. But lest it be said that we over- 
estimate the authority conferred upon the Apostles, we shall 
first show, that the things included in the phrase '< even so,'' 
most, or all of them, had been actually promised before; an^ 
that this was, therefore, only a renewal of previous grants 
accompanied by an enlargement of the field of action. 1%< 
powers granted in this commission, are :— 

1. Of preaching. That this was given in the early pi^ 
of their Apostleship, is acknowledged by all, and a simpl 
reference to the gospel history will be sufficient.f 

2. Of baptizing. We arc told, at the very outset of o^ 
Saviour's ministry, that the " Pharisees heard that Jb^ 
made and baptized more disciples than John; though -hU 
self baptized not, but his disciples." (John iv. 1, 2.) 

3. The power of the keys ; that is, of admitting to, or i 
jecting from, the Church. J "Unto you IioHl give the k^ 
of the kingdom of heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt bind 
earth, shall be bound in heaven ; and whatsoever thou sl»' 
loose on earth, shall be loosed in heaven." (Matt. xvi. X^ 
And this power, which was first promised (not, as some e^ 



* This most not be confounded with the object for whieh he '^ 
sent, as is often done. 

t Matt X. 7, 27 ; zi. 5. Mark iii. 14 ; yi. 12. Luke ix. 2, 6, 60; ^ 
16 ; xxiv. 27. 

I Sob. 445. 
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i^c^y ^Yi gwen) to Peter, was shortly after pn>iiitted to 

all of the twelve. (Matt, xviii. 18.) 

There are several other points of comparison which will 
be seen to best advantage by contrast. Indeed, without 
bearing this in mind, we shall hardly feel the full force of 
the language made use of in this commission. 

4. Christ was set apart to his ministerial office, by the 
Holt Ghost descending upon him, (Matt. iii. 16 ;) and he 
caused the Apostles to be set apart in like manner. (John 
a. 22; Acts ii. 8,4.) 

5. He had a kingdom appointed unto him, and he appoint- 
ed one to his Apostles, in like manner. (Luke xxii. 29.) 

6. Christ had power to forgive sins, (Matt. ix. 2 ; Mark 
ii' 5, 10,) and he gave authority to his Apostles to absolve 
and remit the sins of repenting sinners : '< Whatsoever ye 
shall loose on earth, shall be loosed in heaven, (Matt, xviii. 
18,)* and whosesoever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto 
him." (John xx. 23.)t 

7. The Father committed all judgment to the Son, (John 
V. 22 ;) and at the time he instituted the sacrament of the 
Holy Communion, he appointed to his Apostles, (diarids|Mu, 
11^ over or committed to them, as by devise or beqtiest,) the 
^ungdom which the Father had appointed or committed to 
him, (Luke xxii. 29 ;):|: (iva) in order that^ they might eat 
and drink at his table, and sit on thrones, (the emhlems of 
poioer,)!! ju^^^^g (^^ ^ judicud sense)li the twelve tribes (or 
f^soru composing '^ the commonwealth) of Israel," (Eph. ii. 
22 ;) which in the New Testament signifies the Church. 

» Rob. 176. 

t Rob. 458, and comp. Matt. vi. 12, 14, 15 ; ix. 2, 5, 6 ; xii. 31, 32. 
Maik n. 2, 5, 7, 9, 10 ; iii. 28 ; iy. 12 ; zi. 31, 32. Rob. 119. 
t Rob. 191 ; comp. ix. 16, 17. 

h Rob. 388. II Rob. 376. Matt. xix. 28 

' Rob. 460. Comp. Matt. xix. 28. 1 Cor. v. 12 ; vi. 2, 3. 
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8. He consecrated bread and wine, and declared them U: 
be his " body and blood ;" or, as others understand the laO' 
guage, '* made them the authoritative and acknowledgec 
signs of his body and blood ;" and he gave his Apostles au- 
thority to do the same. (Matt. xxvi. 26-30 ; Mark xiv. 22- 
26 ; Luke xxii. 17-30 ; 1 Ck)r. xi. 23-27.) 

There are several other points in which the conduct of 
Christ before, and of the Apostles after his ascension, were 
similar ; but, as some of them involve questions concemiiig 
the extent of the powers of an Apostle, we shall proceed to 
inquire how the Apostles understood the commission which 
they had received ; which must be gathered from the acts 
they performed under it. This must be conclusive evi- 
dence concerning the meaning of their commission ; for, as 
they were inspired men, it was impossible that they could be 
mistaken about the meaning of the commission under whi^ 
they acted, or the extent of powers granted by it. Henoe, 
whatever they did, they had a right to do ; and what the? 
had a right to do, that vhu granted to them in the commit 
sion, or followed by force of the phrase, " even so." In th 
Acts of the 4^H>stles, then, we have an inspired eommenU^ 
upon a divine commission. 

Of THB POWIRS BXERCISBD BY THE APOSTLBS VNDBR TB^ 
CoAfMISSION. 

1. The Apostles alone possessed the power of conferri 
Apostolic authority on others. This is a natural, if no^ 
necessary inference, fVom the tenor of their commission, ^ 
that Christ intended they should do this, is evident from '^ 
language, *'Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the ^ 
of the world 3 " which could not be true, if limited eit^ 
to the Apostles, or the Christians then living, personal ^ 
This leads us, therefore, to inquire, whether the Apost^ 
ever committed this authority to others. We have alreaa^ 
seen, that the power to judge in the Church was exclusive 
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ui\Ap08tolio right; and hence, imparting this authority to 
otfaeri, is evidenoe of a transmission of Apostolic author- 
ity. 

This authority was conferved on Titus by Paul. <* For 
this cause, I left thee at Crete, that thou shouldst set in order 
the things that are lacking, (or wanting,)* and ordain Preshy* 
ten in every city." (Titus i. 5.) All antiquity testifies to 
the &ct, that Titus was ordained Bishop of Crete, by St. 
Ptdl. Thus Eosebius, out of the records of the Church, 
Uik us, that '< Titus was appointed over the Churches ia 
Ci6te,"f and Chrysostom,^: and Theodoret,§ Jeronie,|| and 
the Apostx^cal Constitutions,f tells us the same thing, add- 
ing, that he was ordained by St. Paul. 

The same authority was also conferred upon Timqtht. 
% Timothy he says, '' The things that thou hast heard of 
ine among many witnesses, do thou give in charge {commU, 
Of mlrust)** the same to faithful men, who shall be able to 
teich others also ;" but '^ lay hands suddenly on no man^" 
(2 Tun. ii. 2 ; 1 Tim. v. 22.) Timothy, also, is said by the 
ancients to have been ordained by St. Paul, the first Bishop 
^ Ephesus, which some say, was the metropolitan Church 
of Asia Minor. Mention is made of this by £usebius,ff by 
the author of the Life of Timothy, in Photius ;^:|: and by the 
Bishop present at the Council of Chalcedon, who was the 
twemy-seventh in descent from Timothy.§§ The same thing 
Js also asserted by Chrysostom,|||| by Theodoret.irf by the 
Apostolical Constitutions,''"'"'' and indeed, by all the ancient 
Brians. 



* Boll. 47a t Ecc. H. iii. 4. t Horn. Tit i. 1. 

^ Arg. Ep. ad Tit i| Cat Ecc. Scrip. IT B. vii. c. 46. 

•• Rob. 624. tt Ecc. H. iiL 4. « BibUo. No. 254. 

M Coon. ChaL Act 11. |t|| Horn. 1 Tim. iii. 1, 5, 9. 

^^ Com. 1 Tim. iii 1. *** B. vil c. 46. 
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These facts furnish conclusive evidence, that Paul gi 
Timothy and Titus authority to ordain, and of course that 
committed to them at least one point of Apostolic authoril 
There is also, as we shall show under the prc^r heat 
evidence that Timothy and Titus were clothed with vario 
other functions of Apostolic authority ; but we propose m 
to show, that both are called Apostles.* That there we 
other Apostles beside the twelve, is conceded by all. Th 
Matthias, (Acts i. 26,) Paul, and Barnabas, were ApotA 
(Acts xiv. 4, 14 ;) and also Andronicus and Junia, (Roi 
xvi. 7,)f were Apostles ; and in 2 Corinthians viii. 28, t 
term Apostle is applied to Titus and several others who 
names are not mentioned, j: It would seem also, from the Is 
guage of Paul to the Thessalonians, that Timothy was call 
an Apostle. We learn from his first Epistle to them, tii 
both Paul and Timothy had been at Thessalcmica ; and t 
Epistle is addressed, *^ Paul, and Sylvanus, and Timothm 
to the Church of the Thessalonians," (i. 1 ;) and in it th 
say, (ii. 6,) *' We were not burdensome to you as Aposti 
of Chbist." And the language of St. Paul, in 2 Corintbis 
(i. 1) and Colossians, (i. 1,) leads to the same conclusio 
"Paul, an Apostle, and Timothy, our brother." Now t 
word our, used in the English version, is not in the origini 
Hence, a literal translation would be, "Paul, an Apostl 
and hviher Timothy." But in what sense was Timotl 

* The word Apostle was not considered, in primitive times, so pee 
liarly appropriated to the twelve, as to be inapplicable to any one eb 
Thus, Clement of Alexandria says, (Strom, vi. 667 :) " It is lawful no 
to enroll in the company of the Apostles, those who are well versed 
the commands of the Lord, and live perfectly and intelligently accoi 
ing to the gospel." 

t Rob. 91. 

% Rob. 91. This passage is quoted by Areus, Archbishop of CK 
about 750, as proving the Apostleship of Titus. 
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hn&ar? ProfeJbsor Robinson renders it,* '^oii associate, or/ "^-^ 
coBeague in office or digtdty" In either case, Timothy must 
have had an office similar to that of St. Paul. 

Epaphroditus is also called the Apostle of the Philippians. 
(Phil. ii. 25.) The verse, according to the English version, 
leads thus: ^'Epaphroditus, my brother and companion in 
labor, and fellow-soldier, but your messenger." The word 
raidered messenger is, in the Greek, apostoJony (av'o^roXov,) 
ttftially rendered Apostle^ and the fact of the Apostleship 
depends upon the question of what is the true rendering of 
the word in this place. To enable our readers to form their 
own (pinion upon this point, we give the following sum- 
imry of the arguments by which the question must be 



The Greek word Apostolosy from a^otfrtXhti, to send away, 
9ad (fy send forth, send out, signifies, one sent, a messenger, 
AnioMador.f In this, and in a higher sense also, it is ap. 
plied to the twelve, chosen to be messengers of Christ, ambaS' 
ftdors of the Gospel, and AposUes, as being the founders and 
govemors of the Churches. It is so used in the singular 
number, in a great variety of places.:|: 

3. It is once used in a similar sense, and applied to Christ 
Himself. (Heb. iii. 1.) 4. In three other places, the word in 

» Rob. 26. 

t Sjrnonymous with this word, or nearly so, is the word An^el, em* 
ployed in the first and second chapters of Revelation. " AyyeXor, a mes- 
M&ger, one sent/' &c., (Rob. 6,) from " ayyeWut to bring tidings, or a 
i&Msage, to do the office of an envoy or messenger." 

t Hom. L 1 ; xL 13. 1 Cor. i. 1 ; ix. 12 ; xv. 9. 2 Cor. i. 1 ; xii. 12. 
6aL i. 1. Eph. i. 1. Col. i. 1. 1 Tim. i. 1 ; it 7. 2 Tim. i. 1, 11. Tit. 
'• 1 ; and in the same sense in the plural, in Matt. x. 2. Mark vi. 3. 
I'^e vi. 13 ; ix. 10 ; xi. 49 ; xvii. 5 ; xxii. 14 ; xxiv. 10. Acts i. 26 ; 
0-43; iv. 35 ; v. 18 ; viii. 1. Rom. xvi. 7. 1 Cor. iv. 9 ; xii. 28, 29 ; 
«v.9. 2 Cor. xi. 5, 13; xii. 11. Gal. i. 17, 19. Eph. ui. S; iv. 11. 
1 These, ii. 6. 2 Pet. iii. 2. Jude 17. Rev. ii. 2 ; xviii. SOw 
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the oominon English venicm is rendered difbreititly. Jolm* 
ziii. 16— The servant is not greater than his Lord, ndther* 
he that is tenty greater than he that sent him. 2 Cor. viii. 
23 — Our brethren, the messengers of the Churohes. Phil. 
ii. 25— But your messenger.* 

The auikmtif of the English version, as fkr as any ar- 
gument can be drawn from the use of the word in the 
New Testament, is in favor of our conclusion. The woid 
Apastolos, we have seen, is used in J^-fmtr places, and hi 
fifty-ene of them, is rendered Apostle. In order, therefore, 
to justify a different translation, it must dearly appear from 
the sense^ that an Apostle, in his cjfUud eharacieff oould not 
have been meant. That Epaphroditus was a messenger and 
ambeusador from the Church of Philippi, the narrative deder* 

* On the origin and anthoritj of the Ekigiiah venion, the Mkmiag 
remaiki may be made: — ^The paaeage in John (ziii. 16) wai nndefid 
by Tyndaly and the Bishop's Bible, *' neither the mesttnger gnatsr thaa 
he that sent him ;** by Coveidale, " neither the Apogtle,** 4tc*. ; by the 
Genevan translators, " neither the amhatsador" &«. But the transla- 
tors, in the time of King James, differed from all, and subetituted, 
** neither he that is tent" &>c. The verse in 3 Corinthians, (viiL 8S,) 
was rendered by Tyndal, the Bishop's Bible, and the Genevan transla- 
tors, ** the messengers of the congregations ;" bat Coverdale icudered 
it, " the Apostles,** &c. In Philippians, (ii. 25,) Tyndal, Coyeidak, 
and the Bishop's Bible, rendered Apostolos, by Apostle; while the 
translation made at Greneva, under tne eye of Calvin, substituted " voor 
messenger,** and in this they were followed by King James' tranalatora. 
As far, therefore, as an argument can be founded on the agreement 
of the English versions, it is in favor of the Apostleship of ESpaphiodi- 
tus. We see, also, that the present rendering had its origin among the 
Crenevans, whose system of Church government it would contradict, if 
not destroy, if otherwise translated. We may also add, that Luther 
translated this word Apostle, in all three places, and that there is not a 
single version of the Scriptures, to our knowledge, that dues not render 
the word Apostle, in Philippians, (ii. 25,) exceot those that have fol- 
lowed the Genevan. 
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ounes. Was he any thing more ? By an examination of the 
oamti?e, we shall iBnd the following circumstances in favor' 
of the Apostleship of Epaphroditus : — 

(1.) Notwithstanding the eminence of St. Paul, and the 

'^ear relation he bore to the Church at Philippi, he supposed 

it more necessary to send Epaphroditus to them, than to send 

bis tried and beloved son Timothy, or more necessary, even, 

thmn to go himself. "I trust in the Lord Jbsus, to send 

l^imotheus shortly unto you ; yea, that I shall myself come 

shcNTtly unto you. Yet I supposed it necesscurj/* to send you 

J&paphroditus, my brother and companion in labor, and fellow. 

soldier, Birr toub afostlb, and the minister to my wants, '*'\ 

Tlie relation which Epaphroditus bore towards the Apostle, 

Mras that of a << brother and companion in labor, and fellow. 

soldier;'' hU^ on the contrary, X to the Philippians he was an 

(2.) If Epaphroditus were merely a delegate or messenger 

of the Church in Philippi, it is not easy to conceive why his 

presence was more necessary in that Church, than that of 

Paul or Timothy. History gives no account of any pre. 

eminence of this man, that will account for the application 

of this language to him, unless he was, in an official sense, 

^ Apostle, the highest Officer and ruler of the Church in 

Philippi. 

(3.) The anxiety experienced by Epaphroditus while sick, 
is such as supposes the existence of ties of no ordinary kind, « 
binding him to that place. *' He longed afler you all," that ^ 
is, h earnestly desired to see you aZZ.§ It will be difficult to 
iottgine any motive which could operate thus strongly upon 
his mind, if he were merely a messenger of the Church ; but 
if he were their Apostle, how intense must have been his 

• Rob. 45. t Phil, il 19, 24, 25. Rob. 478. 

t Rob. 169. § Rob. 313. 
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anxiety for them. And how appropriate the language 
the Apostle. In sending Epaphroditus " ike more speedUp^ 
St. Paul was, therefore, consulting the good of the Chui 
at Philippi, and the pleasure and gratification of its me 
hers. 

(4.) That Epaphroditus was more than simply a meml 
of the Church in Philippi, before he went to bear their alma 
Paul, seems probable from the active part he took in prcxsuri 
them. " He spared not his own life, to supply me with tl 
service which was lacking on your }ftirt," is the strong h 
guage of St. Paul. The whole tenor of this account, is, the 
fore, in^ exact accordance with the character of an Aposf 
having the care, supervision, and government of the Chun 
while the language can not be applied to the diarao 
of a mere delegate, without doing violence to its natu 
import. 

(5.) The language of the Apostle describes an office si 
ilar to that which he held himself, calling him << my broti 
and companion *in labor, my fellow-soldier," (Phil. ii. 2 
and "a true yoke-fellow," (Phil. iv. 3,) epithets which coi 
not, with any propriety, be applied to a person not assoda 
in cffice with the Apostle. 

(6.) Another argument in favor of this view of the subje 
may be derived from the admitted uniformity of the Apostc 
Churches. As we have proved the existence of this class 
officers at Ephesus, Crete, and other places, it follows tl 
there must have been such an officer at Philippi also ; a 
as the language applied to Epaphroditus is in exact acco: 
ance with that supposition, and there being no contradictc 
evidence, we need not hesitate to say, that he filled that offi< 
and that there was in the Church at Philippi, one Apost 
having under him many Presbyter-bishops and Deacons. 



* Rob. 766. 
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' TMs conclusion is also favored by the practice of the Prim- 
itiivB Church, in sending their most eminent ministers, as mes- 
sengers, to such as were in affliction, and hence, perhaps, 
they received the name of Angels. Thus when Ignatius 
was on his way to Rome to be offered, the *' Churches came 
to meet him by their governors ;"* among whom were Onesi- 
imis, Bishop of Ephesus ;f Damas, Bishop of the Church in 
Magnesia jij: Polybius, Bishop of the Trallians ;§ and others 
whose names are not mentioned. Bishops who went on these 
6Rands of mercy and love, might with propriety be called 
^X)8tles and Angels, both in the sense of an Apostolic-bishop, 
^ as messengers of the Churches. And that this was the 
capacity in which Epaphroditus visited St. Paul, there can 
k no reasonable doubt. || 

To these considerations may be added the testimony of an 
^Quity, as all who speak of Epaphroditus, call him the Apo£^ 
. "® of the Church in Philippi. Thus Jerome says : " In pro 
^^^ of time, others were ordained Apostlesy by those whom 
our Lord had chosen, as that parage in Philippians shows, 
'I supposed it necessary to send unto you Epaphroditus, 
y'^r Apostle.' "f And Theodoret says : " Epaphroditus is 
^Ued the Apostle of the Philippians, because he was their 
*i«liop."** 

A^e see, therefore, that the Scriptural use of the word Apos- 
^^ ; the language of the narrative ; and the testimony of the 
'^ Others sustains the Apostleship of Epaphroditus. 

There is no reasonable doubt, therefore, t}iat Timothy, 
^itus, and Epaphroditus, are called Apostles in the New 



* Martyr. Ign. c. 4. t Ign. Ep. Eph. c. 1. 

t Ep. Mag. c. 2. § Ep. Trail, c. 1. 

II See on this practice, Col. iy. 12, 13 ; 2 Tim. i. 15, 16, 17, and Hug's 
^«^td. N. T. Par. il c. 2, § 129. 

' Com. Gal. i. 19. »» Com. PhU. it 25. 
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Testament. But it is sometimes answered to this,* 
«<< The DiSTmcrnrs characteristic of the Apostleship w 
goforHi and testify as eye witnesses, among all nations, t 
great facts connected with the history of Jesus Christ, 
cially to the fact of his resurrection from the dead. 
must have seen him aUve after his crucifixion. A small : 
ber of competent witnesses, originally twelve, were appo 
for this purpose." 

Hence it is said, there could be no Apostles but the tw 
This argument is based upon the language of Christ, (] 
xxiv. 48,) '* Ye are witnesses of these things;" the lanj 
of Peter, (Acts ii. 82 ; v. 22,) " We are witnesses;'' (i 
41,) " Was showed openly to chosen witnesses y" and o 
language mlide use of at the election of Matthias, aiM 
account given by Paul of his conversion. (Acts xzii 
15 ; xxvi. 16 ; 1 Cor. ix. 12 ; xv. 8.) From this it has 
inferred by some, that, '< to have seen the Lord Jesits,' 
an indispensable requisite of the Apostleship. Each of 
passages we shall examine by itself. 

The first passage usually cited in support of the prec* 
supposition, is Luke xxiv. 48 : '^ Ye are witnesses of 
things." The " things" of which the persons to whon 
language was addressed, were to be toitnesses, is agre 
have been '< the death and resurrection of Christ," and 
it is said, *' was the object of the special appointment" c 
twelve. Now the whole force of this argument de] 
upon the truth of two assumed facts; (1,) that this lan^ 
was addressed directly to the eleven, and to them only^ : 
it was addressed to others than the eleven, then they too 



* This point was discussed at length by Bishop H. U. Ondei 
of Pennsylvania, and Rev. Albert Barnes, of Philadelphia, an 
language of "the objector** under this head, is copied fron 
Barnes. 
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to be " witnesses'' of the same things ; and if others beside 
tbe eleven were to be " witnesses/' then {he untnessing was 
Ml a *^j^eeuliarUp of the Apostolic office ;" and, (2,) it 
is assumed that this was a peculiarity of the office, for 
H would by no means follow, that this was a character- 
istio of that office, if there were no other witnesses. We 
oe surprised that no attempt has been made to prove the 
troth of that most material point — the first of the above posi- 
tkms, and more surprised, that no one has even averred its 
truth. 

But though no one has attempted to show that this Ian- 
guage was not spoken to others beside the eleven, we will 
Aow that it VHU spoken to others ; and hence, that this point 
was not '' a peculiarity of the Apostolic office," or that there 
vieie more than eleven Apostles. <' And they [the two di^ 
Qfles which had been to Emmaus] rose up the same hour, 
md returned to Jerusalem, and found the eleven and they 
thit were with them, gathered together, saying, . . . And 
as they spake, Jesus himself stood in the midst of them, and 
said unto them — ... It behooved Christ to suffer, and to 
rise again the third day ; and that repentance and remission 
of sins should be preached in his name, beginning at Jeru- 
salem. And ye are witnesses of these things." (Luke xxiv. 
3M8.) 

The whole of this transaction, according to St. Luke, took 
place at the same time ; and hence, all to whom this Ian- 
gnage was spoken, were equally witnesses of the same things. 
Now the persons present were, the two disciples who returned 
fcm Emmaus, and who could not have been of the eleven, 
as "they found the eleven gathered together, with those [per- 
sons] who were witk [that is, who consorted or associated 
vith] the Apostles." This assembly was therefore composed 
of the brethren generally, and the declaration, " ye are wit- 
nesses," is applied equally to all ; hence, all the brethren pres- 

16 
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ent were made Apastlesy or, the wUnesmig was not <<a peco 
liarity of the Apostolic office."* 

The next passage cited is Acts i. 21, 22, which cives u 
account of the election of Matthias, when Peter said, " On 
must be ordained to be a witness with us of his resurrectioD.' 
On this we need only remark, that as there is nothing her 
which declares this to be the only object of the electioo o! 
Matthias, the conclusion attempted to be drawn, does no 
follow. Besides, St. Luke, who wrote this account, can nc 
be understood as saying that ncme but the Apostles were t 
be witnesses, as we have seen the last chapter of his otr 
gospel informs us that the fact was not so. 

The next passage cited, is Acts ii. 32 : " This Jbsvs hat 
God raised up, whereof we are all witnesses.'' Now it i 
important for those who set up the claim we are ocNssiderim 
to show who were intended by " we all," as it is essential 1 
their argument that it should include the twelvej and no mo) 



* We ean not bnt express oar surprise that men of intelligss 
should insist npon such a snpposition as this, which the reading of t 
Irenes in connection would have overthrown ; and not onlj this, I 
that thej sboold entirely overlook things so vitally unportant to the tn 
of their conclasions ; and also at the very strange, if not absurd po 
tion, in which this hjrpothesis places the sacred historians — since aU 
the Evangelists have given us an account of several things contain 
in the Apostolic commission, which the objectors consider of minor i 
portance; while Luke, who was not one of the twelve, is the onlyc 
who has taken the least notice of that which our opponents proftM 
consider the only essential thing in that commission. It is indeed pi 
ing strange, if the hypothesis under consideration be the true one, tl 
neither Matthew nor John, who were of the twelve, have alluded 
that which is said to be the main object and design of their afipci 
meat Surely they must have known the facts, and it is fair to p 
surae, that if they had considered this point of as much consequence 
some modems would be glad to make it, they would at least have fls 
tioned it 
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and no leas. But this they can not do, as will be seen from 
the following considerafions. It is said, Acts ii. 1, that ^* they 
[the Christians] were aH with one accord, in one place/' 
And after the news of the miracle which had been wrought 
hid gone abroad, a multitude of people came together, and 
wiien they had thus assembled, << Peter stood up with the 
ebven, and said,'' (ii. 14.) Now if Peter, when thus sit- 
uated, had said, as is represented, ** We are witnesses," and 
aid nothing more, it would only include the eleven^ and hence 
Matthias would not be included, as it is not said that he was 
there ; but when he uses the strong language, " We are all 
witnesses/' it is evident that he intended to include all " the 
brethren" present. 

Next, Acts V. 32 : << And we are his witnesses." If Peter, 
when saying that the Apostles were " his witnesses," had in- 
tended to say that they were '< his only witnesses," it is mat- 
ter of surprise that he did not give some intimation of the 
idnd. 

Again, Acts x. 39-41 : ^* And we are witnesses of all 
things which Jesus did, both in the land of the Jews, and in 
Jerusalem, whom they slew and hanged on a tree ; Him GrOD 
nused up and showed openly ; not to all the people, but unto 
witnesses chosen before of God— -to us who did eat and drink 
with him after he rose from the dead." In regard to this 
passage, two things deserve consideration. First, who was 
intended by " we" and " us" ? The narrative gives no ac- 
count of any one being present who had seen the Lobd, save 
Peter himself; and hence, the words refer simply to the 
speaker himself. The second point is, who were the *' cho- 
sen witnesses" to whom Christ was shown? The Apostle 
tells us that " GrOD showed him not openly to all the people^ 
hu to witnesses chosen before of God.*' Every person, there- 
^, to whom Chbist was shown afler his resurrection, was 
*" chosen witness" to his resurrection, << chosen of Gron" for 
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this very purpose. It will, therefore, be inoumbmit oq tbs 
objector to prove, either that Cheis/ was seen only by tlM 
twelve,"" or that St. Peter was mistaken; or else give u] 
this hypothesis in regard to the peculiarity of the Apostoli* 
commission ; or else allow that there were more than twelve 
Apostles. But this can not be done ; for, if the fact of har 
ing seen the Saviour after his resurrection constituted ai 
Apostle, the election of Matthias was unnecessary ; as upoi 
the prindiples in question, he was as much an Apostle before 
as after his election, as he had witnessed things fnxn the be 
ginning. (Acts i. ld-22.) 

The foregoing passages, it is claimed by the objector, con- 
tain *^ all that is said in the New Testament of the origioa 
design of the appointment of the Apostolic office." Anc 
surely, our readers will agree with us, that if this be ^o^ 
of the peculiarity of the Apostolic office," then there was nc 
peculiarity of that office ; at least, noile which can afied the 
government of the Church. 

All the other passages referred to, relate to the conversjoc 
of Paul, and the language relied upon is, he was '' called tc 
be a minister and witness of the things he had seen anc 
heard." (Acts xxii. 14, 15; xxiii. 11 ; xxvi. 16. 1 Cor. ix 
1, 2 ; XV. 8.) Now the question whether the " wUnes^mg^ 
was the peculiarity of this Apostle's commission, dependi 
mainly upon the fact, whether that was the distinguidun^ 
feature of the Apostolic office, which we have seen was na 
the case. Hence, this could not be the material point in the 
commission of St. Paul. 

That the Apostles appointed successors to themselves, in 
all Churches, is proved by the unanimous voice of all an^ 
tiquity. Thus, Clement of Rome, the disciple and associate 

* But he wm yeea "by above five hundred biethxen at ohm.* 
I Cor, jor. 6, 
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of St. Paul, eKpressl^i says,* that ''they appointed persons 
[to the mimsleftal office] and then gave direction in what 
manner, when these should die, other approved men should 
succeed in the ministry." And in another placeyf he says, 
" GrOD hath himself ordained by his supreme will, both where 
atid by what persons [our offerings and services] are to be 
performed." The same thing is testified to, by Irenceus, 
ihe disci^de of Polycarp,^ and by Tertullian, in the same 

Many of the names of the persons so appointed, have 
been preserved to the present day. Thus, Hegesippus, who 
wrote about 150 or 160, says, that '' JaMbs received the gov- 
ennnent of the Church at Jerusalem, from the Apostles. "| 
And Clement of Alexandria, bears witness to the same 
&ct.T Philip is also said to have been first Bishop of 
Hierapolis ;** Thomas, first Bishop of Parthia ;ff Andrew, 
first Bishop of Scythia^jij: So Timothy was ordained by 
St. Paul, first Bishop of Ephesus ;§§ Titus, ordamed by St. 
P>Btul, first Bishop of Crete ;|||| Polycarp, ordained by St. 
John, second Bishop of Smyrna ;%% Eyodius, ordained by 
St. Peter, first Bishop of Antioch,*** and Ignatius, the sec- 
ond Bishop, by St. Paul ;fff Linus, ordained by St. Paul, 

* ^ Cor. c. 44. t Ep. Cor. c. 40. 

I Adv. Hfer. iii. 3. $ PhB0. Adv. Her. c. 3S. 

I Com. L. V. in Eoseb. Ecc. Hist. ii. S3. ' 

^ Inst. L. vi. in Euseb. Ecc. Hist, ii. 1. 

** Ep. Poljcr. in Euseb. v. 24. 

ti* Eoseb. iii. 1. XX Euseb. iii. 1. 

K Baseb. iiL 4. Phot Bib. No. 254. Apos. Cons. yii. 46. Chrjs. 
Horn. 1 Tim. ui. 1, 5. Theod. Com. 1 Tim. iii. 1. 

nil Eoseb. iii. 4. Chr^s. Hom. Tit. i. 1. Theod. Argum. Tit. Jerome. 
*^at Ecc. Scrip. Apos. Cons, vii 46. 

^^ Iren. Adv. Haer. iii. 3. Apos. Cons. vii. 46. 

*•* Eoseb. iii. 22. Apos. Cons. vii. 46. 

*+t Apos. Cons. vii. 46. 

16* 
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fint Bishop of Rome,* but Clement,;, the third Biriiop, 
St. Peter ;f ANNiAinjSy ordained by St. MaH^ first Bid: 
of Alexandria ;X Diontsitts, ordained by the Ajxistles, fi 
Bishop of Athens.§ 

In the age of IrensBus and Tertulllan, this hot was i 
pealed to, as a test of orthodoxy, and as one unfitiling N 
of a true Church. Thus Tertullian addresses the Heretic 
" If any dare mingle themselves with the Apostolic age, tl 
thus they may appear to be handed down from the Apodd 
because they were under the Apostles, we may say: ] 
them show the beginnings of their Churches ; let them • 
clare the series of their Bishops, so running down from 
beginning by successions, that the first Bishop may hi 
been one of the Apostles, or Apostolic men who yet t 
tinned with the Apostles, for their author and predecesi 
For in this manner the Apostolical Churches trace ti 
origin." 

And IrensBUs also says,ir <* It is easy, therefore, for all 
the whole Church, if they desire to know what is truth 
ascertain it, the tradition of the Apostles having been ms 
fested to the whole world. And we are able to enumei 
those who were appointed by the Apostles, Bishops in 
Churches, and their successors, in a continued course to 
who have taught nothing of this, neither have they kno 
(any thing) of what is idly talked of by them, (i. e. heretic 
For if the Apostles had known hidden mysteries, which tl 
taught secretly to the perfect, separate from the rest, tl 
would most assuredly have taught it to those to whom ti 
also committed the Churches. For they desired those to 



* Iren. Adv. Hsbf. iii. 3. Eoseb. iii. 2. Apos. Cons. vU. 46. 
t Apos. Cons. vii. 46. 

X Euseb. ii. 24. ^ Ep. Dion. Bp. Cor. in Euseb. iv. 

H Pres. Adv. Haer. c. 32. t Adv. Her. iii. 3. 
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very liighly perfect and irreproachable in all things, whom 
tii^ left their su{jpe88or8 — giving (to them) their own office 
ofgoyeming; as great usefulness would result from their 
acdog correctly, but the greatest evils from their falling." 

2. To the Apostles, and those to whom they had committed 
AfOBtx^c authority, belonged tl^e exclusive right of appoint- 
ing (ff ordaining Presbyters and Deac(ms. It is sufficient 
^f of this, that there is no mention of an appointment or 
Qnttnation to such an office, by any one but an Apostle ; for 
it k agreed that the Apostolic history and epistles contain al- 
liiioos to the organization of the Apostolic Church, suffix 
eieittly distinct to miable us to determine what it was. We 
are not permitted, therefore, to infer or presume any thing 
tt regard to the organization of that Church, except from 
ttatements made concerning it, or references to it, contained 
in the Apostolic writings. Hence, to assume that the exclu* 
sive right of ordaining Presbyters and Deacons was not 
Vested in the Apostles, because it is not expressly alleged in 
Scripture to be so, is to give up every principle of argument 
Up(m which these inquiries must proceed. If, then, the 
Apostles did ordain, they had a right to ordain ; and, if no 
One else ordained, then no one else had a right to ordain. 
I'o take any other ground, is to deny that we can ascertain 
the organization of the Apostolic Church from the Bible — ^is 
to say there is no use in inquiring about it. If, then, we 
oan prove that the Apostles, and those upon whom they had 
oonferred Apostolic authority, did ordain, we are authorized 
to say, that they only had the right to ordain ; unless it can 
l>e clearly shown that others also ordained. 

That the Apostles did ordain, is conceded by all, and 

testified to by the whole body of ancient writers in the 

Primitive Church. Thus we have the record of numerous 

OTdinations by the Apostles, in particular Churches, which 

^ill be considered elsewhere, to which we add a quotation 
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from Clement of Alexandria, A. D. 175. He sayS) after tlfe^ 
death of the Roman Emperor, the Apostle St. John returne- 
^< from the isle of Patmos to Ephesus. He went also to th. <^ 
neighboring regions of the Oentiles; in some to appoii^i'^ 
Bishops, in some to institute entire new Churches, and ii 
others to appoint to the ministry those that were pCHUted one 
by the Holt Ghost."* 

In order, however, to place the subject beycmd doubt, w^ 
i^all briefly consider the various instances in the New 
tament, where an ordination or appointment to such an oi 
is spoken of. The first account of this kind is that of the 
seven Deacons, (Acts vi.,) which has been claimed by 
who deny the qficial character of the Apostles, as an elec— * 
tion by the people, instead of an Apostolic ordination, BuK- 
we have before shown, that the act of the Church was nofc 
an election or an appointment to office, but a testimony t<^ 
the character of those the Apostles were to appoint ;f and, in. 
this case, we know the Apostles were the ordainers. II19 
next case relates to the " ordination of Presbyters in every 
Church," (Acts xiv. 23 ;) which has also been claimed by 
the same class of persons, as an election to office by the 
votes of the members of the Church ; but which we have 
shown could not have been the fact, and that the concur- 
rence of the brethren, if any, consisted only in bearing tes* 
timony to the unblemished and Christian character of those 
the Apostles were about to ordain 4 

The next case claimed as an ordination by others than 
Apostles, is that of Timothy ; and the proof jcited is the lan- 
guage of Paul, (1 Tim. iv. 14,) " Neglect not the gift which 
was given thee by prophecy, mth the laying on of the hands 
of the Presbytery,'' In connection with this, however, we 

* Quis Dives Salv. in Eoseb. iii. 23. t Ante. p. 142 

X Ante. p. 155. 
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must oooaider what the same Apootle says to the same per- 
80D, (2 Tim. i. 6 :) " Wherefore I put thee in remembranoe, 
tjiat thou stir up the g^'of God which is in thee, hy the put- 
tmig onqf HY hands" Now these are distinct, independent 
statements of a matter of fact, and are both universally ad- 
mitted to have reference to an ordination^ Hence, then, 
either Timothy was ordained, first, by the Presbytery, and 
subsequently by an Apostle ; or else both refer to the same 
ordination. But the most strenuous opponents of the exclu- 
sive right of the Apostles to ordain, do not contend for two 
ordinaticms, but agree in referring both to the same transao- 
tkii* To refer this to two transactions, would be to suppose 
two ordinations ; one by the Presbytery, and a subsequent 
one by St. Paul, which would lead us to suspect the first in- 
sufficient. We must, therefore, put such a construction on 
both accounts, as will harmonize them. Putting the inde- 
pendent parts of the two passages together, and it will read 
thus : " Neglect not the gift of God which is in thee, bt 
ihe putting on of my hands, with the laying on of the hands 
of the Presbytery." Nothing can be plainer than this. The 
ordination was by an Apostle, with the concurrence of the 
Presbytery. And yet, plain as it appears, a thousand shifts 
have been made, a thousand subterfuges laid hold of, in or- 
der to evade the force of this evident conclusion. This fact 
mat be our apology for devoting more time to a consid- 
eration of these passages, than otherwise would be neces- 
sary. 

In 2 Timothy, (i. 6,) the gift is said to have been given by 
(Hm) the putting on of my hands; and in 1 Timothy, (iv. 14,) 
vUh (juLfra) the laying on of the hands of the Presbytery. 
The force of the language here used, depends upon the sig- 
nification of hy and with, and much time and labor has been 
expended to show that both were the same thing ; that the 
Apostle merely used by^ for the sake of euphony. This 
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notion, however, is as fidlacious as i^ is ocmtrary to tl 
dent language of Scripture. 

Dta, says Prof. Robinson,* " is a preposition with t] 
mary signification, ihrmighf thrmigkmU, goyeming the g 
and accusative ; with the genitive (as in this case) ti 
When the instrument or inunediate cause, that whicl 
venes between the act of the will and the effect, ; 
which the effect proceeds, is spoken of, through, hy met 
and when applied to persons through whose hands an} 
as it were, passes through, or by whose agency or n 
an effect takes place or is produced, denotes the 
eaute.'' ** Bjf the laying on of Paul's hands," c 
therefore, that " the gift of God,*' as it were, passed 
Paul, and was conveyed to Timothy, hy the impod 
the Apostle's hands, he being '< the efficient cause, 5) 
agency the effect was produced." 

<< JIfeto," says Prof. Robinson,f << is a preposition go 
the genitive and accusative ; in poets also the dati^ 
the primary signification, mid, amid, i. e. in the ndd 
among, implying accompaniment, and thus differing fir« 
which expresses conjunction, union. With the geni 
in this case) implies, companionship, fellowship ; si^ 
with, i. e. together with, and with the genitive of a tl 
signates the state or emotion of mind which accompa: 
doing of any thing, with which one acts ; or, (as he 
signates an external action, circumstance, or condit 
which another action or event is accompanied." T 
nation of Timothy was, therefore, hy Paul, with the 
rence of the Presb3rtery. And this concurrence i 
doubt, manifested in the same manner as the concun 
the people, in the selection of Deacons. Such a cone 
could not have been necessary for the Apostle, and 

• P. 17a t P. 50 
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quently must have been designed as a precedent to guide the 

Church in after ages.* 

We. have pursued this question thus far, as though the 

meaning of Presbytery had been settled, and that it signified 

a council composed solely of the orde^r of ministers in the 
Ipostolic Church, called Presbyters. This however has not 
been shown, nor can it be proved. The word Ilpstf'/Surypoi, 
(Presbytery,) is used in Luke, (xxii. 66,) to denote the elders 
of ike people, or council before which Jesus was arraigned, 
ind in Acts, (xxii. 5,) to signify the estate of the elders, or the 
council before which Paul was arraigned, and in 1 Tim., 
(iv. 14,) to signify the body, (if any,) that concurred with 
Paul in the ordination of Timothy. Now as Presbytery 
literally signifies a counfnl of eldersy-f and a name does not 
determine the nature of an ofiice in the Church, and as this 
is the only place in the New Testament where this word is 
used in this sense, we are not authorized to infer the nature 
of this body from the name by which it is called. There are 
Tarious ways in which this body might have been made up, 
entiriely consistent with the meaning of the word, whether it 
is determined by Scripture or other authority. (1)) It might 
have been composed of Apostles alone ; (2,) of Presbyters 
alone ; (3,) of Apostles and Presbjrters together ; or (4) of 
Apostles, Presbyters, and people. Amid such uncertainty, it 
is altc^ether illogical, as well as unauthorized, to assume that 
the second of these meanings is the true one, and to make 
that the foundation of an argument, whereon to rest the au- 
thority of the ministry in any Church, as those who assert 
the authority of ordination by Presbyters are obliged to do. 



* It was decreed by the 4th Council of Carthage, A. D. 399, that at 
the ordmation of a Pre$byter, all the Presbyters present should lay their 
Wds upon the head of the candidate, along with the Bishop. 

t Rob. 697. 
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But further, if Preshytery here denotes an ecolesiastioal 
council, the admitted uniformity of the Apostolic Churches 
compels us to suppose that it was composed of the same class 
of persons who made up the other coimcils in the Apostolio 
Church, that is, of Apostles and Presbyters, as in Acts xv. 

Again, it is not certain that Presbytery denotes a council, 
and it has been held by some strcmg adyocates of ordination 
by Presbyters, to denote the office to which Timothy was ap« 
pointed, and not the means by which he was appointed to it 
Such was the opinion of John Calvin, as expressed in his 
Institutes.* 

Another case sometimes quoted as an instance of ordina- 
tion by Presbyters, is that of Paul and Barnabas. (Acts xiii. 
1-3.) To this it is sufficient to reply, that Paul and Barna- 
bas were both in the ministry before this time; and that 
St. Paul had been a preacher, at least several. Conse- 
quently, this act could not have been an ordination to the • 
priesthood. If, then, it was an ordination at all, it must havs 
been to the Apostleship. But this is rendered altogether im- 
probable by St. Paul's own account of the matter. He as- 
sures the Galatians, (c. i. 1,) that he was " an Apostle, not 
of (a^to) men, neither by {6ia) man, but by Jesus Cheist, 
and God the Father." This language, according to Profes- 
sor Robinson, signifies, " an Apostle, not from, or of men, 
nor by the agency or ministry of men, but by the agency and 
ministry of Jestis (/Hrist, and God the Father. "f If, then, 
St. Paul did not j eceive his Apostleship from man, nor by the 
agency or ministry of men, this transaction could not have 
been an ordination to the Apostleship. 

The passages we have examined are the only ones which 

* L. iy. c. 3, as quoted by Abp. Potter on Church Grov. p. 267. 
t Rob. 179. So in Rom. i. 3-5 : « JxtDS Chriot our Lord ... by 
whom we have received Apostleship." 
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can be urged in favor of PFesbyter-ordination, and as they do 
not authorize it, the inference is inevitable, that the Apostles, 
and those to whom they had committed Apostolic authority, 
had the sole and exclusive power of ordaining Presbyters and 
Deacons in the Apostolic Chqrch. 

If we turn to the Fathers, we shall find the evidence en- 
tirely conclusive, that the Bishops, who were considered the 
successors of the Apostles, and they alone, had the exclusive 
power to ordain. The Apostolical Canons, which describe the 
customs of the Greek and Oriental Churches in the second 
century,'*' give directions concerning the ordination of the 
several orders of the clergy. The first canon enacts, that 
^'A Bishop must be ordained by two or three Bishops. A 
Pre8b3rter or Deacon, by one Bishop." 

And the whole current of ancient authorities are all so uni- 
fbnnly to the same purpose, that no one has pretended to find 
t siiigle opposing authority, until more than two hundred and 
J^ years after the death of St. John, A. D. 100 ; that is, 
not before A. D. 350. Such a person can not be authority, 
(1,) because he did not live at the time ; and (2) because he 
is directly contradicted by earlier authorities. Yet as much 
stress is laid upon an author of this period, we shall quote all 
he says, entire. 

That the opinion of Jerome concerning the distinction be- 
tween Bishops and Presbyters, was difierent from that of his 
predecessors, those acquainted with ecclesiastical history are 
well aware. Hence, he has become the favorite author of 
two classes of opponents of Apostolic organization: those 
who would subvert it, by teaching the original equality of 
all the clergy, and those who would subvert the independency 
of it, by teaching that all Bishops are mere delegates of a 
chief Bishop ; and both classes of opponents use much the 

* Murdock's Mosheim, vol. 1, p. 224. 

17 
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same arguments, to gain their respective ends. But then 
it is generally known that the opinions of Jerome on this r 
jeet were different from those of his predecessors, it does 
seem to be generally known, what his opinions were. N 
it matters not what they were, 9ofar as the aufhority of A} 
toUcal orgamzaUon U concerned^ since he lived and wrote ab 
250 years after the death of all the Apostles, and could i 
therefore, know any thing on the subject, except fincxn 1 
tory. And we have numerous earlier authors, who cool 
diet the usual interpretation put upon his writings ; yet 
the better understanding of the subject, we shall quote aU. 
passages at length, usually cited from Jerome against 
Apostolic practice. In this way, our readers will be aMc 
see how far anti- Apostolic Jerome was, and of course, b 
much his pretended followers of the present day, can mi 
out of his testimony. The three passages relied upon, a 
his Epistk to Oceanutny* his Epistle to Evatigehttn^^ and 
Comment on Titus i. 7. 

In his Epistle to Oceanum, Jerome is commenting 
the language of St. Paul, in his Epistles to Timothiif i 
Titus, when he says : <' In both Epistles, whether Bt 
ops or Presbyters, (although among the ancients, the si 
who were Bishops, were also Presbyters,) they were cc 
manded to be chosen into the clergy, who had but ( 
wife." 

The Epistle to Evdngelum, (if it he genuine,) was wiiti 
on hearing that some one had given Beacons preference 
Presbyters, as though they were of a superior order. Uf 
this, he says : '' I hear that one was so impudent as to it 
Deacons before Presbyters, that is, Bishops, Nowthe Ap 
tie plainly declares the same to be Presbyters, who also i 
Bishops,*^ And after mentioning some of the duties of D< 

-^ - I - - - - — - ^ 

* 82, or 83. t Old Editions, Evagrius, 101, or 85. 
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eons and Pre8b3rters, he proceeds to quote Phil* i. 1 ; Actft 
n. 17, 18 ; Tit. i. 5, 7 ; 1 Tim. iii. 8, in proof of the poed- 
tkn he had before laid down, when he adds : 

" Who are significantly called in the Greek, epUcopouiUeM^ 
(ram whence the name of Episcopi (Bishops) is derived." 
Ee then quotes from one Caius, a Pre8b3rter, who says :-» 
*^ In the See of Alexandria, from St. Mar^, the Evangelist, 
to Heraclas and Dionysius, Bishops, the Presbyters always 
dected one from among themselves, and raising him to a 
ki^r rank, they called him Bishop; much as an army . 
ekooses an Emperor, or as Deacons elect one from among 
tkraoselves, and call him Arch-deacon. Indeed, tehat can A 
Bi^iop dOj that a Presbyter may not do, except ORDINA- 
TION V Then, after saying that the same practice existed 
ift all places, he adds : '< Wherever the Bishop he, whether al 
Borne, or Eugubium, or Constantinople, or Rhegium, or Alez« 
i&dria, or Tanais, he is of the same degree, and of the sam4 
Priesthood; foe all are successors of the Apostles."* ' 
And afler some remarks concerning the Roman custom, he 
«dda : " Let them know wherefore Deacons were established ; 
let them read the Acts of the Apostles, and remember their 
otaidition. Presbyter is a title of age; Bishop of office. 
Wherefore, [in the Epistles,] to Timothy and Titus, is men- 
tim made of the ordination of Bishops and Deacons, hut not of 
Presbyters ? Because in the Bishop the Presbyter is con- 
tained. We are advanced from the less to the greater ; if, 
therefore, the Deacon is ordained from among Presbyters, 
then is the Presbyter the least ; but if the Presbyter is or- 
dained from among Deacons, then is the Presbyter of a 
higher order of the Priesthood. And we know from ApostoU- 



* In his 54th £p. he condemns the Montanists, for denymgr that 
the Bishops are the Apostles' successors, and the first order of the 
«V»gy. 
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col tradition^ taken from the Old TestametU^ that what Am 
and his sons and the Lemtes have been in the Tempk, the km 
the Bishops, and the Presbyters , and the Deacons may clam i 
their own in the Church."* 

The Other passage from Jerome, on which reliance 
placed by the objector, is from his Comment on Titus i. ' 
where, after some remarks on the necessary qualifications c 
a Bishop, he applies the same to Presbyters, and goes on 1 
say : — " The same, therefore, is a Presbyter, who also u 
Bishop; for before, by the instigation of the dev41, partif 
were formed in religion, and it was said by the people, I u 
of Paul, and I of Apollos, and I of Cephas, the Churches mn 
governed by the Council of Presbyters. But after some Ik 
gan to consider those which he had baptized to be his ewi 
not Christ's, it was decreed throughout the whole woiid, Ai 
one be elected, who should be put over the rest of the Presb} 
ters, to whom the care of all the Church should pertain ; tn 
thus the seeds of sohism were taken away. If any one et 
teems it not of Scripture, but to be our opinion, that Bislio| 
and Presbyters are one ; this being a title of age, that < 
offiee ; he is referred to the language of the Apostle to tl 
Philif^ians." Here follow the same passages quoted in tl 
Epistle to Evangelum, referred to above, when he goes on 
say >^" This much, therefore, that we might show the s0 
to hawe been Presbyters among the ancients, who also wi 
Bishops; hut by degrees, that every sprout of dissensi 
might be rooted out, all the authority was conferred up 
one alone. As, therefore, they know the Presbyter hhnsi 
to be in subjection, by the usage of the Church, who of hii 
self may have been chief, so the Bishops themselves, mo 
by the introduction of a new custom, than by virtue of t 

* The same idea is brought out in anotiier Epistle, Ad. NepoU . 
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Lqkd's direction, are greater than the Presbyters, who have 
the right to rule the Church in common." 

On these passages, the following remarks should be made : 
(1.) Jerome does not say that the office of Presbyter is the 
same as that of Bishop ; but he expressly asserts, that the 
name Presbyter did not originally signify office^ but age. 
(2.) He does not deny the existence of the second grade of 
the ministry, now called Presbyter, at the time the Apostle 
wrote the Epistles above referred to ; but indirectly admits 
their existence, by giving as a reason why this rank is not 
mentioned, that the Presbyter is included in the Bishop. (3.) 
He does not say, that the office of Presbyter was ever the 
same as that of Bishop. (4.) And though he did not con- 
sider the office of Presbyter as ancient as that of Bishop, he 
considered it Apostolic. (5.) He expressly says, the power 
of ordination, even at Alexandria, was never vested in the 
Presbyter. (6.) He plainly declares, that the offices of 
Bishop, Presbyter, and Deacon, in the Christian Church, are 
88 distinct, and are related to each other, as were those of 
High Priest, Priest, and Levite, in the Jewish Church. (7.) 
And finally, he tells us, that all, who in his day held the 
office of Bishop, were successors of the Apostles, that is, in 
the government of the Churches. 

We have given the above quotations, that our readers may 
see what were the real sentiments of Jerome on the subject 
of Apostolic Order. That he differed from those of his own 
time, he himself admits ; and we know this to be a fact, be- 
cause it is admitted by all who have examined the subject, 
that, " No Church mthout a Bishop, has been a fact as well 
^ a maxim, since the days of Irenseus and TertuUian," 
Ai D. 175.* After allowing all the weight to the testimony 

* Gib. Dec. and Fall^ vol. I. p. 272, n. lU. 
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of Jerome which can be clahned for it, it still remains 
that according to his own account of the matter, the sol 
exclusive power of ordination belonged to the Apostlei 
their successors, in accordance with the testimony o 
Primitive Fathers. 

But there is another objection to the testimony of Jei 
we know the facts were not as stated by Caius, in regi 
the practice in Alexandria. This will appear from th 
cient historians, especially from the testimony of the 
ecclesiastical hisfbrian of the Copts, Severus, Bish( 
Ashmonia, whose station in the Church gave hir 
cess to all its records, and who expressly states th 
had consulted the Greek and Coptic Monuments, ' 
in his time were preserved in the monastery of St. 
carius. 

The statement of Caius is, that <* in Alexandria, firo 
Mark to Heraclas, the Presbyters chose one from among 
selves" and ordained him. Now this statement is not 
as a matter of history. We give the list of the Patr 
of Alexandria, down to the time of the Council of 
A. D. 325, with the length of their episcopates, and th< 
of their death, as they stood in the Oriental Chronicle, 
der to show the minute accuracy with which the reco] 
the Alexandrine Church had been kept. The readei 
easily reduce the dates to our computation, from the 
already given.* 

* Those marked with a star, are taken from the Senkesar, or 
iar of the Ethiopian Christian Church, (Harris's Ethiopia, Ap; 
The Ethiopians commemorate the memory of twelve of these t 
viz.; 1st, 2d, 4th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th, 12th, 13th, 16th, 19th, and 
and with a single exception, on the days above mentioned. Two 
lations of the Oriental Chronicle are given in the Byzantine Hist 
vol. xvii., one by Ecchellensis, the other by Assemani. The last : 
and the dissertations are valuable. 
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T. JDcf. 

1 St Maik, 7 

S Ananias, 18 216, 

3 MelianuB, 13 286, 

4 Ceidon, 10 280, 

5 Primos, 12 52, 

6 Justus, 10 315, 

7 Eumenius, 10 122, 

8 Marcianus, 9 86, 

9 CUudianus, 14 183, 
10 Agrippinos, 11 211, 
U Jalianus, 10 33, 
13 Demetrios, 32 219, 
13 Henclas, 16 56, 
U Dionysiiis, 19 281, 

15 Mazimus, 12 211, 

16 Theonas, 9 263, 

17 Peter-martyr, 10 333, 

18 Archelaus, 200, 

19 Alexander, 22 308, 
SO Athanasius, 46 15, 



DM. 



Jt.D. 



Sunday, 

Monday, 

Saturday, 

Sunday, 

Saturday, 

Sunday, 

Sunday, 

Thursday, 

Friday, 



Monday, 
Sunday, 



Athor 20th, 86 

Thoth Ist, 99 

Paoni nth, 109 

Meson 3d, 124 

Paoni 22d, 135 

Paophi lOtb, 146 

Tobi 6th, 155 

Epiphi 9th, 169 

Mechir 5th, 181 

[Pbamenoth8th,*] 191 
[Pbamenoth 12th,*] 224 



Choiak 8th, 



240 
261 
273 
284 
295 
295 
318 
364 



Phaimuthi 14thi 
Wednesday, Tobi 8th, 
Friday, Athor 29th, 
Tuesday, Paoni 19th, 
Monday, Pharmuthi 22d, 
Thursday, Pachon 7th, 

Concerning some of these, we make the following extracts 
ftom Severus.* The numbers refer to the preceding list. 

(2.) Aniantjs, or Hananias, (called by Eusebius, Ana- 
^us.) " When St. Mark received information of their de- 
^, [viz. the design of the Heathens to put him to death,] 
^ constituted Anianus Bishop of Alexandria, and likewise 
three Presbyters and seven Deacons ; which eleven persons 
he instituted for the service and confirmation of the faithful 
hrethren. He himself departing thence, went to the Pen- 
tapolis, and remained there two years, preaching and ordam- 
iog, or constituting Bishops, Presbyters, and Deacons, in all 
the provinces thereof." 

(4.) Cebdon. " The Priests and Bishops who had been 



* See also Oriental Chronicle, by Assemani, Bjrz* Hist, and Kiel. 
Pit Alex, by Renaudot 
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before him in that region, having notice that the Pati 
was dead, assembled with grief in the city of Alexai 
and having consulted with its orthodox inhabitants, cat 
to decide who should be worthy to hold the See of St. 
the Evangelist, after Melianus. And by the aid of our 
Jesus Christ, their minds were agreed upon a chosen 
who feared Gtod, and whose name was Cordon." 

(9.) Claudianus, (called in the Coptic catalogues J 
dianos, and by.Eusebius, Celadion.) "There was in 
days a man among the people [i. e. a layman] who 
GrOD, and whose name was Claudianus. Him the ort 
people, assembling with the Bishops who were in those 
in Alexandria, took and constituted, or ordained, Patr 
and placed him in the Evangelical See, and he was be 
by all the people." Several instances are recorded o 
men thus chosen. Thus Primus and Demetrius, (5 
were also elected from among the laity. 

(11.) JuLiANTJS. " Th^re was a certain Presbyter, t 
man, who had studied the Holy Scriptures with grea 
gence, whose name was Julianus, and who walked : 
way of continence, religion, and meekness. The Bi 
therefore, being assembled in council, and at the sam< 
the orthodox people in the city of Alexandria, and m 
diligent inquiry among the whole people, they found n< 
like this Presbyter. Wherefore hands being laid upoi 
they constituted him Patriarch."* , 

— ■ ■ — ■ ■ ■ _ - . _ 

* In Egypt the custom anciently was, and now is, to havd a 
fdd imposition of hands in the creation of Bishops. The votes 
people were given and numbered by lifting up of hands, and coi 
by the laying on of hands of the principal laity. The Pre8byt< 
their hands twice on the head of the person elected, first in givin 
votes, and afterwards their solemn approbation of his admission 
Episcopate. The Bishops also twice laid on their hands, first 
firm the suffirage, and finally at his consecration. The following 
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Tlvere are a few other places occasionally referred to, as 
iithority for ordination by Presbyters. Thus it is some- 
ines said, that " Hermas uses the terms Bishop and Pres- 



der prescribed in the ancient constitutions of the Church in Alezan- 
ia. ^ Let the Bishop be constituted on the first day of the week, all 
nng their consent for his promotion, and the people and the Priests 
tesUng for him. Let the Bishops, who are present to lay their hands 
I Urn, wash their hands that they may then consecrate him, the peo. 
B standing by with silent reverence ; and let them raise their hands 
w him, saying, We lay our hands upon this chosen servant of GrOD, 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holt Ghost, to 
imtitute him into a good and stable order of the one unspotted Church 
the living invisible Goo.*' It then goes on to speak of the final act 
consecration, m the following words: *' After these things, let the 
aiding Bishop ij>rimus Episcopus ex illis) lay his hands upon him, 
id pronounce the formula of consecration or ordination ; and let all the 
x^e say. Amen. Then let all the Bishops give him the kiss, and let 
1 the Priests and people say. Worthy, worthy, worthy ; and let them 
I give him the kiss, and pray that he may have peace and health." 
This also furnishes an answer to another argument sometimes urged 
;ainst this conclusion. During the troubles in the reign of Charles I. 
I attempt was made to prove that the Church of Alexandria, founded 
' St Mark, was originally Presbyterian.* An extract from the Annals 
Eutychius, who succeeded Christodulus, A. D. 933, as the Melchite 
itriarch of Alexandria, was employed for this purpose. Selden, who 
ude this discovery, had not a profound knowledge of Arabic, nor was 
I well versed in ecclesiastical history. His translation, therefore, was 
accurate in several points which vitally affected his argument ; and 
I seems not to have been aware, that the ancient records of the Egyp- 
m Church were inaccessible to Eutychius, and that his testimony is 
DO value, exceptiug with regard to the history of the Melchites. 
hese facts show most conclusively, that both Caius and Eutychius, 
ere mistaken, and that at Alexandria, as elsewhere, none but Bishops 
rdained. This Jerome himself allows, in opposition to the authority he 
ad quoted, if indeed it is quoted correctly. S. F. J. 

* Eatych. p. xxix. ed. Seld. in Geis. E. H. $ 32. The translation of Selden has been 
MtiOTerted by Morinus, Pearson, Le Quieu, Renaudot, Petavius, Ecchellensis, eU. 
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b3rter promiscuously, and speaks of Presbyters as prAidkg 
over the Church at Rome."* This is a mistake^ as Hennas, 
who wrote in Latin, says nothing of Presbyters, and seldom 
speaks of Bishops. 

Also that " Clement, of Alexandria, sometimes speaks of 
Bishop and Presbyter as the same."f Never having been 
able to find the place where Clement says this, we appre- 
hend this is also an error. 

Also, that " Eusebius affirms that in his day, Evangelists 
sometimes ordained Pastors."^ The facts related by Euse- 
bius in the chapter referred to, took place in the da3rs of 
Quadratus, who lived, not in the time of Eusebius, that is, in 
the beginning of the fourth century, as is affirmed, but in the 
beginning of the second century, 200 years before ; and the 
"Evangelists" were those "who," according to Eusebittfi 
" held the first rank in the Apostolic succession, "§ that is, in 
the language of Eusebius, who were Bishops. 

3. To the Apostles belonged the sole power of administer- 
ing Confirmation. By Confirmation^ we mean a rite which 
existed in the Apostolic Church, and which consisted in the 
laying on of an Apostle's hands, upon those who had re* 
ceived the ordinance of baptism. This is implied in He- 
brews vi. 2 : " The doctrine of haptism, and of the laying on 
of hands, and of the resurrection of the dead, and of eternal 
judgment." There can be no doubt, that baptism and the 
" laying on of hands" spoken of in this passage, are entirely 
distinct ; as much so as the resurrection and eternal judg- 
ment. The order in which the things are mentioned, also 
compels us to believe, that as the judgment follows the resur- 
rection, so *Hhe laying on of Jiands^' succeeds to hapUsm* 

* Prof. Pond,i)f Bangor, in The Church, p. 62. t lb. 65. 

I lb. 66, and Euseb. iii. c. 37 $ H. iii. 37. 
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But this text furnishes no evidence as to who performed the 
lite ; and we must, therefore, have recourse to other portions 
of Scripture to determine the question. 

When Philip went down to Samaria and preached the gos- 
pel, many believed and were baptized. As soon as intelli- 
gence of this event reached Jerusalem, two Apostles, Peter 
aad John, were sent down to Samaria, " for as yet the Holt 
Ghost had fallen upon none of the Samaritans, only they had 
ken baptized" (Acts viii. 16.) These Apostles, therefore^ 
"prayed and laid their hands on those who had heen haptizedf 
mi they received the Holy Ghost.'' (viii. 15, 17.) So also 
at Ephesus, when Paul '' laid his hands on (hose who had heen 
haptizedf they recdned (he Holy Ghost." (xix. 6.) Here^ 
tkeQ, is the doctrine or fact of (he laying on of hands subse' 
pad to hapdsm^ existing at Samaria and Ephesus ; and, aa 
it is agreed that the Apostles had an uniform system of or- 
ganization, we are compelled to believe the same practice 
existed in the other Apostolic Churches, although there is no 
account of it in Scripture. There is, however, mention of 
something which appears to be equivalent to, or identical 
with it. 

After Paul and Barnabas had preached the gospel in sev- 
eral cities of Asia, they returned " to Lystra and Iconium, 
and Antioch, confirming the souls of the disciples, [that is, 
those who had before been made such by baptism,] exhorting 
them to continue in the faith ; ordaining Presbyters for them 
in every Church, vnth prayer and fasting," (Acts xiv. 22, 
23.) This confirmation, therefore, in whatever it consisted, 
was something distinct from, and in addition to, preaching, 
praying, and the ordinary means of edifying the Church. 
Some time subsequent, and after the great dissension at An- 
tioch relative to the rite of circumcision, Paul and Barnabas 
returned again to Antioch, in company with Judas and Silas, 



i 
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and after much exhortation ''confirmed." (Acts xfj^f 
It is worthy of remark, that '' and confirmed'' (xai situfrtp^) 
is an independent sentence, the narrative not informing us by 
whom the Confirmation was performed, or hy whom received; 
and it should also be borne in mind, that Antioch is the only 
place where we have any account of Confirmation being per* 
formed a second time; and that the foregoing is the only 
place in the Scriptures where such a sentence occurs. We 
are led, therefore, to infer that this Confirmation was limited, 
for on no other hypothesis can we account for the change of 
language in this place. And if limited, then only such were 
now confirmed^ as had not received the rite when adminis- 
tered by Paul and Barnabas some time previous. 

Leaving Antioch, Paul passed '' through Syria and Cilicia, 
confirming the Churches," (xv. 41 ;) and still later, passed 
through the " country in Galatia and Phrygia, in order, can- 
firming clU the disciples J' (xviii. 23.) That the Confirmatum 
here mentioned does not signify any act of the mind, an ad- 
dition to, or strengthening of the faith, but some outward and 
external rite, is evident, both from the meaning of the woro^ 
and from its use by the sacred historians.f 



* The Old Syrtac version of the New Testament furnishes presump- 
tive evidence of the correctness of this conclusion. In that languaget 
the word denoting Baptism, is from a root which signifies to stand, to 
cause to standy and hence to establish, (ante, p. 84 ;) that signifying 
Ordination, is also from a root signifying to stand, to cause to stand, to 
raise up, and hence to constitute, (ante, p. 156 ;) and the word signifying 
Confirmation, or whatever else is referred to in these passages, i» from 
the same root, ^is, (kom.) 

t The word €vt<rropt^(o signifies literally to fix firmly in or on some 
place, and hence to lean upon or to be supported on, and is only used in 
this latter sense in the Greek version of the Old Testament, (2 Sam. i. 6 ; 
Is. xzxvi. 6,) and is not used in the New, except in the passages quoted 
in the text 
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8l Pkiil evidently oontrasts this Cor^rmaiian with menttl 
ataigtheniiig, or addition to the faith, and reckons this as 
one means of obtaining it. Afier he left Antioch in com- 
pmy with Silasy (Acts zv. 40, 41,) he passed through va- 
rious cities, "eor^irmmg [the members of] the Churches,^' 
delivering "to them the decrees of the Apostles and Presby- 
teis to keep." And so "were the Churches established m 
iefaWh^* (xvi. 5,) that is, by the praying, preaching, ex- 
kortationy and Confirmation of the Apostles, of which the 
Ualorian had just given an account. We have, therefore, 
ike laying on of an Apostle's hands on those who had reeeioed 
tsfttsm in the Churches of Samaria and Ephesus, and some- 
liiing called Cot^rmatlon, which was administered to (hem who 
k&d been Idptited in the Churches of Derbe, Lystra, Ico- 
nimi^ Antioch, Syria, Cilicia, Galatia, and Phrygia. Now, 
•8 the Apostolic system was uniform, both of these must 
have existed in all the Churches; and hence, either the 
sime rite is intended in both cases, or else there were two 
distinct rites performed upon all persons in the Apostolic 
CSiurch, who had received the sacrament of baptism. The 
first conclusion is the most probable, and is strengthened by 
the consideration, that both were administered only by an 
Apostle, upon only such as had been baptized, and there is 
no intimation that both were ever administered in the same 
Church. It is, therefore, certain, that if they were not like 
each other, they were unlike every thing else. 

The same inference must also be drawn from the parallel 
language in Acts, (xv. and xvi.) 2 Corinthians, (i. 21, 22,) 
and Ephesians, (i. 13, 14; iv. 30.) Thus in Acts, the his- 
torian, after giving an account of the acts and labors of the 
Apostles, adds, "so were the Churches established in the 
faith." (xvi. 5.) And Paul to the Corinthians says, (2 Ep. 
i. 21,) " he which stahUsheih us with you in Christ, and hath 
anoiiUed us, (xpf<^> ^ ^^^ consecrated or set us apart to the ser- 

18 
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vice and ministry of Christ and his gospel,^)* is God, who 
hath also sealed us, {tf^payi^ui, ' hath set his seal or mark vpm 
uSf in token of our being genuine and approved') [Christians ;!/[ 
and given the earnest (appajSwv, < the pledge, soil. someMtg 
given to ratify a contract')^ of the Spirit in our hearts." 
This passage evidently contains a reference to the perform- 
ance of some external rite, by which the recipient was coi^ 
secrated or set apart to the worship of GroD through Christ, 
which was to them, not the evidence of their Christian char- 
acter, but a token of it, and not the Spirit, but a pledge of it 
in the heart. 

Of the same purport is the language in Ephesians, (i. 18, 
14,) *< afitr ye heUeved in Christ, ye were sealed with the 
Holt Spdut of promise ; which is the pledge of our inherit- 
ance, until the redemption of the purchased possession;" 
where heUeving and hdng sealed are so removed from each 
other, as evidently to be distinct things. It is needless for 
us to dwell upon the coincidence of thought in these various 
passages. The reference is so direct, the allusion so dis- 
tinct, as to be apparent even to the casual reader. Here, 
then, are several presumptions, arising from difforent sources, 
tending to the same point, uncontradicted by any evidence 
whatever, all coinciding to prove the e^stence of a rite called 
Confirmation in the Apostolic Church, which was performed 
by the imposition of the hands of an Apostle, on those re- 
cently baptized ; and according to the rules of evidence by 
which we are guided in these inquiries, we may say the 
existence of the rite is proved. 

The language made use of by Paul in his Epistle to the 
Corinthians, was used in the Church immediately after the 
age of the Apostles, to signify Confirmation. Thus Clement, 



* Rob. 900, and comp. xpcvfiaf, p. 899. 

tRob. 80a IRob.lOa 
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of Alexandria, in the seocmd century, in a work entitled, 
^Whai rick mtm shaU be saved?" gives an account of a 
young man wlio was first baptized and then << sealed vfHh the 
hordes seal as a petfect safeguard."* Tertullian also, em. 
ploys similar language. " That faith [of the Christian,] she 
[the Church] sealeth with water [in baptism,] clotheth with 
the Hdy Spirit [in Confirmation,] feedeth with the Eucha- 
rist."'!' ^^ ^^ ^ single quotation from the epistle of Cor- 
neUus, Bishop of Rome, about A. D. 250, to Fabius, con. 
Gdrning the ^retic Novatian. According to the account 
there given, Novatian was baptized in sick-bed, but, when 
he recovered, "neglected to be sealed by the Bishop "X 
The rite of Confirmation, however, is more accurately de- 
scribed by Cyprian in the same century. He says : " those 
wh9 have been baptized in the Church, are brought to the 
President of the Church, that by our prayer and imposition 
of iiands, ^ey may receive the Holy Ghost, and be consum- 
mated with the Lord's seal."§ But we learn from Tertul- 
lian, in the second century, who was the instructor of Cyprian, 
the nature of this rite, with equal certainty. He informs us 
that " hands were imposed upon those who had been baptized, 
with prayer and invocation of the Holy Ghost. "|| This de- 
scribes the rite so accurately, as to leave no doubt of its ex- 
istence. 

4. The Apostles, and those to whom the Apostles had 
committed Apostolic authority, had the rule over Presbyter- 
bishops and Deacons. St. Paul exhorts the Hebrews, to 
"obey them that have rule over them." (Heb. xiii. 17.) 
And Timothy was besought to abide at Ephesus, " that he 
might charge, or command^ that none teach other^ doctrines," 

* Euseb. ill. 23. t De Preescrip. c. 37. 

r Enseb. Ecc. Hist. v. 43. § Ep. 73. 

D De Bap. c. 8, comp. also De Resur. Car. c. 8. ^ Rob. 615. 
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(1 Tim. i. 8,) than those he was to " command and tBiA!* 
So also, he was to allow no man to despise him, (It. ll, IS;) 
and Titus was to exhort " and rebuke with all authority." 
(Titus ii. 15.) Timothy too was to "count the Presbyters 
that ruled well, worthy of double honor," (1 Tim. t. 17,) 
and he was " not to receive an accusation, i. e. a judkkU 
complamt^* against a Pre8b3rter, exicept in the presence off two 
or three witnesses," (1 Tim. v. 10 ;) which is proof that he 
had authority over Presbyters, and must therefore, fronilfae 
nature of the case, have been superior to then^ Indeed, me 
whole tenor of the language in the Epistle ' to Timothy and 
Titus so evidently authorizes them to speak in a tone of au- 
thority, that nothing can make it plainer than it now is. 
The terms " command,'' (1 Tim. i. 8 ; ii. 11 ; iv. 17 ; 2 Tim. 
ii. 14,) ''rehtke,'' (1 Tim. v. 20; 2 Tim. iv. 2,) "ipiti^ai? 
authority,'' (Titus ii. 15,) " and sharply " imply rule, power, 
and authority, and demand a corresponding submusion, sub- 
jection, and obedience in the persons over whom these were 
to be exercised. 

Obedience to the Bishops, as the successors of the Apes- 
ties, is one of the leading topics in the epistles of Ignatius. 
The times in which he lived, were full of disquiet. Heresy 
had begun to show itself, and schism had become rampant 
in many places. It required, therefore, a strong and steady 
hand to preserve the Church in quiet. And such a man was 
Ignatius ; who, for active zeal and ardent piety, was early 
called to a martyr's grave. On his way to his death, with 
the evils of the times full in view, he wrote seven epistles to 
six different Churches. In all, a prominent topic is, ohedi^ 
ence to the Bishops. Nor does he advise it simply as a matter - 
of expediency, but urges it as a matter of divine appointment. 



* Rob. 436. t Rob. 257, 299. 
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And he mftst have known Whether it was so, as he was the 
disciple and pupil of St. John.* 

To the Ephesiangy he says :f '^ Wherefore it becomes you 
to run together, according to the will of your Bishop, even as 
ako ye do." 

To the Magnesiansy he says 4 '^ It is your duty also, not 
to despise the youth of your Bishop, but to yield all revereAce 
\ to him, Axsording to the power of God the Father. As, also, 

[ I perceive your holy Presbyters do It is, therefore, 

I nhg that we should not only be called Christians, but be 
I so; as some call a Bishop by the name, but do all things 
without him." 

To the TrdEHaaMy^ ** It is, therefore, necessary that ye do 

nothing without your Bishop, even as ye are wont. ... He 

■that is within the altar, is pure. But he is not, that doeth 

any thing without the Bishop, Presbyters, and Deacons." 

To the Philadelphians,\\ " For as many as are of Christ, 

are with ^ir Bishop I cried whilst I was among 

you, I spake with a loud voice. Give ear to the Bishop, and 

to the Presbyters, and to the Deacons See that ye 

follow your Bishop, as Jesus Christ, the Father ; and the 
Presbytery, as the Apostles ; and reverence the Deacons, as 
the command of God." 

T&ihe SmymeanSfli " He that honors the Bishop, shall be 
honored of God." 

And to Polycarp, he says :** " Hearken unto the Bishop, 

that GrOD may hearken unto you. My soul be .security for 

thoee who submit to their Bishop, Presbyters, and Deacons i" 

The same thing is also clearly apparent from other primi- 

* Martyr. Ign. c. 3. The reasons why some of our quotations from 
Ignatius are different from the ordinary translations, may be seen in the 
Appendix, 

t Ep. c. 4 t Cc. 3, 4. § Cc. 2, 7. 

B Ckj. 3, 7, 8, 9. TC.9. »» C. 6. 
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tive writali. Thus it is said in the accoimt {(Iven of the 
martyrdom of Ignatius, A. D. 109 or 116, that ^^hegownd 
the Church of Antioch with all care."* So it is said by He* 
gesippusyf that Jamet '* received the governmeiU of the Chuick 
at Jerusalem, from the Apostles." And Irenseusj: says, that 
the Apostles *' delivered their own place of government to their 
successors." And Tertullian§ tells us, that neither Presby- 
ters nor Deacons might baptize, " without the Bishop's oon- 
sent." Towards the close of this century, or as early as 
A. D. 200, it was directed,|| that "A Presbyter who, disre- 
garding the Bishop, should form a separate oongregation, 
and build a separate altar, should be deposed. And that the 
laymen who followed him should be excommunicated." 

5. To the Apostles, and those to whom they had committed 
Apostolic authority, belonged the exclusive right of disci- 
plining the Church. We have already shown that the Apos- 
■ ties had rule over, and of course, the power of disciplinuK 
the inferior orders of ministers, and also, that these inferior 
orders had the oversight and inspection of the laity, or the 
members of the Church. Hence, it would follow, that the 
Apostles had the ultimate authority over the people, if there 
were no other evidence on the subject. But this is not all. 

The language of Paul to Timothy, is still more emphatic. 
Speaking of Hymeneus and Alexander, he says, " I have de- 
livered them unto Satan, that they may learn not to blas- 
pheme." (1 Tim. i. 20.) And to Titus, he says, " A man 
that is an heretic, after the first and second admonition, re- 
ject," (iii. 10,) which being spoken only of those who were 
in the Church, necessarily implies, that they were to be cast 
out of the Church. The whole tenor of the epistle sustains 
this opinion. The Romans were directed to avoid all who 

* Martjrr. Ign. c. 1. t Com. v. in Euseb. u. 3S. 

X Adv. Heer. iii. 3. § De Bap. c. 17. || Apos. Can. 24. 
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brought in dissensions and contrary doctrines, (xvi. 17,) and 
the Thessalonians were commanded. to withdraw themselves 
from every one that walked disorderly^ and to have no com- 
pany with them. (2 Thess. iii. 6, 14.) ^ John also commands 
those to whom his epistle was addressed, not to receive those 
into their houses who brought not the doctrine he taught, nor 
to bid them God speed. (2 John 10, 11.) 

The language of Paul to the Corinthians, is still more au- 
thoritative. " Shall I come to you with a rod of scourging,* 
orm love?" (1 Cor. iv. 21.) "The Lord hath given 
(W authority for edification, and not for your destruction." 
(2 Cor. X. 8.) And "I write to them that heretofore have 
sinned, and to all others, that if I come again, I mU not 
tpareJ^ (2 Cor. xiii. 2.)' If Paul did not possess the power 
of disciplining the Churches, this must be the language of vain 
declamation, or bold usurpation. We are authorized, there- 
fore, to say, that he did possess it, and hence, that to the Apos- 
tles belonged the exclusive right of disciplining the Church. 

6. It was the right and duty of the Apostles, and those on 
whom they had conferred Apostolic authority, to preside in 
all councils, and to declare the sentiments of the council. 
The account in the fifteenth chapter of Acts is proof of this 
point. The decrees of that council were " the decrees of 
Apostles and Presbyters," (xvi. 4,) though James alone 
"gave sentence." (xv. 19.) James, therefore, was only 
the organ of the council, in declaring their opinion, and it 
would be strange if that should be done by any other than 
the presiding officer ; and though this is the only instance of 
the kind recorded in Scripture, it is conclusive evidence of 
the Apostolic practice. In addition to this, it should be re- 
membered, that all antiquity declares St. James to have been 
the first Bishop of Jerusalem.f 

I — 

* Bob. 734. t Ante, p. 185. 
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7. In every Apostolic Church, there was one Apostbijor 
person endued with Apostolic powers, having under him t 
plurality of Presb3rter-bishops and Deacons. This, as we 
have already remained, is an important and fundaroentil 
question touching the Constitution of the Apostolic Church. 
It is therefore necessary that we examine it somewhat in 
detail. 

(1.) In the Church at Jerusalem, we have seen there was 
one Apostle, St. James, and the narrative shows that there 
were many Presbyters and Deacons in that Church. And 
this is said to have been the model Church, aAer which all 
others were formed.*" In the language of Ireneeus, Jemsa- . 
lem was the Metropolitan city of the New Testament, and 
from that Church, all other Churches had their beginniDg.f 
If, then, other Churches were modeled after this, there must 
have been one Apostle, or person clothed with Apostolic 
powers, in every Church, having under him a ploralitj of 
Presbyter-bishops and Deacons. Besides, when we hatt 
proved the existence of these in one Church, the admitted 
uniformity of the Apostolic Church requires us to suppose 
they existed in all. But we are not permitted to rest here, 
as there is much more evidence to be examined. 

(2.) Titus, whom Paul calls an Apostle, (2 Cor. viii. 28,) 
was possessed of Apostolic authority in Crete. He alone 
was " to ordain Presbyters in every city," (Tit. i. 5,) and 
the better to prepare him for that business, Paul gives him 
directions concerning the qualifications and character of the 
persons he should ordain. But the power of ordaining was 
not the only power conferred upon this Apostle. He was to 
" ^xhort and rebuke with all authority," (ii. 15,) and if ne- 



* Gies. Ecc. Hist Div. 1, § 28 : comp. Synod. Ep. Cone. Const, in 
Theod. Ecc. Hist. v. 9, Jeromet in Is. ii. 
t Adv. Heer. iii. 12. 
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oemiy to do it, ^ slutrply, yea, to step their inouth% i. e. to put 
Am to tUence ;"* by which we understand, that' he was to 
deprive them of ^* the authority or license to preach," which 
they obtained at their ordination. He alone was to reject 
heretics, (iil. 10,) and was to suffer no man to despise him, 
(iL 15.) We see then, that in Crete, there was one Apostle .^ 
or person endowed with Apostolic powers, with authority t4> 
oidain and depose Presbyter-bishops, and therefore Deacons^ 
lod with all disciplinary powers over the whole Church.f 

(3.) At Ephesus we find Timothy, who was also an Apos- 
tle, possessed of Apostolic powers, quite as extensive as those 
of Titus, in Crete. To Timothy, who was a young man, 
(1 Tim. iy. 12,) very particular directions were given con- 
cerning the qualifications of Presbyter-bishops and Deacons, 
ttcL various other topics, '< that he might know how he ought 
iotondMCt himself in the Church of God"X But after all, he 
Wis " to lay hands suddenly on no man," (1 Tim. v. 22,) was 
not to ordain without due consideration. His authority also 
ioeiaded the supervision, trial, and judging of inferior orders 
of the ministry. He was " to charge some, that they teach 
no other doctrine," (1 Tim. i. 3 ;) he was to count the Pros 
byters " who ruled well, worthy of double honor," (1 Tim. 
V. 17 ;) and << not to receive an accusation against a Pres- 
byter, except in the presence of two or three witnesses." 
(1 Tim. V. 19.)§ 

It has been objected, that Timothy had no regular charge 
at Bj^hesus, that he was left there only for a short period, 
and that his residence there was temporary. But were this 
objection sound, it would not affect the question of his superi- 
only over Presbyter-bishops and Deacons. It should, how- 
ever, be borne in mind, that there is no evidence whatever. 



* Tit. i. 10, 13. Rob. 316. t See ante, pp. 173, 187-194 

X 1 Tim. iil 15. Rob. 54. § See ante, pp. 173-5. 
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that Timothy ever exerted the least authority in an] 
place than Bphesus, nor any evidence^ that he ever i 
anywhere else after he was intrusted with authority 
If, then, it could be shown, that he was ofien away fira 
city, it would not afTect the question in the least. 

From these considerations it appears, that Timotl 
Titus were officers and ministers in the Churches at E 
and Crete, with official jurisdiction over those placet 
that by their offices they were entitled to the sole po 
ordaining, supervising, and ruling Presbyters and D< 
They had also various other rights, and performed 
other duties \ but as they were all incident to the A] 
office, it is not necessary to examine them further 
time. 

(4.) Epaphroditus was the Apostle of the Church i 
lippi, having under him Presbyter-bishops and D( 
The Epistle to the Philippians is directed to the '^ B 
Deacons, and Saints at Philippi," and seems to hav 
sent to them by Epaphroditus, whom Paul calls " theii 
tie." (Phil. ii. 25.) As we have already alluded 
Apostleship of Epaphroditus, and enumerated some 
circumstances which lead us to infer that he was the j 
of that Church, it can not be necessary for us to com 
further.* 

(5.) The case of the seven Churches of Asia, also t 
prove the existence of an office higher than that of Pre 
bishop, in the Apostolic Church. From the first threi 
ters of the Revelation of St. John, we learn, that in e 
the seven Churches, there was an Angel, who is addrei 
if responsible for the conduct and character of the Ch 
in which he was placed. The word Angel, like that oi 
iUf signifies literally, one sent, that is, a messenger, and 

* Ante. pp. 175-180. 
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we might infer the identity of their office. But as a name 
of itself determines nothing, we must look to octe. We 
nad, then, that one of the complaints against the Angel of 
tlie Church of Pergamos was, that he suffered the Nicolaitans 
tad those that taught the doctrine of Balaam, to remain in the 
Ckirch. (Rev. ii. 14, 15.) So against the Angel of the 
Qmrch in Thyatira, it is said that he suffered the false pro- 
fktess Jezehel, to continue in the Church. (Rev. ii. 20.)* 
IT then it was wrong for the Angei to permit these things, it 
fiiloiws firom the very nature of the case, that he had power 
ti prevent them, and consequently, that he exercised some 
fower and authority in the Church, and, therefore, must have 
Imi an officer in the same. Now we have shown, that in 
die Church of Ephesus, one of the seven Churches, there 
WM an Apostle, possessing authority to rule and govern the 
Ckorch, and, therefore, should very properly he held in some 
degree answerable for the character of the Church over 
wkjeh he presided. Indeed, the language in this very place 
lopposes such authority. The " seven stars," which were 
"tile Angels of the seven Churches," (Rev. i. 16, 20,) were 
tt ike hand^ and consequently the executioners of the will of 
the Son of Man. We are, therefore, led to conclude, that 
tkre was in the Church at Ephesus, and hence in all others, 
an Apostle and an Angel, or else that both of these words 
denote the same officer, as their primary signification would 
lead us to conclude. The last conclusion is the most rea- 



* Instead of " that woman Jezebel," as our English Bible reads, most 
<rf the ancient versions, and many excellent manuscripts have, **thy wife 
huM,** and this reading has been adopted by Griesbach. Tertullian, 
homeveTi in the second century, reads as the present English. (De Pu- 
didt. c. 19.) And so does the Vulgate, which dates from about the 
nine period. This alteration, however, proves two things ; (1,) that the 
Angels of the Churches were then regarded as individwU persons, and 
(3) that at that period the Bishops were permitted to marry. 



»* 
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sonable, and is much strengthened by the fact, that the capt* 
city in which both appear to have acted was the same, while 
there is no intimation in Scripture that two offices of that 
kind existed in any one Church. In addition to. this, it should 
be borne in mind, that in the Church at Ephesus, we know 
there was 9^ plurality of Presbyter-bishops, (Acts xz. 17, 28,) 
and if the Angel was an officer answerable for the CQDdact 
of the whole Church, these were included, and hence he mmrt 
have been superior to them. We conclude, then, that the 
Apostles and Angels of the Churches were the same, and 
have proved, therefore, the existence qf Apostles in Jenual^, 
Ephesiis, Crete, Philippi, Smyrna, Pergamos, Thyatira, 8tr- 
dis, Philadelphia, and Laodicea, and consequently, in all die 
Apostolic Churches, having undtr them a phtraiiiy qfPre^ 
ter-Ushops and Deacons* 

(6.) To the foregoing, we must add the Church at CokMW) 
in which Epaphras appears to have been the Apostolic Biidiop. 
The epistle is addressed to << the saints and fidthful bretims 
at Colosse," (i. 2,) and in it Epaphras is described by Ae 
Apostle as *< our dear fellow-servant, who is for you afaitkfd 
minister qf Christ ; who also declared unto us your lore," 
(i. 7, 8,) and though in bonds, (Philemon 23,) is spoken of ts 
" always laboring fervently for you in prayers, that ye n»y 
stand perfect and complete in all the will of God." (iv. \%) 

(7.) So also, Archippus appears to have been the Apostolic 
Bishop, probably in the Church of Laodicea.'*' To the Co* 
lossians, the Apostle says : '< And when this epistle is read 
among you, cause that it be read also in the Church of the 
Laodiceans ; and that ye likewise read that from Laodicea* 
And say to Archippus, Take heed to the ministry which thou 
hast received in the Lord, that thou fulfill it." (iv. 16.] 



* The Apostolical Constitutions say, " of Laodicea, in Phiygia* 
(B. vii. c 46.) 
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From this, it seems evident, that Archippus did not belong to 
tiie number of brethren at Colosse, as in that case St. Paul 
would have addressed him, and not directed others to do it. 
Tkat he was the head of a Church, is clear from what is 
said in the epistle to Philemon : " To Archippus, our fellow- 
sddier, and to the Church in thy house." (ver. 2.) This 
eTidently implies that Archippus was over this Church, 
wherever it might have been. 

(8.) We have just spoken of " Archippus, and the Church 
fflhis house." To this we must add, that we find the Apos- 
tle making mention of *< Nymphas, and the Church in his 
Ixxise," (Col. iv. 15,) and of ** Aquila and Priscilla, and the 
Cburch in their house." (Rom. xvi. 5 ; 1 Cor. xvi. 19.) By 
the phrase, "the Church in their house," is frequently, if 
not generally understood, " a body of Christians accustomed 
to meet in the private houses of these particular individuals." 

If the signification be thus limited, then we must render 
tbeae phrases, not as signifying those Christians which as- 
mibkd in his house, but those which dwelt in his house ; the 
words "that is," in Romans xvi. 5, and 1 Corinthians xvi. 
19, not being in the original. Hence, it must be translated, 
" the Church within thy house," that is, those belonging to 
it, and consequently, of his household; in which case, the 
word Church is used figuratively, to denote the Christians of 
ht household. 

The existence of Apostles or Angels in these and other 
Churches, is also attested by early history, and we know the 
names of many of them. Among those in the first century. 
We can enumerate the following, who occupied the seat of 
the Apostles, or who succeeded to the Apostles in the gov- 
ernment of the Churches. James, the first Bishop of Jeru- 
wfem ;* Anianus, ordained by St. Mark, the first Bishop of 

* Euseb. Ecc. Hist. iii. 5. 
19 
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Alexandria ;* Philip, one of the twelve, Bishop of BkmfO' 
Us ;f Thomas, one of the twelve. Bishop of Parthia ;X -^^ 
drew, one of the twelve. Bishop of Scytfua;^ Timothy, 
the first Bishop of Ephesus ;\\ Titus, the first Bishop of 
Crete ylT Polycarp, ordained by St. John, the first Bishop of 
Smyrna ;** Linus, ordained by St. Paul, the first Bishc^ of 
Rome ;f\ Dionysius, ordained by St. Paul, the first Bii^ 
of Athens jj^X and Evodius, ordained by St. Peter, the first 
Bishop of Andoch,^^ Inasmuch, then, as all the Churches 
of which we possess any account, did, in the first century, 
have a Bishop, and only one Bishop ; and as all had under 
them a plurality of Presbyters, or, as we have called them. 
Presbyter-bishops and Deacons ; the inference is irresistible, 
that these officers existed in all the other Churches : for, if 
they did not exist in all the Churches, the oi^anizatioQ was 
not uniform, and our inquiries are fruitless. And if they 
did exist, then the Angels of the Churches in Asia Ifinor 
must have belonged to the first class or order of ministen; 
that is, must have been Bishops who succeeded to the Apos- 
tles, in their places as governors of the Churches. 

That there could be only one Bishop in a city, is evident 
from what Ignatius says in his Epistles. But there is still 
stronger evidence of this fact, in St. Cyprian's Treatise (» 
tJie Unity of the Church ;\\\\ where he expressly declares, that 
"the Episcopate is one and indivisible." And Cornelius, 
Bishop of Rome, in an epistle to Fabius, Bishop of An- 
tioch, A. D. 252, speaks of the rule of " the Catholic (or- 

* Euseb. ii. 1, 23 ; iii. 5. Clem. Inst. 6. 

t Ep. Polycr. Euseb. v. 24. t Euseb. iii. 1. 

§ Euseb. iii. 1. || Ante, p. 173. 

T Ante, p. 173. ** Euseb. Ign. and Iren. 

tt Iren. Adv. Hser. iii. 3. Apos. Cons. vii. 46. 

tX Euseb. iii. 4 ; iv. 23. Apos. Cons. vii. 46. 

^ Euseb. iii. 22. Apos. Cons. vii. 46. |||) C. 4. 
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tiiodoK) Church," that there should be " but one Bishop in a 
Church."* 

It has been objected to this conclusion, by those who deny 
the original superiority of Bishops, that inasmuch as there is 
DO mention made of Timothy, nor of any other Apostolic 
Kshop at Ephesus, in the Epistle to that Church, there 
oould have been no such officer there at that time. But it 
trill be seen upon consideration, that this inference by no 
means follows. The admitted uniformity of the Apostolic 
Churches, enables us to infer the existence of a particular 
office in one Church, from its known existence in another 
Church. But, on the other hand, the omission to mention a 
particular office, in a general epistle on another subject, does 
not even raise a presumption against its existence. Now it 
VBs evidently no part of St. Paul's design in his Epistle to 
the Ephesians, to say any thing of the ministry of the 
Quuch, except in so far as it tended immediately to spiritual 
edification. Consequently, he has scarcely any thing 6n the 
aobject in this Epistle. Now, if the omission to mention 
Timothy's residence there, and authority in that Church, 
proves that he was not an officer in that Church ; the omis- 
sion to mention either Bishops or Deacons would also prove 
that none of these existed there, and that there were no offi- 
cers at all in that Church. 

But the assumption that there is no mention of any Apos- 
tle as existing in the Church at Ephesus, is opposed to the 
fecst. In chapter second, St. Paul assures the Ephesians that 
Christ had broken down the wall of partition which had 
hefore his death separated the Gentiles from the Church of 
Cod, and that then the Gentiles also were fellow-citizens 
^th the children of Israel, in the Christian Churchy which, 
he assures them, is " built upon the Apostles and Prophets, 

* Euseb. iii. 43. 
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Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner-stone." (Eph. 
ii. 20.) Here, then, is an express recognition of the two 
superior orders mentioned in 1 Corinthians, (xii. 28,) accom- 
panied by an unequivocal declaration, that these are the 
frame-work of that Church, which, resting upon the divine 
authority of Christ himself, for its sure foundation-stone^ 
contains and supports "the Church of the living God." 
Now it would be marvellous indeed, if St. Paul should thus 
publicly and solemnly assure the Ephesian Christians, that 
" the Apostles and Prophets" were the very frame-work of 
the Church, when at the same time there was no such thing 
as an Apostle in the Qiurch he was addressing. Such a 
conclusion can not be admitted without strong proof. 

It may, however, be said, as it has been befodre, that by 
" Prophets" in this place, the Apostle meant the Prophets oi 
the Old Testament; but this can not be allowed^ sine* 
it would overturn the whole of the Apostle's argument 
concerning the Christian faith. For, (1,) the Prophets wf 
placed posterior lind inferior to Apostles, which would not 
have been done, had men of previous times been referred to. 
(2.) Because in no sense can it be said that the Prophets of 
the Old Testament are the frame- work, or foundation of the 
Christian Church, unless we suppose that, by a figure of 
speech, the Apostle put the men for the doctrine. But if we 
assume that by Prophets, is meant the doctrine of the Proph- 
ets, consistency requires us to construe the Apostles, to sig- 
nify the doctrine of the Apostles; and Jesus Christ, to 
signify the doctrine of Jesus Christ ; making, therefore, as 
the Socinians do, the Church to rest for its foundation, wot 
on the atonement and mediatorial sacrifice of Christ,, but 
merely on the doctrine he preached. And (3,) it b clear, 
that by Prophets St. Paul did not mean the Prophets of the 
Old Testament, from what he has said in the same Epistle^ 
Thus he tells us, (Eph. iii. 5,) that " the mystery of the 
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Christian dispensation, .... was not in other ages, made 
known to the sons of men, as it is now revealed unto his 
holy Apostles and Prophets by the Spirit." The Prophets 
here spoken of, must be the same mentioned only seven 
verses before, and which, with the Apostles, compose' the 
frame- work of the Church ; and these Prophets were living 
when St. Paul was wxiting. If any doubts remained concern- 
mg the persons designated by " Prophets," they would be 
lemoved by chapter i v. 11, 12, where it is said tliat these very 
"Apostles and Prophets" were created "for the perfecting 
of the Saints, ybr the work of the ministry , for the edifying of 
the body of Christ — ^the Church." So far, therefore, from 
there being any thing in the Epistle to the Ephesians opposed 
to the idea that Timothy was the Apostle of that Church, 
we are obliged to infer, that if he was not, somebody else 
was. 

But there is another consideration, connected with this 
Epistle, deserving of notice. It is allowed by all, that the 
superintendence of the inspiring Spirit over the Apostles, is 
a safeguard against their committing any error relative to 
the gospel or the Church ; and that, whatever was necessary 
to be done, they did, and what they did, it was their duty to 
do. Hence, we may not suppose, that any thing was omitted 
by the Apostles in any Church, necessary to its existence or 
well-being . Consequently, when we find the Apostle as- 
suring a Church in any place, that the Church is "built 
on the Apostles and Prophets," we are compelled to conclude, 
that both Apostles and Prophets must have existed in all those 
Churches to which such an Epistle was sent. 

Now it will be no news to many of our readers, that the 
Epistle to the Ephesians is believed by many learned men,* 

* As Archbishop Usher ; and after him, Michaelis, Haenlein, Ben- 
P^i etc. Home, Intd., F. VI. c. 3. 
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to have been an Encyclical or Circular Epistle to the 
Churches of Asia Minor, and was entitled, *< to the Epbe- 
sians," on account of the priority or pre-eminence of that 
city. The reasons for this opinion are, briefly: (1.) The 
wordb <' at Ephesus" (c. i. ver. 1) are wanting in soipe of 
the best manuscripts. (2.) The same words appear to haye 
been wanting in the manuscript copies jof this Epistle, used 
by the commentators of tKe Primitive Church.* (3.) Some 
of the persons to whom this Epistle was addressed, had never 
seen Paul, as b evident from what he says, (c. iii. 1, 2, 3 ; 
iv. 20, 21,) although he had resided at Ephesus two years 
before he wrote this Epistle. (Acts xix. 10.) (4.) Paul 
wrote an Epistle, which was sent to the Church at Laodicea, 
and from thence to the Church at Colosse, (Col. iv. 16,) 
which is lost, if this be not the very same, as many learned 
men have supposed.^ (5.) This is rendered probable, also, 
by the fact, that the Epistle to the Ephesians seems to have 
been written at the same time, and we know it was sent'by 
the same person, as that to the Colossians. (Eph. vi. 21 ; 
Col. iv. 7.) And (6) this is still further evident, from the 
identity of thought and expression, occurring in both ; espe- 
cially in Ephesians v. 19-vi. 9, compared with Colossians 
iii. 16-24.:j: The most reasonable conclusion, therefore, is, 
that the Epistle to the Ephesians was originally an Encycli- 
cal Letter, addressed to all the Churches of Asia Minor, and 
if so, it proves the existence of Apostles and Prophets in all 
the Churches within that territory. § 

* Basil, Adv. Eunonium. 

t Hug. Intr. N. T., Par. ii. § 121-126. 

t See Paley's Horo Paulinsd, cc. 6, 8. 

§ Another view is, that Timothy was not simply Bishop of Ephesns, 
but Metropolitan Bishop of Asia Minor, and hence the reason why he 
is not mentioned in the Epistle. (Usher Codex. Can. c. y. Bey. Cod. 
Can. Ii. c. Su Ham. Prcef. Com. Ep. Titus.) 
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It has also been objected to our conclusion, that the Epis- 
tie to the Gralatians b addressed to the " Churches of Ga- 
latia." (Gal. i. 2.) It is sufficient, in reply, to mention that 
Galatia was a country ^ not a city ; that it comprised two civil 
provinces ; and, at the time of the Council of Nice, had ten 
Dioceses, and of course ten distinct Churches. According to 
the plan pursued by the Apostles, there must have been at 
least two distinct Churches, or Dioceses, in this country 
when that Epistle was written ; and hence the reason why 
it was addressed to them in the plural number.'*' 

It has also been asked, in answer to our conclusion, 
"Who was Bishop of Philippi, when Polycarp wrote his 
Epistle to that Church V And because it does not clearly 
appear from the Epistle itseli^ that there was then a Bishop 
in that city, it has been inferred that there were no Bishops 
in the Primitive Church. Now, if we were to admit that the 
&ct was as is alleged in regard to Philippi, the inference 
would by no means follow, as it might have been without a 
Bishop at that juncture, or be subject to the provisional su- 
pervision of some other Bishop, as among us. It does not 
follow, that because a Church is without a Bishop at a par- 
Ucular time, that it is not Episcopal. In regard to the Church 
at Philippi, when Polycarp wrote his Epistle, the fact seems 
to have been, that it had no Bishop at that time, and that it 
was subject to the temporary supervision of Polycarp, until 
it had elected a Bishop. 

This opinion is fairly inferred from the language of Poly- 
carp himself. His epistle is addressed, " Polycarp, and the 
Presbyters who are with him, to the Church of God at Phi- 
lippi," &c. In this address two things are to be noted : (1,) 
the language is such that Polycarp could not have been one 



• Bing. iz. c. 23, ^ 5. An. Univ. Hist. XII. 349, XVIII. 351. Lhr. 
xzzviii. cc 12-28. 
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of the Presbyters ; (2,) the Epistle was to the Church oC 
Philippi, but not from the Church of Smyrna, over whichJ 
Polycarp was Bishop, hui from Polycarp himself. Indeed, itf 
does not appear from the Epistle, that the Church of Smyrna^ 
had any knowledge of its existence, as they are not, as wa£K 
usual, even joined in the closing salutation. The act was, 
therefore, the personal act of Polycarp, ^one unth the consent 
" of the Presbyters who Were with him," but in which the 
Church in Smyrna took no part. That Polycarp had such 
a supervision, seems to be expressly asserted in the beginning 
of chapter third. " These things, brethren, I write to you con- 
cerning justice, not because I wpiild arrogate to myself power, 
but because ye yourselves have before called upon me for aO," 
There will be no doubt on the part of any one concerning 
the correctness of this translation, unless it be in regard to 
the word we translate, to call upon for aid. That this is the 
proper meaning of the word, is evident, both from its popular 
use among the Greeks,* and from the connection in ^wliich^it 
stands. The Philippians had called upon Polycarp for some-' 
thing ; but clearly not to write to them on these subjects, for 
in that case he would not have disclaimed all " arrogance," 
but rather have said, "in compliance with your request I 
write," &c. In fact, he uses such language as this in re- 
ference to another subject, about which they had written to 
him.f Now as the fact is universally admitted, that in the 
primitive Church, the Bishops of one Church were not allowed 
to exercise any function of the ministry within the limits of 
another Bishop, without his permission, or, in case of his 
death, without the consent of those who had the oversight of 
the Church, J any exercise of Episcopal functions within the 



• Rob. 309. t C. 13. 

t Apos. Can. 28. Nice, Can. 15. Antioch, Can. 13. 3 Constantino- 
pie, Can. 1. 1 Carthage, Can. 5, 10. 3 Carthage, Can. 20. 
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limito of the Church in Philippi, by Polycarp, must have been 

performed at the request of the Church, or its Bishop. The 

most obvious inference, therefore, is, that Polycarp had been 

requested by tho Church in Philippi to exercise Episcopal 

jurisdiction over that Church. Upon this supposition a good 

and sufficient reason is afforded, why Polycarp should write 

to the Church at Philippi, and to that Church alone; and/ 

hence, also, the reason of his peculiar phraseology, which is 

to the following effect : " I write these things, brethren, not 

because I would arrogate power to myself, but because ye 

hare desired me to exercise a provisional supervision over 

you.'' Nothing can be plainer, nothing more probable, 

nothing more consistent. And having thus prepared the 

vaj, he proceeds to exhort and admonish << every class of 

persons among them ; Presbyters and Deacons, young men 

and maidens, old men and widows, husbands and their wives ;" 

directing them in what manner they ought to behave them. 

selves, and that too, in a tone of authority which even the 

much abused Ignatius did not assume.'" This conclusion is 

also supported by what is said in chapter thirteen. ^* Both 

ye and Ignatius wrote to me, that if any one went hence into 

Syria, he should also bring back your letters with him; 

vihich also I vnll do, if I have a convenient opportunity, either 

hf myself, or by the Legatef I shall send on your accounL" 

From this it is evident, that Polycarp must either soon visit 
Philippi in person, or " send a legate on their account ;" and 
that this " legate" was not to be a mere Presbyter, or inferior 
member of the Church, appears from the next chapter, where 
it is said that this same epistle was sent to Philippi by Cres- 
cens, who seems to have been a Presbyter, originally at 
Smyrna, and afterwards at Philippi, and whom (if a conjee- 

» . ..». .. .. .1. !■■■ 

• Comp. cc. 3-11. 

t Ancient. Ver. legatus, Greek of Nicophorus, (irpcaj^ovaoyra,) iii 19. 
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ture might be allowed) Polycarp thought worthy of being 
elected Bishop of that Church. " Hiese things I have writ- 
ten unto you by Crescent, whom by this present epistle I 
have recommended to you, and do now again commend. For 
he hath had his conversation without blame among us, and I 
trust in like manner also with you."* One other fact which 
goes to strengthen this conclusion, should also be mentioned 
in this place. Ignatius, in his Epistle to Polycarp, reqoests 
him to take the oversight of the Church at Antioch, until all 
things should be again quietly settled there.f Upon a revww 
of all the evidence, there is every presumption in favor of 
supposing that, at. the time Polycarp wrote his EpUtle to tHe 
Church at PhiUppi, that Church was without a Bishop, ami that 
Polycarp was exercising a temporary supervision over it, mt their 
own request. 

There are also two passages quoted from the fathers, one 
from Clement of Rome, and the other from Ireneeus, which 
are claimed to be opposed to our conclusions. Clement of 
Rome, according to the common translation, says 4 ''The 
Apostles thus preaching through countries and cities, they 
appointed the first fruits of their conversions to be Episcopoms 
(siTKfxoicovg) and Diaconous, (Siaxavovg,) over such as should 
afterwards believe, having first proved them by the Spirit* 
Nor was this any new thing ; seeing that long before it was 
written concerning Episcopon (eitufxa^ov) and Diaconon, (diaxo- 
vov,) as saith the Scripture in a certain place, < I will appoint 
their Episcopous in righteousness, and their Diaconous in 
faith.' " 

The argument of the objector is based upon the assump- 
tion, that Episcopous and Diaconous are to be interpreted in 
an official, and not in a general sense. But to this we object, 
(1,) that there is no evidence that Clement ever uses these 

« C. 14. t Ep. Pol. CO. 7, 8. Euseb. iii. 36. X Ep. Cor. c 42. 
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words in an official seDse ; (2,) that in another place," he 
describes the three orders by other names ; (3,) that to sua- 
tain the interpretation given to this text, we are obliged to 
BQppose that Clement understood the text quoted from Isaiah, 
(be. 17,) as describing the names of the offices of the Christian 
mmistry. But this is absurd, for in the Greek of the Old 
Testament, which was his own language, the words are 
rykrs (app^ovro^ ) and overseers, (snritfxoitog,) If then, he quoted 
this passage for the purpose alledged by the objector, he was 
gulty of foiling Scripture to suit his purpose, and that too, 
when he could have no possible motive for doing it. (4.) 
And it is evident from the whole tenor of the chapter from 
which this quotation is made, as well as from the one follow- 
iog, that he intended to apply the language to a single office. 
Hence the words should be rendered overseers and mmsters^ 
tiuroughout the passage. 

The other passage is from Ireneeus.f << Such Presbyters 
tlie Church nourisheth, and of such the Prophet saith, < I 
will give them rulers (ap^ovra^ ) in peace, and overseers (sv'ur* 
i»rog) in justice.' " The objector, here, also, makes Irenseus 
guilty of the absurdity of supposing that this passage describes 
the name of an office in the Christian ministry ; than which 
nothing could have been further from his mind. 

8. To each Apostle, there seems to have been allotted a 
particular portion of country, in which he preached the gos- 
pel, and over which he exercised jurisdiction. Thus St. 
Peter addresses those to whom he preached the gospel, 
"scattered throughout Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, 
and Bithynia."J (1 Pet. i. 1.) That he had authority in 



• C. 40. t Adv. HflBr. iv. 44. 

I It is Worthy of observation, that Paul and Silas " were forbidden by 
the Hx>LT Ghost to preach the word in Asia," where Peter was to 
pleach ; and that when they " assayed to go into Bithynia, [which was 
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all these Churches, is evident from what he says in the same 
epistle : <* The Presbyters which are among you, I, who tm 
a co-Presbyter, exhort."* Hence it follows, that Peter not 
only had general authority over all these Churches, but al80» 
that he had authority in each particular Church ; and conse- 
quently, was entitled to exercise jurisdiction in them. For 
if he had no authority in particular Churches, he could not 
have been a co-Presbyter. 

But this point is more fully illustrated in the history of St. 
Paul. To the Romans, he writes, (Rom. xvi. 19, 20,) ''For 
I will not presume to speak of those things which Chust 
hath not wrought by me, to make the Gentiles obedient by 
word and deed, through mighty signs and wonders, by tlie 
power of the Spirit of God, so that from Jerusalem, and round 
about Illyricum, I have fully preached the gospel of Chsux. 
Yea, so have I strived to preach the gospel, not where Chbist 
tDas named, lest I should build on another man's foundation." 
These verses, in the language of Mr. Locke's paraphrase^ 
read : " For I shall not venture to trouble you with any thing 
concerning myself, but only what Christ hath wrought by- 
me, for the bringing of the Gentiles to Christianity, both by 
profession and practice, through mighty signs and wonders, 
by the power of the Holy Ghost, so that from Jerusalem and 
the neighboring countries, all along, quite to Illyricum, I have 
effectually preached the gospel of Christ ; but so as studi- 
ously to avoid the carrying of it to those places where it was 

in Peter's region,] the Spirit suffered them not" (Acts xid. 6, 7.) And 
there is no intimation that Peter and Paul ever proclaimed the gospel in 
the same portion of country, unless it were in " the regions of Galatia." 
These facts afford an intimation, at least, that the Apostles were to con- 
fine their labors to districts not yet Christianized. 

* 1 Ep. v. 1. Rob. 783, and Geis. Ecc. Hist p. 59. The bishops in 
later times called themselves co-Presbytera. Dion. Alex, in Emeb. yii 
20. And the Address in the Epistle of Polycarp is to the same efiect 
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r planted, and where the people were already Chris- 
38t I should build on another man's foundation." This 
le is still more fully illustrated in his second Epistle to 
inthians. As the figurative language of the original, 
igery of which was borrowed from the technical Ian- 
of the Grecian games,'*' prevents the mere Englidh 
from obtaining the full import of the language, we 
ive, on the authority of Professor Robinson, a modified 
don, to which will be subjoined Mr. Locke's para- 
From these, we trust every reader may obtain a 
stinct idea of the meaning of the passage. " We will 
jbX of things withoul owr dHoimenty^ but according to tAc 
' the allotmefU which God hath distributed to us, tfn 
U to reach even unto you. But we stretch not ouf- 
l>eyond our Umxt, as though we reached not unto yov; 
are come as far as to you also, in the gospel of Christ; 
sting of things beyond our UmU, that is, of other men's 
but having hope, when your faith is increased, that 
dl be enlarged by you according to our Hrnity abun- 
to preach the gospel in the regions beyond you, but 
boast of things made ready to our hands, in another 
^isnit^X In the paraphrase of Mr. Locke, the same 
5 reads, " But I, for my part, will not boast of mywlf 
t has not been measured out, or allotted to me ; i. e. 
lot go out of my own province to seek matter of oom- 
ion; but proceeding orderly in the province which 
,th measured out and allotted to me, I have reached 
nto you; i. e. I have preached the gospel in every 
fy as I went, till I came as far as you. For I do not 



m plark, in loco. 

||pp. 415, 515, on fterpovt and Kuvovt and Locke on afttrfat and 

the passage 

)r. X. 13-16. 
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extend myself further than I should, as if I had skipped over 
other countries in my way, without proceeding gradually to ■ 
you ; no, for I have reached even untayou,in preaching the 
gospel in all countries as I passed along ; not extending my 
boasting beyond my own bounds, into provinces not allotted 
to me, nor vaunting myself in any thing I have done in 
another man's labors ; i. e. in a Church planted by anotlier 
man's pains ; but having hope, that your faith increasing', 
my province will be enlarged by you yet further ; so that I 
may preach the gospel to the yet unconverted countries be- 
yond you, and not take glory to myself from another man's 
province, where all things are made ready to my hand." 
In this language of the Apostle, the principle is most fully 
recognized, that to him a particular portion of country wis 
allotted or assigned ; that his labors were mainly confined 
to this territory ; and if we take the trouble to examine the 
various epistles of St. Paul, we shall see that all of them tie 
directed to some Church within this territory ; except that to 
the Hebrews, which is general in its direction. This con- 
struction makes the meaning of the Apostle's language evi- 
dent ; while on no other hypothesis can it be made intelligi* 
ble. To this we may add the express declaration of this 
Apostle, that upon him came '^ the care of all the Churchee," 
(2 Cor. ii. 28 ;) that is, as the Corinthians would understand 
him, " of all the Churches within his Umit" and to which he 
had preached the gospel. 

In accordance with this conclusion, is the testimony of the 
primitive historians, who uniformly assign the several Apos- 
tles to different countries. Thus Origen tells us, " That ac- 
cording to tradition, Thomas received Parthia as his allotted 
region; Andrew received Scythia; John, Asia."* Other 
historians inform us to what places others of the twelve were 

* Expos. Gen. L. III. in Enseb. iiL 1. 
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sent. From these' facts, and from the admitted uniformity 
of the Apostolic Churches, we are authorized to infer, that 
to each Apostle a particular portion of country was assigned, 
in which he preached the gospel, and over which he exercised 
jmsdiction. 

9. The country thus allotted to the Apostles was divided 
into several districts, and Apostolic authority committed to 
particular individuals in each of those districts. In order 
foUy to appreciate the evidence on this point, it is necessary 
to bear in mind, that the Apostles were not permanently lo- 
cated in any particular place ; that they went to one place, 
gathered a Church, appointed officers, and established laws 
hi its government, and then proceeded to still other places. 
Indeed, their character seems to have been almost precisely 
like that of our present Missionary Bishops. It is not prob- 
able, however, that every Church was completely organized 
at once. Suitable persons might not have been procured, or 
the Churches might at first have been so small that no Bish- 
op was appointed. 

Among these smaller districts, we have already enumer- 
ated the following places, where we have proved the exist- 
ence of an Apostolic Bishop : (1,) Jerusalem ; (2,) Corinth ; 
(3,)Ephesus; (4,) Philippi ; (5,) Crete; (6,) Rome; (7,) 
Smyrna ; (8,) Pergamos ; (9,) Thyatira ; (10,) Sardis ; 
(11,) Philadelphia; (12,) Laodicea; (13,) Antioch ; (14,) 
Alexandria; (15,) Magnesia ; (16,) Trallia; (17,) Colosse; 
(18,) Hierapolis; (19,) Parthia; (20,) Scythia, and other 
places. It devolves, therefore, on those who deny these 
conclusions, to prove, either that we have entirely mistaken 
the nature of the evidence, or, that the Churches in other 
places were differently organized. And if they can not do 
either, our conclusions must stand. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THS ORGANIZATION OF THE APOSTOLIC CHX7RCH DESIGNED TO 

BE PERBIANENT. 

ELA.yiNG ascertained what was the organizatu» of the 
Apostolic Church, we are led to inquire, whether it was 
designed to be permanent or temporary ? It is admitted 
by all, that Christianity was designed to be permanent, aod 
that its requirements are of perpetual obligation. The stt* 
ural and obvious inference, therefore, is, that those instita- 
tions which were formed for propagating and preserving it, 
should have the same perpetuity. In the absence of oppo- 
sing evidence, we must believe such an inference the true 
one. This follows from the principles on whioh we hftTe 
shown all argument in this case proceeds; and whichiibr 
the purpose of illustration, we shall here repeat. Thiu, in 
the case we then supposed, the bare mention of a cusIooh 
regulation, or practice of the American army, in one of tiie 
letters before described, without any intimaticm of its beiog 
either unusual or extraordinary, would be conclusive $^ 
dence of its forming a customary regulation. Now every 
ctutomary regulation forms a part of the practice or diflo^ 
pline of the army ; and hence, unless countermanded, con- 
tinues while the army exists. The same reasoning applioB 
to the organization of the Apostolic Church, or it is ihiitleff 
to inquire concerning that organization. The fact, there- 
fore, that numerous things are mentioned in the letters of 
St. Paul to Ms friends, concerning the practice and disci 
pline of the Church, without any intimation of their bein| 
unusual, extraordinary, or temporary, makes this case parsl 
lei to the one supposed ; and hence, what would be condu 
sive in that, must be final in this. Whatsoever tbingi 
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therefore, we find existing in the Apostolic Church, unac- 
companied by any intimation that they were temporary, we 
must reckon among the customary regulations of that Church. 
And these, of course, must continue while the Church con- 
tinues, unless countermanded by some authority equal to 
that by which they were established. Upon every principle 
of sound reasoning, therefore, it is not necessary there should 
be an express command to render the Apostolic practice 
hinding upon succeeding generations. On the contrary, 
there should be an express permission to authorize a devia- 
tion from it. 

Yet the truth of this reasonable inference is sometimes 
denied, and it is claimed, that, as the Apostles did not com- 
mand that the ecclesiastical organization which they had 
adopted should be continued in the Church, it is not obli- 
gatory upon us, and we are at liberty to follow it or not, as 
we choose. But if we examine the principle from which 
this conclusion is drawn, we shall find it so broad, as to be 
of dangerous tendency ; for if one man may fairly urge that 
the Apostolic form of the Church is not binding on m5, be- 
cause there is no command requiring our obedience to it, 
another may urge, upon the same principles, that the doc- 
trines which they preached are not obligatory upon us, as 
tiiere is no command requiring ^i4s to obey them. Some per- 
sons, however, have obtained the belief, that the doctrines of 
the gospel are of divine authority and of perpetual obliga- 
tion, because delivered under the influence and guidance of 
the Holy Spirit; while the form of the Apostolic Church 
they suppose not to be of divine authority, and, therefore, 
not of perpetual obligation ; because, as they imagine, the 
Apostles, in establishing it, were not guided by inspiration, 
but left to consult their own views of expediency. If such 
persons would endeavor to look up some authority for this 
opinion, they would find it not only destitute of any Scrip- 

20* 
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tural foundation, but in direct opposition to the whole te 
of it.* 

When speaking of the orders of the ministry, St. Pau 
unusually explicit as to their divine original. In order, h 
ever, to see the full force of the language where he enun 
ates them, we must bear in mind, that the £brst Epistle to 
Ck)rinthians was written in answer to one they had previoi 
written to him. Thus, St. Paul says to them : " Now < 
ceming the thmgs whereof ye wrote j^ (vii. 1 ;) that is, hai 
finished that part of his Epistle which related to things 
spoken of in their letter, he recurs to it and says : " J 
concerning the things whereof ye wrote ;" continuing tc 
ply to their inquiries to the end of the Epistle. One 
these inquiries related to " spiritual gifts," (xii. 1,) and e 
cially to the degree of precedence, which should be obse: 
among those who were endowed with such gifts. It W( 
seem, also, from the tenor of his argument, that they ha< 
quired " whether those who wrought miracles and s] 
with tongues, were not entitled to the highest places or i 
in the Church, even above tha permanent officers therec 
In reply to this, St. Paul says, (xii. 28 :) " GOD hath st 
the Church, first, (flrpwrov,) that is, first of all, or before t 
APOSTLES ; secondanly, PROPHETS ; thirdly, TEA' 
ERS ; afterwards, (s'lrsira,) miracles, gifts of healing,** 
Now epeita, according to Buttman,:]; often expresses " 
sure and reproach, the cause of the indignation or surj 
being first stated," which is precisely the usage in this pli 

* Unless they take that ground of Dr. Whately, that the Ape 
were aupematurally withheld from recording these things, in ore 
allow us to deviate from their forms, if we please ; a position v 
seems to us absurd, and the arguments urged in its support, sophis 
See King. Christ, 

t Comp. Matt xxiii. 26. Acts xtii. 46. Rom. i. 8. 1 Cor. xL J 

t Gr« Gram. § 149, p. 439. 
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and| consequently, the Apostle expresses his surprise that 
they should have thought of asking such a question ; and 
censures them for so far fi>rgetting the order of God's Church 
as to ask it. The question of the (Corinthians was a plain 
one, and the answer of the Apostle, strikingly explicit. 
This answer asserts, (1,) that the ministry is of divine ap- 
fomimerU ; (2,) that it consists of three orders^ called Apostles, 
Prophets, and Teachers ; and (3) that the power of working 
miracles, and the gift of tongues, form no necessary part of 
the ministerial office, and is, in fact, to he regarded as infe- 
rior to it. The orders of ministers in the Apostolic Church, 
were, therefore, the suggestions of divine wisdom, equally 
with the doctrine contained in the gospel; and hence, the 
Apostles had no more right to change them, than they had to 
vary the doctrines they had received from Christ. And if 
the inspired Apostles did not possess such authority^ surely it 
would seem that their uninspired successors could not he en- 
dowed with it. 

We have proceeded thus far, as though the Scriptures 
gave no intimation concerning the perpetuity of the Apostolic 
Church, and that, therefore, the whole was to be made out 
by inference ; but we shall now show, that this is not the 
fact. We have already seen, that the Great Head of the 
Church, in the commission he granted to his Apostles, ex- 
pressly promised, " to be with them always, even unto the end 
cfihe world.^^ But as this could not be fulfilled in their own 
persons, it requires us to suppose a perpetual succession. It 
would not be enough to suppose perpetuity without succes- 
sion, for in that case, the language could not apply to the 
Apostles. The language, " I will be with you always, even 
unto the end of the world," is equivalent to the phrase, I will 
be with you and your successors, to the end of the world. 
This conclusion is in exact accordance with the every -day 
practice of mankind, and is sanctioned by the plainest die- 
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tales of common sense. If a body of mea^were mad 
perpetual corporation, with power to fill all vaoa&oies wl 
should happen in their numbers, either by* death or remo 
no one would hesitate to say, that a grant to such corpora 
forener^ was for the benejfit of the present mejpabers and i 
successors, though the latter were not mentioned.* So in 
case under consideration, Christianity is made perma 
and perpetual, and the Church which was founded to 
serve and propagate it, must, therefore, be alike dura! 
and as we have shown that the Apostles were officers in 
same, having authority to add to their numbers, it foil 
that a grant or promise to them forever, must inure to 1 
successors, though they are not named. 

The command of Paul to Timothy is decisive of the 
tinuance of the office which Timothy held, which we 1 
already shown was that of an Apostle. " The things 
thou hast heard of me, the same commit thou (i. e. ^t 
charge, or intrust)^ to faithful men, who shall be abl 
teach others also." (2 Tim. ii. 2.) The same infen 
flows from the language of Paul to the Ephesians, whe 
is said the ministry which Christ established, will conti 
" until we come unto a perfect man, unto the measure of 
stature of the fulness of Christ," (Eph. iv. 13 ;) or, " i 
the Church of God shall have obtained a state of perfec 
in a future world. "if The language of St. John, in the J 
elation, is to the same effect. To the Angel or Apostl 
the Church of Ephesus, he says : " Repent, or I will c 
unto thee quickly, and will remove thy candlestick out o: 



* This is the common lavo, (which is said to be " the perfectio 
common sense,") on this subject, so that a grant of lands to a cor] 
tion aggregate, passes a fee simple, without the word successors. (< 
on Littleton, L. iL § 133, fol. 94, b, and Hargrave's Note, No. 4.) 

t Rob. 624. 

X Storr and Flatt, Elem. Bib. Theol. B. 4, Sec. 102, III. 6. 
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plaoe/^ OTy' destroy the Church, (Rev. ii. 5 ; and comp. 
i. SO;) wMoh thraat would be idle and unmeaning, unless 
the Church and Ihe office of Apostle were designed- to be 
permanent. 

The ai^mwit made use of by Paul, in his Epistle to the 
Hebrews, leads to the same conclusion. Thus he tells us, 
ftat "perfection came not by the Leyitical Priesthood," 
therefore " the Priesthood was changed, and has now become 
mtmchangealle Priesthood." (Heb. vii. 11, 12, 24.) 

From this, we are led to infer, that the Apostolic Church, 
with its three orders of ministerial officers, viz.. Apostles, 
Presbyter-bishops, and Deacons, was designed to be a per- 
muieiit and perpetual institution^-^ conclusion sustained by 
erery presumption of Scripture. We are led to believe, 
therefore, that this conclusion is just ; and, therefore, binding 
o& all succeeding ages. 



'm 



CHAPTER XVn. 

THE MINISTRY OF DIVINE APPOINTMENT. 

Having seen that the Scriptural evidence compels to the 
conclusion, that the ministry toas of divine appointmenty and 
was designed to be permanent, and is of universal and per- 
petual obligation, we might rest our inquiry. But to render 
assurance doubly sure, to do away all possible ground of 
cavil, and to examine all the evidence that can be produced 
on the subject, we shall proceed to inquire how the Primitive 
Christians understood this matter. But first, we must ascer- 
tain when a thing can properly be said to be of divine ap- 
pointment or authority. 

In reply to such an inquiry, we answer, whatever is done 
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hy the command of God, is of dmne authoriiy* If| tben, tiio 
Church was instituted by the command of GrOD, then th€i 
Church is of divine authority. Or if any part of its organi- 
zation was directed by God, then that also, is of divine au- 
thority. And if the Church, or any part of its organization, 
is of divine appointment, then that may not be changed or 
modified, except by divine authority. Now we have seen 
that the Apostle makes the ministry of the Church of dime 
appointment, (1 Cor. zii. 28; Eph. iv. 11, 12;) and conse- 
quently, it may not be changed or modified, but by the same 
authority. We shall now proceed to show how this thii^ 
was understood by the immediate disciples of the Apostles. 

Clement of Rome, A. D. 87, says : " We ought lb take 
heed, that looking into the depths of divine knowledge, we do 
all things in order,* whatsoever our Lord hath conunanded us 
to do : that we perform the [eucharistic offering] and public 
worship to God, at their appointed seasons ; for these he hath 
commanded to be done, not rashly and disorderly, but at cer- 
tain determinate times and hours. He hath himself ordained 
by his supreme will, both when and by whom they are to be 
performed."f And in another place : " The Apostles have 
preached to us from our Lord Jesits Christ ; Jesus Christ 
from God. Christ, therefore, was sent by God; and the 
Apostles by Christ. Thus both were orderly sent, accord- 
ing to the will of God4 For having received their com- 
mand, . . . they went forth proclaiming that the kingdom 

* Comp. 1 Cor. xiv. 40. 

t C. 40. The usual mode of evading the force of this language, is, 
to say that Clement spoke of the Jewish dispensation, and uses lan- 
guage applicable to that. But this interpretation requires us tq suppose, 
that the Christian Churches had nothing in common with the Temple, 
and that Clement was guilty of the absurdity of talking of the Jews 
when speaking to Christians, as though they were one and the same. 

t Tcrt. Pres. Hasr. c. 2, holds the same language. 
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of OoD was at hand. And thus preaching through countries 
ftnd cities, they appointed the first-fruits of their conversions 
to be overseers and ministers over such as should afterwards 
believe."* In the opinion of Clement, therefore, the minis- 
try was of divine appointment. Ignatius entertained the same 
Ofumon. But we shall understand his language better by 
considering that of Clement of Alexandria first. 

Clement of Alexandria says if << In the Church, the ce- 
lestial is the image of the terrestrial." And in another place 
he adds 4 " I take the progressions of Bishops, Presbyters, 
and Deacons, to be imitations of the Angelic glory." The 
point here brought out, is, that the Church Militant is a type 
of the Church Triumphant. This seems evidently to have 
^n the opinion of Ignatius, and explains language which 
OQ any other hypothesis it is not easy to understand. We 
^Qote a few sentences, inserting in brackets what the lan- 
pWge evidently implies, according to this figurative, or typi- 
^ character of the Church, which both he and his readers 
^uld take for granted. 

To the Magnesians, he says :§ '' I exhort you that ye study 
^ do all things in a divine concord, your Bishop presiding 
[in the Church Militant, as] in the place of God [in the Church 
T^umphant ;] and your Presbyters [filling in the Church Mil- 
*^t,] the place of the council of the Apostles [in the Church 
^ heaven."] 

To the Trallians :|| " Let all reverence the Deacons as [the 
visible ministers of the invisible minister,] Jesus Christ ; and 
^e Bishop, as [the representative in the visible Church of] 
^e Father [in the invisible;] and the Presbjrters, as [the 
visible representatives in the Church on Earth of] the council 
^f God and assembly of the Apostles [in the Church above."] 

• C. 42. t Strom, iv. p. 500. X Strom, vi. p. 667. 

§ C. 6. B C. 3. 
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This interpretation gives a common sense meaning to lan- 
guage, which otherwise does not seem to have any ynPATTjiig 
at all, or at least a very extravagant or strange one. And 
if this be the meaning, there can be no doubt Ignatius con- 
sidered the ministry of divine appointment. In another place,* 
he speaks without figure. *< The Bishops, Presbyters^ and 
Deacons, appointed according to the will of Jesus Cbeist." 

We see, therefore, that Clement, of Rome, A. D. 87, Igna- 
tius, A. D. 107, or 116, and Clement, of Alexandria, A.D. 
175, all held the Church to be divine, and its ministry of 
dimne appobUmeni. To which we may add Irenseusf and 
Tertullian,:^ about the same age. But we need not enlaige 
upon this point, as all the evidence tends to prove that this 
was the universal opinion in that time. 

There is another consideration deserving of notice heie^ 
which goes to sustain this conclusion, as also to prove the 
original Apostolic institution of Bpiscopacy. That the organ- 
ization of the Church was uniform so early as about A. D. 
200, no thorough scholar, however strongly he may be op- 
posed to Bpiscopacy, pretends to deny. And that that oi^an 
ization was Episcopal, every one allows. It is also conceded 
by all, that whatever changes might have occurred between 
the Apostolic age and that, there is no intimation of any 
change, in any of the writers that have been preserved. 
Now this Episcopal organization had existed from the begin- 
ning, or had been introduced within less than a century and 
a half, and so introduced, as to be adopted by every one. 
Now upon the supposition, that there was no particular form 
of Church government prescribed by the Apostles, as many 
pretend to believe, and that each Church was left to devise 
such system as might seem best adapted to their particular 
wants, is it credible, from what are known of men, and the 



* Intd. Ep. PhiL t Adv. Hser. ill 3. t De Pras. H«r. cc. 21, 37 
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pimciples of human action, that in the midst of despotisms, and 
nonarchies, and republics, and democracies, the same form 
of CSiurch government should have grown up, or have been 
adopted ? If the several Churches had been left to plan the 
model of their Ecclesiastical organization, can we believe they 
would have been uninfluenced by the forms of governments 
around them ? Would the democratic Greek, and the repub- 
lican Roman, and the Theocratic Jew, and the d<^potio Per- 
rian, be likely to agree on this point, when they differed upon 
tifery other ? Besides, we know that the various Churches 
did differ about matters of much smaller moment, and that 
each adhered most pertinaciously to its own customs. Would 
tbey be unlike themselves, in regard to this one ? Every 
presumption, arising from our knowledge of men, and of the 
men of that age in particular, leads us to the conclusion, that 
ibk perfect uniformity, at that early period, in the organiza- 
tk» of all Churches, could not have been secured by any 
thing short of a firm belief in its divine original. Since, then, 
there is in history, no intimation of any change, and as every 
presumption is against it, we must conclude, not only that the 
government of Bishops was primitive, but also, that it has 
always been held to be of divine institution. 

In addition to this, it should be mentioned, that the testi- 
mony of the council of Nice, 325, was as full and explicit to 
the universality and apostolicity of Episcopal government, as 
to the canon of Scripture, or the faith of the Church. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

BISHOPS SUCCESSORS OF THE APOSTLES. 

The next point to which our attention is naturally turned, 
iS) iDere the Bishops of the second century considered successors 

21 
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of the Apostles in governing the Churches f That they wen 
so, is evident from all the Fathers who have written on the 
subject. Thus Clement, of Rome, A. D. 87, says: "Oar 
Apostles knew by our Lord Jesus Christ, that contentkne 
would arise concerning the authority (f {w^ia) the Bishop. 
And, therefore, having a perfect foreknowledge of this, they 
appointed persons, as we have before said, and then gave di- 
rection in what manner, when they should die, other approved 
men should succeed m their ministry.*** Here then is the 
doctrine of a future succession, taught so explicitly that it 
can not be misapprehended. The Church of Ephesus wu 
commended A. D. 107, as one who had '< always agreed with 
the Apostles,"f and the Trallians for " continuing in the 
Apostolic character.":^ So Ignatius is said by those who 
witnessed his martyrdom, to be <' a man in all things like 
unto the Apostles who governed the Church at Antiooh with 
care ;"§ and the Church at Smyrna describes Polycarp 9B*^t 
truly Apostolical and prophetical teacher and Bishop of the 
Church at Smyrna. "|| The whole tenor of the language it 
this period denotes that those Churches were considered the 
most eminent, and their opinions entitled to the most weightf 
who had an Apostolic man for a Bishop, and had ever main- 
tained their Apostolic character. 

In the latter part of this century, however, when all ths 



* Ep. Cor. c. 44. The gfeneral signification of ovfM, " name," deal 
not answer the argument of Clement The word office, perhaps, wooM 
express his idea best, and is not without sanction. But authoriiy i$ 
more in accordance with Scripture usage. See Mark xvi. 17; LukA 
zxiv. 47 ; John v. 43 ; Acts iii. 6, iv. 7 ; 1 Cor. v. 4, and 2 Thess. iil 6, 
where it has the sense of authority. Also, Acts i. 15 ; Rev. iii. 4, and 
zi. 13, where onoma is put for person, or thing. Comp. also, Tert Apol 
c. 2, Apos. Cons. v. 7, for similar usages. 

t Ign. Ep. ell. t Trail. Introd. 

i Martyr. Ign. c. 1. li Martyr. Pol. e. 1& 
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Hflliopfl ordafiyd by the Apostles were dead, another mode 
f reasoning became necessary, and gave rise to another 
node of proting the Apostolic character. This consisted in 
ppealing to ike recession cf Bishops, and that Church which 
onld not trace its succession, so that its first Bishop should 
ATB been ordained by an Apostle, or one commissioned by 
a Apoetle, was considered as wanting in one of the essential 
iharacteristics of a Church. And the minister who could not 
cttce his succession in the registers of the office, was left out 
>f the priesthood, as was done in the days of Nehemiah.* 
nnis TertuUian, in reply to the Heretics, A. D. 190, says : 
*If any dare to mingle themselves with the ApostoUc age, so 
hat they may appear to be handed down from the Apostles, 
leoause they were under the Apostles, we are able to say, let 
hem produce the origin of their Churches, let them set forth 
he series of their Bishops, so rumdng doumfrom the beginning 
ly snecessionSf'f that the first Bishop may have some of the 
ipasties, or ApostoUc men who continued with the Apostles, for 
heir author or predecessor. For in this manner the Apostoli. 
sal Churches trace their origin, as the Church of Smyrna, 
laving Polycarp, relates that he was placed there by St. John. 
[n like manner also, the rest of them show that they have 
imfta of the Apostolic seed, who were appointed to the Epis- 
copate by the Apostles. Let the heretics do any thing like 
khis.''^: Had it not been, in the days of TertuUian, a well- 
known fact, that all the Apostolic or orthodox Churches were 
tUe to trace the succession of their Bishops as such, to the 
days of the Apostles, and to show that the first Bishop had 



* Neh. vii. 61. 

t One of the first mgna or Notes of a Church, according to Irennas, 
(Ady. Hter. iv. 63,) is the *' saccession of Bishops." 

t De Pr». Her. c. 32. This argument is employed by Irenarai. Adv. 
R«r. UL 1, 2, 3 ; iv. 26, Orig. de Princ. Pref. 2, etc. 
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been ordained by an Apostle, or some one s^pfcunind by ai 
Apostle, this public challenge to the heretics would iieTei 
have been made, as it would have recoiled upoa himself* 

IrensBus, also, who lived and wrote about the same time, 
and who had himself been a pupil of Polycarp, says : ** We 
can enumerate those who were appointed by the Apostles, 
Bishops in the Churches, and their tuccessorSf even unto us." 
And again, *^ The Apostles wished those to be very perfect 
and irreprehensible, in all things, whom they left their iue» 
cessors, delivering to them their own place of government." 
But because it would be tedious to enumerate the succeuiM 
in all the Churches, he gave only that of Rome, when be 
adds : *' By this onUnation and ntccession,* the traditi(Hi whiob 
is from the Apostles, and the doctrine of the truth hath coDoe 
even to us."f We have, therefore, the positive testimony of 
Ireneeus and TertuUian, that all the Orthodox Churches of 
their day, that is, from A. D. 150 to A. D. 200, were able ^ 
trace the succession of their Bishops back to those who veie 
appointed Bishops by the Apostles, and to whom the Apostles 
delivered their own place of government in the Churches* 
There is, therefore, no room for doubt, that the Bishops of the 
second century were believed to be the successors of t)ie 
Apostles in governing the Churches. Indeed, the primitive 
writers of the Church seem not to have entertained a thought 
of the possibility of any other lawful organization. They 
believed that all legitimate authority must come from the 
Apostles; and, consequently, that all lawful rulers in the 
Church must have derived their authority from the Apostles, 
or some of the Apostolic men. They knew of no other foun- 
dation of Christian communities, than the institution of ChsisTi 
or his Apostles, and they knew no other mode of transmitting 
it, than that of regular succession, in the way pointed out, or 

* Cyprian (Ep, 75) holds similar language. t Adv. Her. iii. 3* 
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toctioned hymk founders of the Churches.* Thofle, there- 
lore, who wouid eeek authority for other organizationsi and 
for other modes of transmitting authority, must seek else- 
wbre than in the practice or principles of the primitive 
Church. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

BZSTOBICAL CIURACTERISTICS OP THE FIRST AND SBCOND 
^ CENTURIES. 

Havino seen that the Primitive Christians, in the first und 
aeoond centuries, regarded the Church as a divine instituticm, 
lad its ministry as of divine appointment, and of perpetual 
oUigationy and the Bishops as the successors of the Apostles- 
in the government of the Churches, we shall consider several 
other questions immediately connected therewith. But before 
We do this, we ought to remark, that writers on this subject 
have too generally regarded the whole period as one, not 
Ittending to the different circumstances which have charac* 
tarized different periods, and not sufficiently discriminating 
between the statements of early and later writers. There 
bave been great and striking differences at different times, 
producing an almost entire change of phraseology, in refer- 
ence to ecclesiastical organization. What the most import* 
ant of these differences were, and the influences they have 
exerted on the history of the Church, within the first and 
aeoond centuries, it is our design briefly to point out. 



* Tert De Pneflcrip. c. 21. " If the Lord Jesus Christ sent the 
Apostles to preach, no others ought to be received as preachers thaa 
thoae whom Christ appointed." 
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The histoiy of the Chnrch in this period V^y ^ divided 
into four divisions, each characterized by something whick, 
in reference to the account given of its organisatioii, was 
peculiar to that time, and which ought to be regarded when 
considering the history of that period. The first of these 
periods may be considered as reaching from the crudfixioo 
to the death of St. Paul, A.D.67, being thirty-three years,— 
emphatically the Apostolic period ; the second, as extending 
from the death of St. Paul to the death of St. John, A. D. 
100, being thirty-three years, including the period when the 
government of the Church was passing from the hands of the 
Apostles into those of their successors, and may be ctUed 
the transition period ; the third, as reaching firom A. D. 100 
to 150 ; and the fourth, from A. D. 150 to 200— eadi of 
which we propose to examine by itself. 

1. The peculiar characteristic of the first period, was the 
general superintendency of the Churches by the Apostles in 
person, having Presbyters and Deacons under them, as min- 
isters and rulers in the Church. Out of this relation grew 
three orders of ministers in the Church, called at this time, 
Apostles,* Presbyters or Bishops, and Deacons. But with 
the death of St. Paul, as far as history informs us, ended this 
relation, and, of consequence, this phraseolc^. After his 
death, therefore, we hear little of the existence of Apostles 
in the Church, in any capacity, although St. J<^ remained 
thirty-three years longer. 

2. The second, or transition period, was characterized by 
a peculiarly unsettled state of ecclesiastical phraseology, con- 
sequent on the unsettled state of things in the Church itself. 
This was the time when the government of the Churches 



* During this period, all the governors of the Churches were called 
Apostles. (Theod. Com. Phil. i. 1 ; ii. 25. 1 Tim. iiL 1. Ambrote» 
Com. Eph. 4. Gal. I 1. Bing. B. ii. c 2, ^ 1.) 
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was pMsing Aom the Apostles, inti the hands of their sno- 
cesKxra^-when the spirit of pride and insubordination, which 
eren the authority of the Apostles had not been able wholly 
to restrain, would be likely to break out with violence, and 
rage with fury. Besides, though the power and duty of the 
officers of the Church may have been well defined, and 
generally understood, there was a difficulty not easily sur- 
DMrnnted. Most of the Apostles had gone to their rest, but 
some remained, and of course the name was still in exist- 
ence and use. To such, therefore, all appeals must be 
made, and heresy and schism would rear itself under the 
pireCeiice of Apostolic sanction. This state of things was 
peculiar t^ this period, and ended at the death of St. John, 
A. D. 100. 

While this state of things continued, the three orders of 
ministers were designated by names different from those used 
in the preceding period. The first and highest was called 
by St. John, the Angel of the Church ; while Clement, Bish« 
(^ of Rome, the only writer of this period whose works have 
been preserved, calls him the High Priest, and the other or- 
ders. Priests and Levites. The people or members of the 
Church were, for the fir^t time, denominated by him laymen ; 
a name by which they have ever since been known. The 
language of Clement is clear to this point. ^^ God hath him* 
9elf ordained by his supreme mil, both where and by what 
persons we should perform our service and offerings unto 
him. They, therefore, who make their oblations at the ap- 
pointed seasons, are accepted a^d happy ; for they sin not, 
inasmuch as they obey the commandments of the Lord. For 
to the Chief Priest, (Bishop,) his peculiar offices are given ; 
and to the Priests, (Presbyters,) their own place is appointed ; 
and to the Levites, (Deacons,) appertain their proper minis- 
tries ; and the layman is confined within the bounds of what 
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is oommaiided to Uymeik"^ It will be endeal to efefy ooe 
who examines the epistle of Clement with altentitm, tint he 
not only considered the ministry of the Chmch as difindy 
instituted, but that it was also made by the same authority 
to consist of three orders. 

Similar language is occasionally used by stiU later wri- 
ters. Thus Tertullian speaks of the '■High Piisst, who it 
the Bishop."t And Jerome tells us, that the Bislnpe, Prieits, 
and Deacons, hold the same place in the Christian Qiiiieh, 
that the High Priest, Priests, and LeTites did, in the JewiA 
Church.:|: This language also occurs at a still later period. 
Thus, in the Liturgy of St. Basil,§ '' Grant, therefore, that 
we, thy servants, my Fathers and Brethren, the PriesU and 
Ltfritesj and all thy faithful people, may all be freed," ete. 
The Bishop is also called the << High Priest," and his office 
the " High Priesthood," in the Apostolical Constitutions, in 
the third or fourth century ;|| in the ancient Ordinal of the 
Greek Church, for consecrating a Bishop ;T also, in the Or- 
dinals of the Gothic Churches, before A. D. 650 ;** in the 
Pontifical of Egbert, Archbishop of Yorit, A. D. 800 ;ff and 
occasionally by other writers. 

3. The peculiar characteristic of the third period, c(m- 
sisted in ascertaining the extent of authority appertaining to 
the clerical office, and in settling the meaning of ecclesiasti- 
cal phraseology as it remains to the present day. Thus, 
within seven years afler the death of St. John, we find that 



* £p. Cor. c. 40. Those who deny our conclusioDs, apply this hm- 
guaj^ to the Jewish Church ; but this is miauthorized and improbable. 
It id incredible that Clement should make an exhortation to the Jews, 
when writing to Greek Christians. 

t De Dap. o. 17. X Ep. Evang. 

i Brett p. 79. || B. viii. 4, 5. 

IT Goar. Ritual. GrsBc. pp. 302-4. »* Murator. vol. II. p. 670. 

ft Martcno Ant. Ecc. Kit. L. i. c. 8, Art 11, Ord. 2. 
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the three orden of ministers were denominated Bishop, Pres- 
byter, and Deaoon, and to each was assigned the same offioe, 
with nearly or quite the same power and duty, as appertains 
to them at the present day. This distinction of name and 
office was made hy Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch,* and hj 
Polyoarp, Bishop of Smyrna, A. D. 107 ;'|' hy the account 
giTen of the martyrdom of Ignatius, by eye-witnesses of the 
BT^ about A. D. 108 or 109 ;i by the Church at Smyrna, 
la the Circular Epistle which they addressed to the other 
Quirches, on the martyrdom of Polycarp,§ about 167 or 
168, which properly belongs to this period, though written a 
little later. 

A good and sufficient reason for the strong language of 

Ignatius, in reference to the orders of ministers, and the ob- 

ligatioii of obedience to them, may be found in the peculiar 

evils of those times. The presence, and of course, much of 

the influence of the Apostles, was withdrawn ; the enemies 

of the Church were untiring in their opposition ; heresies, 

foul and dark, sprung up in the hearts, and were manifested 

in the lives of hypocritical friends and misguided devotees, 

while schisms and discords|| were originated by the envy of 

* Ep. Eph. cc. 2, 4, 5, 20. Mag. cc. 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 13. Trail, cc. 2, 
3, 7, 18. Phil. Intd. cc. 4, 7, 10. Smyr. cc. 8, 12. Pol. c. 6. 

t Ep. PhiL cc. 5, 6, 13. Comp. with Intd. and Martyr. Ign. c. 3, and 
Martyr. PoL e. 16. 

t Martyr. Ign. cc. 1, 3. 

f Bfartyr. Pol. c. 16. 

I The first attempt to corrupt the faith of the Church in Jerusalem, 
w«i by Thebuthis, who was disappointed in not having been elected 
Bishop, in place of Simeon, the second Bishop of that city. (Heg. 
Com. in Euseb. iv. 22.) One of the earliest heresies in the Roman 
Church, the Novatian, arose A. D. 252, from a similar cause. (Euseb. 
tL 43.) Many similar cases are mentioned in the early history of the 
Church, fully yerifying the prediction of the Apostles, that dissension 
should arise on account of the ministry. (Clem. Rom. Ep. Cor. c. 44.) 
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disappointed ambition, or the cunning of false profesBon.* 
At such a time, deep, heartfelt, pervading piety, united to 
the hi^est degree of wisdom and skill, accompanied by bold, 
decisive, and energetic action, were indispensable requisites 
in the character of those who were to be the defenders of 
the Church — who were to bear the ark of Gtod with safety 
through the difficulties and dangers which so thickly beset it 
on every side. And such was the character of Ignatius, as 
every one can see, who reads his epistles ; and such, save 
the boldness and energy of character, was Polycarp, whose 
praise is in all the Churches; and such, no doubt, were 
many others, whose names are only recorded in the Lamb's 
book of life. 

We shall make a few extracts, that our readers may see 
in what light these things were viewed by the Christians of 
this period. The Church at Philadelphia is saluted by Ig- 
natius : *' Especially if at unity with the Bishop, and the 
Presbyters, and Deacons with him, appointed according to 
the will of Jbsus Christ, whom he hath settled according to 
his own will, in all firmness by the Holy Spirit, "f From 
the Epistle to the Ephesians, we learn that Onesimus was 
Bishop of the Church in that city,:|: having under him Pres- 

* The following remarkable passage on this subject from HegeappiH, 
A D. 150, is copied from Eusebius, Ecc. Hist ilL 32. << The Church 
had continued until then, [the time of Simeon,] as a pure and unoorrupt 
virgin ; whilst if there were any at all that attempted to pervert the 
sound doctrine of the saving gospel, they were yet skulking in dark 
retreats. But when the sacred choir of the Apostles became extinct, 
and the generation of those that had been privileged to hear their 
inspired wisdom had passed away, then also the combinations of 
impious error arose, by the fraud and delusion of false teachen. 
These also, as there were none of the Apostles left, henceforth at- 
tempted, without shame, to preach their false doctrines against tho 
gospel** 

t Intd. Epw FhiL t £p. Eph. c. 1. 
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byten and Deacons,* and that that Church ''had always 
agreed with the Apostles, "f At the same time, Damas was 
Bishop of the Church at Magnesia4 having Preshyters and 
Deacons under him.§ We learn from the same source, that 
Polybius was Bishop of the Church at Tralles,|| and that 
there were many Presbyters and Deacons in that Church at 
tke same time.Y At this time, also, Polycarp was Bishop 
of the Church at Smyrna,** having many Presbyters and 
Deacons subject to him.ff And to the Philadelphians, Ig- 
oatius says : " Give ear to the fiishop, and to the Presbytery, 
and to the Deacons. "^ To the Trallians : " He that doeth 
any thing without the Bishop and Presbyters, and Deacons, 
k not pure in his conscience ;"§§ and in another place he 
says : '' without these, there is no Church."|||| It is certain, 
therefore, that at this time there were three orders of minis- 
ten in the Church ; and that the distinction between Bishop 
and Presbyter was well understood. 

But we are not obliged to rely on the authority of Ignatius 
ikne, for evidence that this distinction was well understood 
when he wrote. The account given of the martyrdom of 
IgDatius,n and the epbtle written by the Church of Smyrna 
on the martyrdom of Polycarp,*** as well as Ireneus, who 
Was the disciple of Polycarp,fff all agree in calling Poly. 
oarp Bishop of Smyrna, This Polycarp, in the epistle he 



» Cc 3, 4, 20. t C. 10. 

I Ign. Ep. Mag. c. 2. i Cc. 2, 3, 6, 7, 13. 

I Ign. Ep. Trail, e. 1. t Cc 2, 3, 7, 12, 13. 

** Ign. Ep. PoL Intd. Ep. Mag. c. 15. Martyr. Ign. c. 3. Martjr. 

P'qI. c. 16. * 

tt Ign. Ep. Smyr. cc. 8, 12. Ep. Pd. 6. Pol Bp. PhiL Intd. cc 5, 
6,11. 

tt Ep. Phil, c 7. i^ Ep. Trail, c. 8. 

RH lb. c 3. Tt C. 3. 

•«« C. 16. ttt Ep. Ad. Flor. Eaudh it. 14, v. 19. 
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wrote to the Church at Pfailippi, 8a3r8 : ^ The epistles wludi 
Ignatius wrote to us, (i. e. that to Polyoarp, apd that to ^k 
Church of Smyrna,) and others, as many as we hare we 
send to you, according to your order;" when 'he adds, 
'* they treat of faith and of patience, and cf aU Ikmgi jwr* 
taining to edification in the hord?^^ Now we have seen tfatt 
Polycarp was expressly called Bishop in one of these same 
epistles, and that the distinction between Bishop and Presby* 
ter was made in the other ; and hence, as he has endormi 
these same epistles without exception, he has adofM the 
distinction in question. The testimony of Polycarp on this 
subject is, therefore, precisely that of Ignatius. 

4. The peculiar characteristic of the fourth period, was 
the introduction of technical terms of ecclesiastical juriepni* 
dence and theological science, from the Greek into the Lstin 
tongue, accompanied by an enlargement of the ecclesiastioil 
phraseology, both in the Greek and Latin Churches. Thn^ 
we find almost at the commencement of it, Hegesippns in 
Palestine, A. D. 160,f and Dionysius, Bishop of Corinth^ 
speaking of the office of Bishop as *^ the Episcopate and lbs 
Episcopal seat." The same language was also used by tbe 
Churches of Lyons and Vienne, about the middle of this ps- 
riod, in a Circular Epistle which they addressed to the olber 
ChuTches,§ immediately after the martyrdom of their Bifbof^ 
Pothinus ; and from this time to the year 200, it is of fin)- 
quent occurrence. But what proves more conclusively thiB 
any thing else the general use of such words, is the iM 
that they had, before the middle of this period, become teeb- 
nical terms in ecclesiastical history, and though Greek word^ 
were in common use among those who spoke the Latin ltt> 
guage, and are used by the Latin writers without any vo^' 

• C. 13. t Euseb. ii 23, iv. 23. 

X Eweb. iv. 23. $ Eowb. v. 1. 
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mation of their haying been borrowed from another tongue, 
irhich would not have been done, had they not been common 
pords. This usage is frequent in Tertullian, the oldest of 
the Latin Fathers, who writes the Greek Episcopos, " Bish- 
op," Presbuteros, ** Presbyter," and Diaconos, "Deacon," 
wHh Roman letters, only changing their terminations to ac- 
Bommodate them to the genius of that language, as Epu* 
BifNM, Preshftefy and Diaconus. So also he copied the word 
EmkarMa^ " thp Lord's Supper,"* Ecclesia, " the Church," 
Ewomologesis, " confession,"f bapUsma, " baptism," and some 
other words.:|: This fact alone is proof, that before the dajB 
of TertuUian the distinction between Bishop and Presbyter 
was well understood and definitely settled, as also, Episco- 
pale and Episcopal seat, which are frequent in his writings ; 
that they had become, as it were, naturalized in that Ism- 
guage, and must, therefore, have been familiar to Christians 
of dif^rent nations. 

The leading characteristics of these different periods in 
xaference to the organization of the Church, were ; in the frst, 
three orders of ministers, called Apostles, Presbyters, and 
I)eaooDs; in the second, three orders of ministers, called 
High-Priests, Priests, and Levites, and the word layman was 
introduced to designate, as it has ever since, the members of 
Uis Church ; in the thzrdy three orders, denominated Bishop, 
Presbyter, and Deacon ; and in the fourth, an enlargement 
t^ ecclesiastical phraseology in the Greek, and its transplanta- 
^Hm into the Latin tongue,^ each of which should be borne in 
»Und when consulting the writings of the primitive Christians, 
^ reference to the organization of the Church. 

* De Orat. c. 14. De Cor. c. 3. De Pnescr. Her. c. 36, 37, etc 
t De Poenit c. 9. 

X See, Diabolus, Holocaustama, Idoleum, Idolicos, Monogamia, Neo. 

Phytos, Patriarcha, Prophetis, Propheticus, Sabbatizo, Satan, Schisma,<(e. 

^ Some terms of ecclesiastical technology were abo made in the Latin 

22 
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ONS BISHOP IN A CHURCH^ BUT BfANT INFERIOR CLBRGT. 

That there was to be one, and only <»ie Bishop in a Church} 
may be inferred from what we have already proved ; fer if 
in every Apostolic Church there was one Apostle or Apoi- 
tolic Bishop, having under him a plurality of pIesbyte^ 
bishops and Deacons, it is reasonable to conclude, that tfam 
was but one Apostle, or Apostolic Bishop in a Church. That 
this was the case at Jerusalem, Crete, Ephesus, Philippi) 
Smyrna, Pergamos, Thyatira, Sardis, Philadelphia, Laodioet, 
Rome, Athens, Antioch, Alexandria, Magnesia, Trallia, Go* 
losse, and elsewhere, we have already shown ; and the ad- 
mitted uniformity of the Apostolio Churches authorizes na to 
infer a similar organization in all other Churches. But tUs 
is not the whole amount of the evidence we have on the aab- 
ject. The language of Ignatius is clearly to the same pur- 
pose. 

Thus he says to the Smymeans :* << Let no one do any 
thing which belongs to the Church, separately from the 
Bishop. Let that Eucharist be looked upon as well estab- 
lished, which is either offered by the Bishop or one whom the 
Bishop has approved." And to the Magnesians he 8a3rsr|' 
<< Wherefore, come ye all together as unto one temple of GrOD) 
as unto one ahar, as unto one Jesus Christ. " So also the Apos- 
tolical Canonsj: go upon the supposition, that all exercise of 
ecclesiastical authority within certain limits was conmutted 



lanjruage. Thus Tertullian aeena to have made, from the adjective Jim. 
t^us, the yerhjuMtifieo, from whence our verb tojtuHfy, and its deriv 
ativea. At least, he is the earliest author that used the word. 
* C. & t C. 7. X Can. 38, 29, 31, 33, 34, 66. 
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solely in one Bishop. And so rigidly was this rule enforced, 
that any Bishop who should presume to perform ordination, 
or any other Episcopal function, in any place not within his 
jurisdiction, without the consent of the Bishop, or if no Bishop, 
of thoee who had the direction of ecclesiastical matters, he 
wms to be deposed.* And this rule was subsequently recog- 
niiad and adopted by several general Councils.f That this 
prinraple was a law of the Church before 250, is evident from 
the epistle of Cornelius, Bishop of Rome, addressed to Fabius, 
Kriiop of Antibch, concerning Novatian and his schism,:!: and 
ako frcMn the Epistle of Cyprian to Comelius.§ 

There is, however, one exception to this, that of assistant 
Biahqps. The first instance on record of the translation of a 
Bishop, was about A. D. .250, when Alexander, a Bishop of 
Gappadocia, was elected assistant to Narcissus, Bishop of Je- 
rusalem. This is also the first recorded instance of an as- 
Atant Bishop. II There is also another instance in early 
times of two Bishops in one city, that of Novatian, who pro- 
oured himself to be ordained Bishop of Rome, while Corne- 
lius held the Episcopate, for which he was condemned by a 
large council, and excommunicated as a schismatic. T 
' But though there was never but one Bishop in a Church, 
Uiere were, when the Church was completely organized, 
ikiany Presbyters and Deacons. We have already seen that 
iit the Apostolic Church, there was a plurality of Pre6b3rterB 
Mid Deacons under every Apostle, or Apostolic Bishop. This 
Mrvangement also continued in the succeeding age. That 
^hi&n were a number of Presbyters in the Church of Corinth, 

* Can. 28. 

t Nice, Can. 15. Antioch, Can. 13. 3 Constantinc^e, Can. 1. 1 Car- 
ullage, Can. 5, 10. 3 Carthage, Can. 20, and in England, Conn. Here- 
^rd, A D. 673, Can. 2, 6, 8. 

t Ep. Cor. ad Fab. in Euseb. vi. 43. ^ Ep. 45. 

i Enaeb. vL 11. t EtMeb. y. 43. 
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when Clement wrote his Epistle to the Corinthians^ is enM 
from his language, for he speaks of " Presbyters that hsn 
been driven out of the ministry ;"* of " a sedition agaiut the 
Presbyters, "t and exhorts them to be <* at peace with tte 
Presbyters. ":|: There were too a number of Presbyten sal 
Deacons in the Churoh in Smyrna when Polyoaip wrote iu 
Epistle to the Philippians, A. D. 107 ;^ a number of both in 
the Churoh at Philippi ;|| as also at the same time in tte 
Churoh in Ephesus ; Y in Magnesia ;** in Trallia ;tt •»! in 
Philadelphia4:( So A. D. 176, there were many Presbyten 
in the Church at Lyons.§§ And at A. D. 262» there wen 
no less than forty-six Presbyters and seven Deacons in tte 
Church in Rome. || || The number of Presbyten and Desooni 
would of course depend upm the number of Christians. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

INDEPENDENCE OF THE BISHOPS. 

The original independence of each Bishop may be in&ned, 
(1,) from the nature of the constitution of the Churoh, fiv we 
have seen that the language of the Apostle, giving to every 
Churoh a head, negatives the idea of a head over other heads ; 
(2) from the nature of the Apostolic commission, which con- 
fers equal authority upon all ; and (8) from the fact, that in 
every Apostolic Churoh there was one and only one Apostle or 
Apostolic Bishop, having under him a plurality of Presbyter- 

» C. 44. t C. 47, t Ce. 54, 57. 

§ Intd. Ign. £p. Smyr. e. & Ep. PoL o. 6. i Ce. 5, 6, 11. 

IT Ign. Ep. Eph. oe. 2, 4, 20. ** Ign. Ep^ Mag. oo. 3, 6, 7, 13. 

tt Ign. Ep. TraL cc. 3, 3, 7. tt Ign. Ep. Phil cc. 4, 7, 10. 

§§ Ep. Eec. Log. in Easeh. y. 4. II |1 Ep, Com. ad Fab. Euaeb. vk43. 
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buhops and DeaooM. The same infer«ioe might also be 
drawn fiom the faot, that the earliest Fathers make no men. 
tum of any superiority of one Bishop over another. This 
conidusion is also sustained by the course pursued by the 
EUurtetn and Western Bishops, relatire to the time of keeping 
Easter. In the Eastern Churches it was customary to com-, 
memorata the death of Christ on the day in which the Jews 
propared to eat the passover, — that is, the fourteenth day of 
the fint new moon after the vernal equinox, being the four. 
taeatfa of the Hebrew month Nisan ; while in the Western 
Ghurches the Friday following that day of the moon was ob- 
MHrred for Uus purpose. This diiSerence of practice gave 
rise to much discussion and controversy; and Polycarp, 
Bishop of Smyrna, and Anicetus, Bishop of Rome, about 
A. D. 166, held a conference on the subject. About A. D. 
200, several Councils were held, one at Csesarea, at which 
Theophilus, Bishop of that Church, presided ; one at Jerusa- 
lem, at which Narcissus presided ; one in Pontus, at which 
Palmas presided; and another in Graul, at which Irenseus 
presided; all of which recommended the practice of the 
Western Churches.* Another Council of Asiatic Bbhops 
. was convened at Ephesus, at which Polycrates, Bbhop of 
diat city, presided, which adhered to the custom of the East- 
em Churches, defending it by reference to the practice of the 
Apostle St John.f At the same time Victor, Bishop of Rome, 
interposed his influence, first to persuade, and second, to com- 
pel the Bishops of Asia to come into the practice of the West- 
em Churches, but without eiSeot. To all this Polycrates 
replied in an epistle, from which we make the following 
extract. 

<<I, therefore, brethren, am sixty-five years in the Lord, 
[i. e. having been a Christian sixty-five years,] who having 

• Enseb. vi. 23. t Euseb. iii. c. 31. Ep. Polycr. Euseb vi. c. Ui, 

23* 
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oonferred with the hrethren throughout the world, and hvAif 
studied the whole sacred Soriptures, am not at aU alanned it 
those things with which I am threatened to intimidate me."* 
The language of St. Cyprian is equally perdnent and ded 
sive. <' Our Lord gives to all the Aposdes an equal powsr^ 
and says : ' As my Father sent me, even so send I yoo; is- 
ceive ye the Holt Ghost ; whosesoever sins ye remit, dwjr 
shall be remitted to him, and whosesoever sins ye retain, tfa^ 
shall be retained.' . . . Certainly the other Apostlet alio 
were what Peter was, endowed with an equal fellowship of 
honor and power, "f And m his Epistle to Jubianus, he ujti 
*^ No one ought to make himself Bishop of Bishops, or pretBul 
to awe his brethren, for every Bishop is at liberty to do u te 
pleases." 

A custom, however, was early introduced into the Choniif 
of holding Synods in the principal or Meftropolitan citiei^ ^ 
which the Bishops of those cities presided. In this way tin 
Bishops of such cities came to be considered as preaidiDg 
Bishops, and hence were called Metropolitans, and sometimei 
Primates. This arrangement was in existence as eariy m 
the second century, and the Apostolical Cancms:]: directed tint 
two such Synods should be held each year, at which the 
Bishops were to examine each other concerning their ftitbr 
to settle all ecclesiastical difficulties, and to confer with each 
other on subjects of importance. They also directed that vf> 
Bishop should undertake any thing of general interest, with- 
out consent of his Metropolitan. Nor might the MetropolitaB 
himself undertake any thing of general interest, without the 
consent of the Synod.§ But each Bishop was permitted to 
do whatever pertained to his own Diocese, without consultinS 
any other Bishop. || The existence of Metropolitans or Pri- 

• Apud Euseb. yl 24 t Unity Church, c. 3. X Can. 30. 

i Can. 37. |i Can. S7. 
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MtoB, about A. D. 350^ is testified to by Cyprian ;*^ and their 
authority and preoedenoe was regulated by the Council of 
-Aatiochy A. D. 841.f There is abundant evidence that the 
aidq)ondenco of every Bishop continued many years lat^, 
lad in many places continues to the present day. We are 
udiorised, therefore, to assert the original independence of 
fioh Bishmiy ^ every other Bishop. 

Such an independence is also necessarily supposed, by the 
TBfy iltfory of the Apostolical system. The primitive Chria- 
tiuis, as we have seen, regarded the Church as one^ with a 
iMfe organization, typical of the inoinble and spiritual king- 
diMri, in which Chbist is the Great and only Head. Since^ 
Ikn, there is but one moisihle Bishop, so, theoreUeaQy^ there 
k but one visible Bishop. Consequently, every Bishop at the 
tiBie of his oonsecraticm, becomes, by virtue pf that consecnu 
tioii, a Bishop, not of any particular Church, but of the whole 
Church Catholic. Each Bishop is, therefore, strictly speak- 
iig[, Bishop of the Universal Church. But since it is impos- 
aiUe that any one man should perform all the duties devolv. 
iog upon a Bishop, the Church within a particular region is 
xagarded, for certain purposes, as the Churchy and its Bishop 
ii limited in the exercise of his power to that particular terri- 
tory. But, his power extending originally to the whole 
Church, he may still perform the functions of his office, in 
places not within his territory, when properly called upon to 
do so. It follows from this, that every Bishop in the Church 
Hilitant, is a type of the Head of the Church Triumphant, 
•0 that each individual Bishop is but a reiteration of the same 
type, the Episcopate itself being hut one.X "^^^ language of 
8l. Cyprian upon this point is striking and pertinent : '< The 



» Ep. 45. t Can. 9. 

t See on this subject, Thomton^s note to Cyprian, De Unit. Ecc. in 
Cyp. Treat 8vo. Oxford, 1839, p. 150. 
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Episcopate is one ; it is a whole, in which eadi enjoys a 
pooseasion."* If^ then, the Episcopate be one, ^in wi 
each enjo3rs a full possession/' it is impossible there An 
Vb any Bishop on earth over other Bishops. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

CUSTOMS OF THE CHUBCH. 

Having considered the most important points touching 
order and organization of the Primitive Church, we i 
glance at some customs and practices prevailing in 
Church at the close of the second century. References 
occasionally made to later authorities, as showing the 
tinuance of the same regulations. 

Bishops.— To the powers and duties elsewhere enui 
ated, as pertaining to the Bishop, we may add the fblloi 
They were to superintend and take care of the propert] 
longing to the Church,f but were not permitted to apply 
of it to their own use, nor to the use of their friends, ei 
to supply their necessities, or to assist needy and trave 
brethren ; and they were forbid to engage in secular 
suits, or to receive usury4 Bishops were to be dep 
who separated themselves from their wives, under prete: 
devotion; who refused to receive the Eucharist; op 
communicated with persons who had been excommunica 
or who had been guilty of fornication, or perjury, or t 
or drunkenness, or playing at dice, or any other unia 



• De Unit. Ecc. c. 4. t Apos. Can. 31, 33, 34. 

X Apos. Can. 31, 33, 34, 36. Elyira, Can. 18, SO. Aries, Cai 
Nice, Can. 17. 
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Mt* So were, tliose who procured their places by moneyt 
m made use of civil rulers to procure the office. So also 
vwe those who re-baptized a person who had been suffi- 
ciently baptized; or submitted to a re-ordination; or per- 
ibnned ordination out of their own jurisdiction, without the 
ooQsent of the ecclesiastical rulers there ; or abstained from 
matrunony, meat, or wine, from pretended religious abhor* 
lenoe ; or were found eating at a public house, unless when 
trtvelling.f And so were those who neglected the clergy 
or people of their charge ; or refused to supply the wants of 
Beedy clergymen, when able to do so ; or held communion 
vith heretics; or read spurious books in Church; or de- 
liad their c^ce ; or celebrated the festivals either of the 
Jews or heathen; or, having been ordained, refused to enter 
9fixk the duties of their office.:^ 

Bishops accused of any crime, were to be tried at a Synod 
of Bishops, of which two were held annually.^ Though 
eioh Bishop in the Primitive Church was held to be inde- 
pendent, the right of the brethren to call them to account for 
crimes, or heresy, was distinctly asserted in the second cen- 
tttry.jl No person who had married a widow, or one that 
luid been a mistress or an actress, or two sisters, or his 



• Apos. Can. 3, 6, 8, 9, 18, 21, 35. Laod. Can. 33. EUvira, 19, 79. 
Antioeh, Can. 4. 

t Apot. Can. 32, 23, 28, 39, 43, 45, 46, 60^ Carthage, A D. 253. 
Arioi, Can. 8. 1 Carth. Can. 1, 5, 10. Nice, Can. 15. Antioeh, Can. 3. 
3 Cooft Can. 3 Carth. Can. 20, 27. Alex. Can. 1. Ancyra, Can. 14. 
GaiqpBa, Can. 9, 10, 14, 24. Laod. Can. 55. 

t Apoa. Can. 29, 37, 50, 51, 52, 57, 63. 4 Carth. Can. 50. 
Laod. Can. 59. Elvira, Can. 50. Ancyra, Can. 18. Antioeh, 
Can. 17. 

§ Apos. Can. 30, 66. 3 Ca|th. Can. 7. Nice, Can. 5. Antioeh, 
Can. 20. 

H Cyp. £p. 67, 68. Dup. Hist. Eoc. Writ. Cent iii. p. 13a 
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niece, could become a Bishop.* Nor one who htd beea 
guilty of adultery, fornication, or other forbidden act, after 
his baptism ; or had made a eunuch of himself; or wis 
insane ; nor one recently converted ; nor slaves, without tiie 
consent of their masters.f And no stranger was to be re- 
ceived to the communion of the Church, without letten of 

commendation.^ 

Prbsbttbrs and Deacons. — All that has been said of 
Bishops, in regard to qualification and character, is equally 
applicable to Presbyters and Deacons. To these, the folloir- 
ing must be added. They were not permitted to baptise^ 
without the Bishop's consent ; nor Presbyters to admimsler 
the communion without the same consent.^ They were not 
to leave their parishes without the Bishop's consent, and i( 
when they had done so, they refused to return when is- 
quested by their Bishop, were to be deposed. || And so were 
those who formed separate congregations, without the con- 
sent of the Bishop.lT In short, they were not permitted to do 
any thing relative to the Church, without the consent of tbo 
Bishop.** 

Laymen. — The same moral character was required of Uj- 
men, in the Primitive Church, as of clergymen; but some 
regulations in regard to marriage did not include them, sod 

* Apo«. Can. 14, 15. Elvira, Can. 61, 62. Neo-Ceas. Can. S. Gtff 
gra, Can. 4. 

t Apoa. Can. 17, 33, 70, 71, 72. Tert. De Pudic c. 12. Cyp. K^58. 
Nice, Can. 1. Alex. A. D. 235. Elvira, Can. 80. Gangra, CaB.S- 
5 Carth. Can. 8, 82. 

t Apo8. Can. 26. Elvira, Can. 25, 28. Laod. Can. 41, 49. Ajiiai^ 
Can. 6. 1 Carth. Can. 7. 2 Carth. Can. 7. Saragossa, Can. 5. 

4 Ign. Ep. Smyr. c. 8. Tert. De Bap. c. 17. 

II Apos. Can. 12. Ant. Can. 3. Sardica, Can. 20. 

T Apos. Can. 24 Ign. Ep. Mag. e. 7. Antioch, Can. 5. Granl'* 
Can. 5. Laod. Can. 34. 2 Carth. Can. 8. 

•• Ap<M. Can. 32. 
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some acts which did not exclude them from communion, de- 
iNurred from entering the ministry. No effort w^ spared 
which would enable them to draw a broad line of distinc- 
tkn between Christians and the Jewish and Gentile world. 
Hence the rule of the Primitive Church, that Christians who 

t 

fiequented the synagogues of the Jews, or the temples of the 
heathens, or who celebrated their festivals and fasts, were 
to be excommunicated.* Christianity could be propagated, 
only by requiring those who professed it, to come out and be 
leparate from the world ; and they shrunk from no privation, 
ind from no duty which the cause of Christ and his Church 
demanded at their hands. Indeed, no one can attentively 
load the history of those early times, or the productions of 
the eminent saints whose works have survived the ravages 
of time, without being convinced that, for pureness of cha. 
neter, for rigidness of morality, for heavenly-mindedness 
bt holiness, and for disinterested devotion of life, the Chris 
tians of tkfi first and second centuries stand pre-eminent 
above all succeeding times. 

Fasts. — ^Besides the things we have already mentioned, 
the Primitive Christians made use of various other expedients 
to quicken their devotion, and to keep alive a remembrance 
of their duty. Among these, fasting held a prominent place. 
Fasts were of two kinds, weekly and annual. 

1. Weekly Fasts. — ^Fasting was common, even under the 
former dispensation, and was adopted by the Apostles under 
the Christian, (1 Cor. vii. 5,) though the Apostle would have 
it done voluntarily.f The days made choice of for this pur- 
poee, were Wednesdays and Fridays ;:|: at which time, it 



* Apos. Can. 62, 63. 

t Col. iL 16, 18, 23. Study of Celtic Lang. p. 13, on ethelo'thresheia, 
t Comp. Herm. Sim. iii. c. 5, and Fabric. Cod. Vet Test, ill p. 928. 
^m. Alex. Strom, vii. p. 744. Tert De Jejune, c. 14. 
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was cuBtomaiy " to lay aside the expense which would hxn 
been made on other days, and give it to the widow, tiie 
fatherless, and the poor."* Towards the dose of the seoosd 
century, fasts were prescribed in some places for one or both 
of these days.f It was also customary to fast for some tune 
preceduig baptism,^ and on other important occa8ionB.§ 

2. All jruAL Fast. — The only annual fast observed in the 
Primitive Church, was on the day preceding our Lord's era- 
cifixion, now called Lent, and Passion Week. This fitst hu 
been observed from the days of the AposUes. The Weitem 
Church, from the earliest ages, observed it as we now do, on 
the Friday following the Paschal full moon, but the Etaten 
Christians observed it on the particular day of the moon in 
which our Saviour suffered, without any reference to the dtj 
of the week. This difference of practice gave rise to a cofr 
troversy on the subject, as early as A. D. 150. About 106, 
Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, visited Rome, and held a con- 
ference on the subject, with Anicetus, the tenft Bishqp of 
that city. II But nothing was effected, and things remained 
as they were before. In the days of Victor, the thirteenth 
Bishop of Rome, several councils were held on this subject, 
and there is extant part of an epistle written by Polycrates, 
Bishop of Ephesus, in which he appeals to the practice of 
the Apostle John, as authority for their usage.1^ The ex* 
tent of this was various, in various places. Some fasted but 
a single day, (Grood Friday ;) others, two or more, up to forty. 

Festivals. — ^The evidence on the subject of the festivals 
of the Church, is less full than on that of fasts, but is still 
sufficient to enable us to tell what were the principal ones. 

1. The Resurrection, now called Easter Sunday ; that 



* Herm. Sim. iii. c. 5. t Apos. Can. 6L 

\ Just Mar. Apol. i. c. 79. § Tert De Jejune, ee. 13, 14. 

li Iren. Ep. Victor, in Euseb. v. 25. T Enseb. v. 24^ 
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kf the day of the resurrection. — ^Bede says : '' So called 
from the Gioddess EostrCy whose festivities were in April."* 
fiut we conjecture, that it is from the same root as East, 
which denotes rising; hence Easty "the place of rising;" 
Eagtety " the resurrection." This festival is and ever has 
been kept by all who observe a fast in commemoration of 
the Crucifixion, and is acknowledged by all to Imve been 
QDiversal.f 

2. Pentecost, now called WhU-Sun-tidey or WMtsundat^, 
—This day seems to have been observed as a festival by 
the Apostles themselves. Thus, on one occasion, St. Paul 
"hasted if it were possible for him to be at Jerusalem the 
ity of Pentecost." (Acts xx. 16.) And on another occa- 
aioD, when about to visit the Corinthians, he tells them that 
he shall "tarry at Ephesus until Pentecost." (1 Cor. xvi. 8.) 
This festival is mentioned by TertuUian, A. D. 180,:|: and 
the Apostolical Canons, A. D. 200,§ and was then made to 
include the whole fifty days from Easter to Pentecost. This 
period was, even in the second century, one of the set times 
for baptism. II 

8. Ascension Day. — Those who made the feast of Pen- 
teoost continue for fifty days, necessarily observed this day 
also. In the fourth century, it was kept as a separate festi- 
val, and St. Austin says, that it was so ancient in his day, 
A. D. 390, that its origin could not be traced ; and he very 
justly concludes, that those things which, not being com- 
manded in Scripture, are nevertheless received throughout 
the world, as coming down from Apostolic times, must have 
taken their rise in the days of the Apostles. IT 



• Bd., de Tenq>. Rat Works, ii. 81. 
t Bingr. XX. 5. Mosh. B. I. Cent. I. Par. ii. c. 4. 
X De Idol. c. 14. De Bap. c. 13. § Can. 30. 

I Tert. De Bap. c. 13. T Aug. Ep. 118, Ad. Januarinm. 

23 
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4. The NattvitTi now called CAmteuw.— The direct ejy 
dence of the observance of this festival in the first oentiuy, 
is less than that of many others. Still, there is every reason 
to believe that it is primitive, if not Apostolic, and that, witk 
a few exceptions, it has always been observed on the twenty, 
fifth of December.* Chrysostom, about 890, says, that thii 



* There is a panage in Clement of Alexandria, which has heen snp- 
poeed to refer the birth of Christ to another season of the year. Hs 
says, (Strom, i. p. 340,) that *' some 'carious persons assign, not only tki 
year, but also the day of our Saviour's nativity, which they say wis k 
the 28th of Augustas, on the 25th of [the Egyptian month] Paebon . • • 
but some say he was bom the 24th or 25th of [the month] Phannothl" 
Pamelius, in his notes on Tertullian, (Contr. Jud. c 8,) says PachoB 
answered to December, but Bingham aayB it was May. (Ant. zx. c. 4. 
§ 1.) Which of these months was meant, if either, is uncertain, as tki 
Egyptians at that time employed two liinds of years, one fixed, eauuMaf 
of 365^ days, and the other variable, or revdving, of 365 days> sash 
consisting of 12 months and certain intercalary days call^ Epagmnam, 
The two kinds of years commenced on the same day, only once in 1460 
years, when both began August 29th. The calendar of the fijsed year 
has been given on page 114, which corresponds with the account of 
Bingham. But the other kind of year remained in common use much 
later than the time of Clement, and he furnishes no clue to the kind of 
year he employed himself, nor, as to that employed by those to whom ki 
referred. Consequently, no inference can be drawn irom this langosgi 

But there is another consideration, which goes to show that the iii< 
ference drawn from the language of Clement, is far from being sustained 
In the Ethiopian Liturgy, which was copied from the Alexandrian, about 
A. D. 330, the birth of Christ, like several other importcmt festivals, ii 
celebrated on the 29th of every month of the year, corresponding to Dee 
25, Jan. 24, Feb. 23, March 25, April 24, May 24, June 23, July S3 
Aug. 22, Sept. 26, Oct. 26, and Nov. 25, while the " feast of Gena," o: 
of the vigil of the birth, (Christmas-eve,) is only celebrated on the d4tl 
of December. As far, therefore, as any inference can be drawn Iron 
these calendars, it is in favor of December 25th being the true day 
Rev. Glid. Egpt. in Bib. Rep. [N.S.] x. 146, Harris' Ethiopia, App. Nc 
VIII. 
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fefldTal was ^' one of great antiquity and long ccmtinttance, 
the most venerable and tremendous of all festivals, being 
fiunoos and renowned in the Church from the beginning, &r 
and wide, from Thrace to the Gaddes, in Spain."* Augus- 
tin, about 880, speaks of " the ancient and universal traditicm 
oonoeming the observance of this festival ;"f and Jerome, 
Ur&aty years before, speaks to th^ same effect.^ For some 
years, the Greek Church observed the Epiphany and Christ- 
mas on the same day, January sixth, but Chrysostom, about 
890, says, that that Church then began to celebrate this fea- 
tirtl on the twenty-fiflh of December.^ What the precise 
evidence was, by which the day was determined, we do not 
know. But that it was of a convincing nature, is evident 
from the fact that it induced the Eastern Christians to change 
the day from January sixth to December twerUy'J^,}^ And 
there was certainly no place where the true date could be so 
well ascertained at that time, as at Rome, as all the records of 
the Empire were there, and every means of fixing the time of 
all the occurrences alluded to in the Grospels was then at hand. 
It has been objected, that Christmas was copied from a 
heathen festival — the Roman Saturnalia. But anderU an. 
thors say, the Saturnalia was at first celebrated only on the 
serenteenth of December.1^ Other days were subsequently 
added, until the number became three, and by order of 
Caligula were extended to five.** Two other days, called 

* Horn. 31, De Bap. Ch. Bing. Antiq. L. zz. c. 4. 

t De Trin. L. iv. e. 5. 

t Com. Eaek. e. 1. Biii|r. Antiq. L. zx. c. 4. 

§ Orat 31, De Nat. Ch. Bing. Antiq. xx. c. 5. 

B One of the grreateet obstacles in the way of detenninin|r the preeite 
day on which any event happened, in ancient timet, ii the direnity of 
nekoninir time which prevailed in those days. 

T liv. L. zxii. c. 1. Univ. An. Hist. vol. XI. p. 311. B. iii. e. 9. 

** Adams, nbi sap. 
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Sigilaria, were subsequently added ;* but even then, the fes- 
tival ended on the twenty-fourth of December. 

The authority for this assertion, in regard to the festival of 
Christmas, appears to be Gibbon, who says : <* The Romans, 
as ignorant as their brethren of the real date of the birth of 
Christ, fixed this solemn festival to the twenty .fifth of De- 
oember, the BrumoHa, or winter solstice, when the- Pagans 
annually celebrate the birth of the Sun.^'f But Bingham, 
whom Gibbon professes to rely upon as authority, by no 
means supports his conclusion. Bingham's language is, 
<< Some [i. e. objectors] say that the design of appointing the 
feast of Christ's Nativity and the Epiphany bX this season of 
the year, was to oppose the vanity and excess of the heathen, 
in the Saturnalia and Kalends of January, at this very tiine 
of the year." But he had before shown, that this opmion 
was without foundation. 

Nor does Beausobre say, as Gibbon would have his read^n 
infer, but, that this feast was instituted to oppose the heresy 
of the Manicheans, who denied the reality of the birth of 
Christ, and of his death and resurrection. The Manichees, 
therefore, with Cerdon, and the Priscillianists, who disbe- 
lieved the birth of the Saviour, very naturally refused to 
keep a festival in commemoration of an event which they 
said had never occurred.:]: 

There is still another hypothesis of the objector, as to the 
origin of this festival, and instead of deriving it from the Ro- 
man Saturnalia, they imagine that it was copied from the 
Yule of the Northmen ; an opinion so improbable and ab- 
surd, and so destitute of all historical probability, as not to 
require an answer. 

. * Menol. Satur. L. i. c. x. 

t Dec. and Fall Rom. Emp. c. zxii. n. 22, refenring to Bing. Aatiq. 
xz. c. 4, aii4 BeauB. Hist. Crit. Man. torn. 2, 690 — 700. 
t Comp, Bing. xx. o. 4. Beaus. uhi sup. 
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The weight of evidenoe points to an early origin of the 
festival of the nativity of Christ, probably within the first, at 
any rate within the second century ; and so socm as Chris- 
tians were permitted to build houses of worship, the celebra- 
tion of Uiis festival became notorious ; it occupied a share ill 
public attention, filled a larger space in the hbtories of the 
day, and the errors of the heretics and the vices of the pagans 
gave it still more celebrity. It was celebrated, too, as we 
now celebrate it, by the same or similar worship.* 

5. Epifhant, or the matiifestation to the Gentiles. — ^All the 
Chorches at all times have agreed in celebrating the EpSphO' 
njf or Theophafd on the 6th of January, on which day, ft>r 
lome time, the Greek Church also kept Christmas. But as 
eariy as 390 the Greek Church, in consequence of the facts 
brought forward in proof that the twenty-fiflh of December 
was the real day of Christ's nativity, acknowledged her 
error and altered her practice.f 

Saints' Days. — Another custom of the Primitive Church, 
was that of celebrating the anniversaries of the martyrdom 
of eminent Saints, and other important occurrences. Thus 
the martyrdom of Ignatius was celebrated by the Church of 
Antioch.:): And the martyrdom of Polycarp was celebrated 
by the Church at Smyma.§ These days were called the 
birth-days of the martyrs, as being the day of their entrance 
into the world of bliss. Thus it is said by Tertullian :|| " We 
make anniversary oblations for the dead on their birth-days." 
And Cjrprian saysilT "We continually offer oblations for 
them as often as we celebrate the passions and days of the 

* Apoi. Com. v. 13, 14, viii. 33. 

t Greg, Naz. Orat. Nat. Christ, 38 ; Chiys. Horn. 31, de Bap. Ch. 
Ong. Horn. 8. de dio ; St. Aug. de Trin. L. iv. c. 5 ; St. Basil Serm. Nat 
Ch. ; Bingr. Antiq. Church, zz. c. 4. 

X Martyr. Ign. c. 7. § Martyr. Pol. c. 18. 

il De Coron. Mil. c. 3. tr Ep. 39. 

23* 
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maityra in our annual commemorations." And Peter Chiy- 
sologus, in his Semum on the martyrdom cf Cyprian^ addresMS 
his hearers thus : '< When ye hear of a birik-daf of Saints do 
not imagine that that is spoken of, in which they are horn on 
earth of the flesh, but that in which they are bom from eartk 
into heaven, from labor to rest, from temptation to repose, 
from torments to delights, not fluctuating, but strong, stable 
and eternal, from the derision of the world to a crown of glory. 
Such are the birth-days of the martyrs that we celebrate.'* 

Stated hours of Prater. — The practice of ^observing 
stated hours of prayer is probably as old as Christianity it* 
self. Thus, " Peter and John went up to the temple at the 
hour of prayer, being the ninth hour." (Acts iii. 1.) The 
expression here made use of is a distinct recognition of in 
existing custom observed by the Apostles. So also it is said 
of Cornelius, that he fasted, and " at the ninth hour he pray- 
ed." (Acts X. 30.) Hence it is evident that the ninth hour 
was observed as a stated time of prayer. Again, it is said, 
that << Peter went up upon the house-top to pray about the 
sixth hour." (Acts x. 9.) Whence it is probable that the 
sixth hour was also a stated time of prayer. So on the day 
of Pentecost, the disciples " were all with one accord in one 
place," (Acts ii. 1,) and probably in the temple, "at the 
third hour of the day," (Acts ii. 15.) From this we may 
reasonably infer, that this also was a stated hour for prayer. 
And again it is said, that " at midnight Paul and Silas pray- 
ed." (Acts xvi. 25.) 

Here then we have a distinct statement, that prayers were 
offered at certain specified times, and in one case it is ex- 
pressly said to be " the hour of prayer." Consequently, we 
may infer from the nature of the evidence, by which these 
questions are to be decided, that in all cases where the pre- 
cise time of offering prayer is mentioned, it was a stated 
time. This conclusion is sustained by the language of Cle- 
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ment, of Rome, for he tells us* that we ought to perform our 
puUic worship of GrOD, " at the appointed seasons, for this he 
hath commanded to be done, not rashly and disorderly, but 
at certain determinate times and hours." And we learn from 
Qement, of Alexandria,! Tertullian,:]: Origen,§ and Cyprian,|| 
that these appointed seasons were at sunrise, the third, sixth, 
uid ninth hours of the day, and at sunset. And we know 
that these hours were observed by all the Churches in the 
B^turies following. In the time of Tertullian, it was not 
regarded as a << prescribed" rule, to observe these " stated 
hours," though the practice of the ancients was supposed to 
bind them to " three times a day. "IT 

Ybstiients. — The whole controversy concerning vest- 
ments in the Primitive Church, with the reasons for their use, 
may be classified under the following heads : — 

1. White garments have always been esteemed as em. 
Hems of purity. We learn from the inspired Apostle, that 
the seven angels, commissioned from heaven to inflict the last 
plagues upon man, were to appear "clothed in pure and 
white linen," (Rev. xv. 6,) that all " the armies in heav.en 
are clothed in fine linen, white and clean." (Rev. xix. 14.) 
The saints, too, '< those who had not defiled their garments," 
(Rev. iii. 4,) " those who had been slain for the word of God," 
(vi. 9,) " with the four and twenty elders that surrounded the 
throne of the Most High," (iv. 4,) and the " mighty multitude, 
which no man can number, from all nations, kindred, people, 
and tongues, who had in much tribulation washed their robes 
in the blood of the Lamb," (vii. 9, 14,) were dressed in 
** white raiment, having white robes upon them." So, too, the 
bride and spouse of the Lamb, when decked in her bridal 



• Ep. Cor. c. 40. t Strom^vvii. 

X De Jejune, c. 10. De Orat. c. 25. § De Orat. c. 13. 

y De Orat. Domin. c. 22. t Tert Orat. cc. 24, 95w 
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garmentay wm ^ to be armyed in fine linen, clean and « 
for the white linen is [emblematic of] the rigfateomneas ol 
Saints." (Rev. xix. 8.) The same may be prored by 
merous passages in the Old iTestament.* And the hea 
nations used gannents of the same color, with the sauK 

sign.f 

2. White gannents were prescribed for the Jewidi pi 
and from them copied by the heathen nations. Hie 1 
ephod was prescribed for the Jewish priests by Moses^ ^ 
we know, from the meaning of the original term, was w\ 
80 that the use of white garments has been practised 
since the establishment of the Jewish Theocracy, about 
years before the Christian era. Now since the Pagan 
unable to prove their use of these within a thousand yea 
early as we know they were used by the Jews, the presi 
tion is, that they were copied. But though the Pagan pi 
sometimes wore white garments, it was not the only, if 
usual color.§ 

3. That for a similar reason, white garments were 
by the Primitive Christians, in the rite of baptism. Ai 
many ancient nations, persons who died were first wi^ 
then anointed and clothed in white garments, as emblei 
of the purity required of those who were about to entei 

* Comp. Ps. li. 7 ; Isa. i. 18 ; Ezek. zvi. 9-13 ; xUv. 16, 17 ; Lv 
19 ; Deut. zxii., xi. 

t ArchflB. Gnee. ftobinson, v. 3, p. 419. Potter's Gr. Antiq. iv 
Uniy. Hist. vol. XI. 239. 

I Robinson's Calmet, in loco. Josephus' Antiq. Jud. iii. 7. J 
viiL 27 ; xvii. 5 ; xriii. 14. 1 Sam. ii. 18 ; xzviii. 14, 15 ; zxiii. ( 

§ Anarchaists, the Younger, in his Grecian travels, sajrs: 
Priests officiated in rich vestments, having upon them the names ol 
particular Deities to which the temple was consecrated, in letters of | 
(Vol. II. p. 415.) These garments point to the magnificent ephod 
Jewish High Priest, (Ezod. xxviii. and xxiz.,) as the original from w 
they were derived. 
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another world.* The renovation of Israel is described by 
the Projf^iet under the similitude of a wretched infant, who 
was taken in its distresses, '' washed in water, anointed in 
ofl, and decked in fine* white linen." (Ezek. xvi. 9-18.) 
So in the Primitive Church, those who, being buried to the 
world in baptism, died unto sin, and rose to life in Christ, 
^ were washed in the laver of regeneration," anointed with 
oil, and clothed with white garments, in token that they had 
renounced " the devil and all his works, the vain pomp and 
glory of the world, with all covetous desires of the same, 
and the sinful desires of the flesh ; that hereaf^r they should 
not be ashamed to confess the faith of Christ crucified, and 
manfully to fi^t under his banner against sin, the world, 
and the devil ; and to continue Christ's faithful soldier and 
servant unto their life's end."f 

4. White garments were used as priestly vestments in the 
Christian Church, before the commencement of the third 
century. The Apostolic Constitutions make mention of the 
^i^lendidam vestem;" that is, the bright, clear, or pure 
garments, so called from their white color, worn by the 
Priests when ministering at the altar.:]: Eusebius notices 
the '* sacred gown and sacerdotal garments worn by the Bish- 
ops and Priests. "§ So also he speaks of the petalon,\\ which 
Professor Cruse renders " sacerdotal plate," but which seems 
rather to denote some kind of garment worn as a badge, and 
probably made of linen. Jerome, also, speaks of the white 

* Bob. Archsl. Gnecs. v. c 3, p. 410. Jahn, Bib. Arch. p. I. c. 13, 
wet. 304. Univ. An. Hist. vol. I. p. 490. 

t Tertollian, in his treatise on baptism, speaks of the <* unctione de 
pristina discipUna," (c. 7, p. 226.) See also Apos. Cons. iii. 15, 16, 17, 
23, p. 368; Becogr. Clem. iii. 67; Cyril Hieios. Cat MysUg. 2; Chrys. 
Orat 6, sub finem ; Ep. ad Coloss. Dionys. 2 ; Aug. Serm. de illitu 
Neopby. ; and Serm. de Mys. Bap. Ambrose de Sacra, i. 2. 

t B. viii. 12. § Euseb. x. 4. jj B. v. 24 
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garment worn by the Biahop and Priest at the eommiimoB.^ 
And Gregory Nazianzen alludes to the use of similar gu 
ment8.t Pontius, in his account of the martjrrdom of Si 
Cyprian, prefixed to the works of Aat Bbhop, calls " whit 
linen an ensign of Episcopal honor ;"f and Bede makes mei 
tion of Episcopal garments worn in his time. 

Celibacy. — The early Church, relying on the' l^mgaa^ 
of St. Paul to the Corinthians, (1 Cor. vii. 1-11,) very so( 
came to place a high estimate upon the practice of virgii^ 
Thus Ignatius, A. D. 107, says : << If any one be able to i 
main in chastity, to the hcmor of the Lord of all flesh, 1 
him do so without boasting. If he boast he is undone. '. 
he desire to be esteemed above his Bishop, he is corrupt.' 
So Justin Martyr, A. D. 150, writes : <' Many, both men ai 
women, of the age of sixty or seventy years, who have be( 
disciples of Christ from their youth, continue in immacula 
virginity. "II Towards the close of the second century, tl 
ardent but unstable Tertullian, though himself a marrii 
man, was loud in his praises of virginity, in which he w 
followed, to a considerable extent, by Cyprian. 

But virgins had not been formed into separate comm 
nities, even in the third century, as appears from Cypriai 
Treatises.lT And it was one' ground of complaint with hii 
that they sought to attract attention by their dress,""* attend 
marriage parties,tt public exhibitions,^^ as other wome 
thereby endangering themselves, and becoming snares 
others. Nor was the vow of virginity then considered pt 

• Adv. Pelagr. i. 9, torn. 2d, p. 565. The 4th Council of Cartha| 
A. D. 398, Canon 41, directed the Priest to wear the surplice at t 
communion. 

t Orat. 31, torn. 1, p. 504. 

t Op. Cyp. Pont. Diac. Vita. S. Cyp. p. 9, Ox. 1682. 

$ Ep. Pol. c. 5. 11 Apoi. i. c. 18. T De Habitu Virgina 

•» Cc. 5, 7. . tt C. 10. Xt C. 11. 
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petual, for even Cypriaii says of the virgins, " If they can 
noty or will not remain virgins, let them marry."* 

Nor was celibacy at this period required even in the cler- 
gy. Busebius, A. D. 825, collected and published what he 
could find relative to the marriage of the Apostles, and he 
tells us, on the authority of Clement of Alexandria, that 
Peter and Paul were married, that Philip was married, had 
diildren, and gave his daughters in marriage. f This is also 
corroborated by Polycrates, Bishop of Ephesus, A. D. 195, 
who adds, that two of the daughters of Philip were never 
iiiarried4 So he tells us that Domnus, the 16th Bishop 
of Antioch, was son of Demetrianus, the 14th Bishop of 
that city.§ Indeed, the evidence is* abundant, that for ages 
after celibacy was recommended, it was not required. Even 
so late as 530, Felix lY., the 54th Bishop of Rome, was the 
son of a priest.|| So Silverius, the 58th Bishop of Rome, 
586, was the son of Hormisdas, the 52d Bishop of Rome ; 
Theodore I., the 73d Bishop of Rome, 642, was the son of 
the Patriarch of Jerusalem; and John XI., 126th Bishop 
of Rome, 931, was son of Sei^ius III., 120th Bishop of 
Rome.T 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

SUCCESSION OF BISHOPS. 



Having seen that in every Church there was one Apostle, 
or Apostolic Bishop, who alone possessed the power of ordi- 



* Ep. Pomp. 4, or 62. t Hist. ill. 30. 

\ Ep. Pol. in Euseb. v. 24. 

§ Cira. Ep. Conn. Antioch, in Emeb. vii. 30. 

I Walsh, Hilt. Popes, p. 73. T lb. 75, 93, 125 
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nation, and having seen that this arrangement was desigMd 
.to be permanent, it follows necessarily, that there ought to 
be an uninterrupted secession of such Bishops. It is import- 
ant, therefore, for us to inquire whether there is sufficient 
proof that such a succession has been kept up ; and if to, 
where it is to be found, and what is the evidence of its a- 
istence. This will require us to dwell a moment upon the 
early practices of the Church in this particular. 

The first Apostolical Canon, which is acknowledged by 
all historians to describe the '' customs of the Church in the 
Elast, in the second and third centuries,"* directs that ^'a 
Bishop should always be ordained by two or three Bishops. "f 
And it was ordained at the Council of Aries, 314, that at the 
ordination of a Bishop, there should never be less than three 
Bishops, and that seven should be present, if they could be 
procured. And the Council of Nice, the first general cood- 
cil, all the Bishops of the Roman empire having been suin- 
moned, decreed, A. D. 825, that the ordination of Bish<^ 
should be done by all the Bishops of the Province, if the^ 
could be convened; but that no ordination should be pel 
formed by less than three Bishops. This canon has ev< 
since been regarded as the law of the Church, so that a cof 
secration, or ordination of a Bishop by a less number ihm 
three Bishops, though it might be valid, would be uncanon. 
cal and irregular, if not schismatical. 

If, now, we turn over the pages of the historian, we shal 
find the practice of the Church has been in accordance wit! 
these principles. References to some of the earliest record 
are given. It was not customary in the Primitive Churcl 
to record the name of the consecrators of the Bishops, no: 
the day of their consecration, but only the year thereof 

* Mosh. B. I. Cent IL Par. ii. c. 3, and Dr. Mnrdoek's note, 
t SS. Patr. ApoB. II. 437. 
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Tks Bp i s oop sto bong regarded as one, of whioh eseh en- 
jojed a foil possessioa,'^ it was considered immaterial from 
wkm, sonroe it was derived, if so be it ooald be traoed back 
to ooe of tbe Apostles or Apostolic men.f Still, tbe oonse- 
oadng Bisbop in any particular region, was, in ordinary 
ess e s, the metropolitan Bishop4 T^e names of the conse- 
erators, or the persons consecrating, were, however, some- 
times incidentally mentioned; and, from these incidental 
Botices, we gather the following names of oonsecrators. 

JLD. 

Vk Jambs ike JuH^ ordldned by St. Peter, St. James, and 

St. John, first Bbhop of Jerusalem.^ 
54. Bvonnrs, ordained by St. Peter, first Bishop of Antioch.H 
M. Tinrs, ordained by St. Paul, first Bishop of Crete.f 
59. TncoTHT, ordained by St. Paul, first Bishop of Ephesus.*'^ 
n» AimiANXTS, ordained by St. Mark, first Bishop of Alex- 
andria, in Bgypt.ff 
63. Linus, ordained by St. Paul, first Bishop of Rome.^^ 
68. Ignatius, ordained by St. Peter, second Bishop of An- 

tioch.§§ 
68. Simeon, ordained by Pater and the other Apostles, sec- 
ond Bishop of Jerusalem."" 



* Cyp. Unit Ecc. c. 4. t Tert De Pr». Hw. c 83. 

X Apo«. Can. 27. Conn. Nice, Can. 6. Antioeh, Can. 9. Laod. 
'an. 12. 2 Aries, Can. 5, 6. 

4 Clem. Alex. Inst. vi. in iBoaeb. li. 1. 

I EoMb. iiL 22. Apos. Cons. tiL 36. 

T Eweb. iii. 4. Apos. Cons. vu. 46. Chrys. Horn. Tit 1. Theod. 
^. Tit 

•• Enseh iiL 4. Lile of Tun. in Phot Bib. n. 254. Apoi. Cons, m 
C Chrya. Horn. 1 Tun. iil 1, 5, 9. Thood. Com. 1 Tim. iil 1. 

ft Eoseb. iL 24. 

XX Iran. AdT. Her. iiL 3. Eoseb. iiL 2. Apos. Cons. riL 46. 

H Apos. Cons. TiL 46 til Eoseb. iiL 11 ; hr. 22. 

24 
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jf. 2}. Mil 

79. CLinra, ofdained by Linu% fint Biahop of Romfi, tok |b. 

hifl BUGoessor.'^ 
85. PoLTCABPy ordained by St. John, aeoood Biibop rf 

Smyma.f 
91. Clement, ordained by St. Peter, about A. D. 644 "^ -?i. 

oeeded Anaeletus as Bishop of Rome, about A.D. 

90.§ 

97. John, ordaiqsd by St. John, second Bidx^ of Eidie8as.| 

98. Cbedon, fourth Bishop of Alexandria, ordained by tiie 

Bishops of the neighboring Churches.f 
100. Eyaeistus, fourth Bishop of Rome, ordained by St. 

Clement to be his successor.** 
107. Hbeos, third Bishop of Antioch, appears to hare beci 

consecrated at a council called by Pdyoarp, at tbe 

suggestion of Ignatius.ff 
109. Pbimijs, fifth Bishop of Alexandria, elected hom amosg 

the laity, and consecrated by the Bishops of ^ 

neighboring provinces. {::( \^ 

121. Justus, sixth Bishop of Alexandria, ordained by tb^ 

Bishops of the neighboring Churches.^ ^^ 

132. EuMENius, seventh Bishop of Alexandria, ordained k^? 

the Bishops of the neighboring Churches. |"' 



u. 



* Euseb. iii. 13. 

t Iren. Adv. Her. iil 3. Tert De Pfbbs. Her. 32. Eowb. iiL 36 ; i 
14. Niceph. Ecc. Hist iii. 34. 

t ApoB. Cons. vii. 46. Epiph. Hsr. zxvii. Bd. iiL 4. Tcft 

Hsr. 32. Chrys. Horn. John xxi. Clem. Ep. Cor. c. 54 ; sad Le Qere'^' 
note. 

§ Easeb. iii. 15. || Apos. Cons. vii. 46. 

T Sev. Ash. Ann. 98. ** Enseb. iii. 34. ^^ 

ft Ign. Ep. Pol. c. 7. Ads. Ep. Mar. 5, and Ush. n. Euseb. iiL 36..^^ 

XX Sev. Ash. Ann. 109. Orient. Chron. 74. 

§§ Sev. Ash. Ann. 121. Orient. Chron. 75. 

lilt Sev. Ash. Ann. 132. Orient. Chron. 75. 
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CkLAmoH, ninth BiAofp oi Alexandria, ordateed bj the 
ndghbcnring Bishops.'^ 

JvuANUSy eleventh Biriiop of the sanMl plaee, oonse- 
crated at a council called for that porpose.f 

ELTANVSy second Arehlnshop of London, consecrated 
by Eleutherus, twelfth Bishop of Rome.f 

Dins, thirty-first Bishop of Jerosalem, consecrated by 
the neighboring Bishops, upcm the abdication of 
Narcissus.^ 

Fabian, nineteenth Bishop of Rome, ordained by a 
lai^ number of Bishops, assemUed in council lor 
that purpose, y 

Alexander, Bishop of Cappadocia, trandated to Jeru- 
salem, after the restoration and death of Nardssus, 
and became the thirty-fourth Bishop of that city.f 

Gregort Thaumatttn^Wy ordained Bishop of Neo-Ces- 
area, by Pheedmius, Bishop of Amasea.^ 

Cyprian, ordained Bishop of Carthage, <'by a; great 
number of Bishops.^'ff 

Cornelius, twentieth Bishop of Rome, ordained by six- 
teen Bishops, of whom two were from Africa.^ 

NovATiAN, surreptitiously ordained Bishop at Rome 
by three Italian Bishops, upon whom he had im- 
posed. §§ 

Felix and Sabintis, ordained at a council of Spanish 
Bishops, over the Dioceses of Leon and Astorga. 



lev. Ash. Ann. 152. t lb. Ann. 178. 

tef . Llandk in Mona. Ang. IIL 186. $ Enaeb. vL 10. 

b. vi. 29. t lb. iv. 1. 

Dap. Ecc. Writ. Cent. iii. p. 147. 

Cyp. Ep. Ad Corn. Dup. Ecc. Writ. Cent iii. pw 117. 

Dyp. 55. Dup. Ecc. Writ. Cent iii p. 118. Walsh, Lives of the 

» p. 35. 

Ep. Com. in Eoseb. v. 43. lill Cyp. E^ 67. 
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267. ANATOUV89 Biihq> of Laodioea, ordained by Theoteo- 

nus, Bishop of Cesarea, and otber Bi8ho|w.* 
269. DoKNUS, son of Demetrianut, the fourteenth Bishop of 
Antioohi was ordained the sixteenth Bishop of An- 
tiochy at a large council of Bishops, at which Plol 
of Samoaata was deposed.f 
To prevent schismatical ordinations, and mistakes in n- 
gard to the succesdon, consecrations were generally per- 
formed at a Synod of Bishops, of which two were held 
annually in the Primitive Church 4 The continuance of dkii 
practice was enjoined by Cyprian, A. D. 252 ; by a counofl 
of Eastern Bishops, held at Antioch, 841 ;§ and by the 
Bishops of England, at the Council of Hereford, 678. y At 
these, the Bishop of the principal city, or the (me oldest in 
office, called Patriarch, Metropolitan, or Primate, presided; 
and was generally the consecrating Bishop.lF The number 
of such Sees in the third and fourth centuries, mentioned by 
historians, were four : Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch, fitf 
their size, and being civil Metropoles ; and Jerusalem for its 
antiquity and honor. 

There is, however, still another important question. Al- 
lowing that there has been this care in regard to the succes- 
sion, has the record of it been preserved ? And is there 
proof now existing, worthy of confidence, sufficient to estab- 
lish it ? On this point there can be no doubt. Thus Ire- 
nseus, the disciple of Polycarp, who was the disciple of St« 
John, as we have already seen, assures us, that in his day, 
A. D. 175, '< they could enumerate those appointed Bishqif 
by the Apostles and their successors, even to his day.*^ 



* Euseb, yil 32, t Euseb. viL 30. X Apos. Can. SO 

§ Ep. 67. Can. 19, 30, R Can. 7. 

IT Coun. Nice, Can. 6, Antioch, Can. 9. Laod. Can. 12. 2 Arise 
Can. 5| 6i ete« ^ Adv. Her, iii. c. 3, 
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Fertuilian, about 200, says, that all orthodox Churches 
i day, ** could show the series of their Bishops, so run- 
down firom the beginning by successions from the first 
p, as to be able to show that he was one of the Apes- 
»r Apostolic men."* And both writers appeal to this 
ELS evidence that they were in possession of the truth, 
great ecclesiastical historian of the Primitive Church, 
t>iu8 Pamphilius, Bishop of Cesarea, gives the " succes- 
of .the Apostles," as he found them recorded in the 
ires of ^e Churches.f We give the successions of the 
Patriarchal Sees— K>f Rome, Alexandria, Jerusalem, and 
oh— as given by Eusebius, who copied them from the 
is of the Church and authors extant in his time4 To 
Churches it was common to appeal in controversies 
the heretics.§ The list comes down to 805, when his 
y closes. 



!OM«. 


Alszahmiia* 


jinus. 


Annianus, 


Hetus, 


Avilius, 


Jlement, 


Cerdcm, 


Svaristus, 


Primus, 


Alexander, 


Justus, 


lixtus, 


Eumenius, 



James, 

Simeon, 

Justus, 

Zaccheus, 

Tobias, 

Benjamin, 



Amnocs. 

Evodius, 

Ignatius, 

Heros, 

Cornelius, 

Eros, 

Theophilus, 



nM. Adv. Haer. c. 32. t Hist B. iii. c. 3, 37. Int B. viii. 

ery many of these records, though now lost, were preserved in his 
1 the library at Jerusalem, founded by Alexander, Bishop of that 
bout A. D. 250, to which Eusebius had access, and from which 
w many of the materials for his history. (B. y. 20. See also i. 1, 
iL iiL 3, 4, 37.) And he tells us expressly that he had drawn all 
ines of those who held places " in the first rank of the Apostolic 
mon," from " accounts delivered in the various conmients on 
olieai doctrine." (H. iii. 37.) He had also the large library of 
hilioB, in which were preserved all the ancient historians, tMn 
I to draw materials. (Euseb. vi. 32.) 
ren. Adv. Hier. iiL 3. Tert De Pnesc. cc. 30-d6w 

24* 
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BOHB. 


AlAZAXMOA. 


JmmvtAimm* 


Ahswcb* 


7. Telesphonis, Marcus, 


J(^n, 


MaximuB, 


8. Hyginus, 


Celadion, 


Matthew, 


SeiaiHoii, 


9. Piusy 


Agrippinus, 


Philip, 


Asclepiadfliy 


10. Anioetusi 


Julius, 


Seneca, 


Philetus, 


11. Soter, 


Demetrius, 


Justus, 


Zebinus, 


12. Eleutherus, 


Heraclas, 


Levi, 


Babyloi, 


18. Victdir, 


Di(mysius, 


Ephrem, 


FalMos, 


14. Zephrynusy 


Mazimus, 


Joseph, 


DemetriaMf 


15. Calixtus, 


Theonus, 


Judas, 


Paul, 


16. Urban, 


Peter, 


Marcus, 


Domnus, 


17. Pontianus, 


A. D. 302. 


Cassianus, 


Timaeus, 


18. Anteros, 




Publius, 


Cyrillus, 


19. Fabian, 




Maximus, 


Tyrannus, 


80. Cornelius, 




Julian, 


A. D. 802. 


21. Lucius, 




Caius, 




22. Stephen, 




Symmachus, 




23. Sixtus, 




Caius, 




24. Dionysius, 




Julian, 




25. Felix, 




Maximus, 




26. Eutychianus, 


Antonius, 




27. Caius, 




Capito, 




28. Marcellinus, 




Valens, 




29. A. D. 296. 




Dolchianus, 




30. 




Narcissus, 




31. 




Dius, 




• 32. 




Gennanio, 




33. 




Grordius, 
[Narcissus,] 




34. 




Alexander, 




35. 




Mazabanes, 




36. 




HymensBus, 




37. 




Zambdas, 




38. 




Heruion, — ^A. D. 300. 



SITOCBtSION OF THE CHURCH IN EMGLiJIJ>. S6S 

This brings us down within twenty years of the great 
Council of Nioe, and is sufficient to demonstrate, that both 
the suocessnm and the record of it were carefully preserved, 
and that both were undoubted at the time of the Council of 
Nice, A. D. 825. The lists of these Bishops are also given 
by several other early writers, of different countries, so as to 
T&ader the facts indisputable.* We shall consider, in the 
next chapter, the nature of the Apostolic Succession, and the 
fiiet of. its continuance to. the present day. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

SUCCESSION OF THE CHURCH IN ENGLAND. 

Ws propose in this chapter, to consider two points con* 
nected with the succession of Bishops in the English Church, 
which are often confounded. Bishops are said to succeed 
each other, when they follow in the same See, or Diocese. 
Consequently, the succession of Bishops in a particular Dio- 
cese, is the list of Bishops who have governed that Diocese, 
and may be called a succession of Episcopal governors. 
But this is a very different thing from the Apostolic succes- 
sion, on which all Episcopal power depends. The difference 
may be briefly explained thus: When one Bishop ordains 
another Bishop, he commits to the person ordained, the same 
Episcopal powers which he himself possesses. Every Bish- 

* That of Rome is given by Irenseus, to the middle of the second 
century ; by the Pontifical of Bacherias, to the third ; by Jerome, to 
the fourth, etc. That of Alexandria, by the ancient Oriental Chronu 
^Iti preserved among the Bjrzantine historians ; by Severus, Bishop of 
Ashmonia ; by Le Quien and Assemani, from Coptic MSS., etc. That 
of Antioch, by Assemani, from Oriental writers and MSS., ttc. 
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op, therefore, receives his authority to minister as a Bishop 
in the Church of Christ, at the time of his ordination, at 
consecration ; and he receives it through him ^fiio ordained^ 
or ccmsecrated. Hence, if we wish to trace back the itt<- 
thority of the present Bishops, we must go, not in the line of 
Bishops occupying a particular See, but in the line of tiwir 
consecrators. The one we call the Suecetsum rf EpUcefd 
Chvemon ; the other, the ApoHoHc Suecesnon. Our mean- 
ing may be explained by an example. All the cdoniBfl 
were originally attached to the jurisdiction of the Bishop of 
Lfondon, and hence each of the Dioceses in this country, 
where there was an Episcopal Church before the Revdution, 
would trace the succession of Episcopal Grovemors back to 
the Bishops of London. But the Apostolic succession is 
traced back through the Archbishops of Canterbury, the fint 
Bishops of this country having been consecrated by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Or we may trace it through tbe 
Archbishops of York, as the Archbishop of York assisted 0^ 
the consecration of our first Bishops. 

But we may also trace our Apostolic successicm back t^ 
the Church of Scotland ; for one lawful Bishop is sufficief^^ 
to confer the Apostolic succession ;* and as there are at \ea^^ 
three Bishops ordinarily engaged in the consecration of 



* Doubts have been raised by some Theologians, whether ordination^ 
of Bishops, by one Bishop are valid ; but, as seems to us, without suffi*-^ 
cient reason. They would be uncanonicalj and therefore irregular, but^ 
still valid. So held Beveridge, Mason, Hallier, Ptdudanus, Sylvester, 
and others. (Pal. Church, P. vi. c. 5.) Others have held the contrary 
opinion ; but this has been practised by the Romish Bishops in Ireland, 
Scotland, and America. Even Archbishop Carroll, the fountain of Ro- 
mish Orders in this country, was ordained by one Bishop only, and that 
one a mere titular Bishop. (Pal. Church, P. vi. c. 11.) And Bishop Che- 
verus was ordained by Archbishop Carroll alone» That these things oc. 
corred in the Primitive Church, and were held valid, see Bing. ii. 11, 5, 
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Bishop, we may trace the Apoetolio suooession through any 
of the ordaining Bishops. Now Bishop Seabury was con- 
Kerated by Robert Kilgour, Arthur Petrie, and John Skinner, 
Scottish Bishops, November 14, 1784. From him we have 
reeeiTed the Apostolic succession, thus : 

Samuel Seabury assisted in the consecration of Thomas 
Jdm Claggett, September 17, 1792. 

Thomas John Claggett assisted in the consecration of Ed. 
ward Bass, May 7, 1797. 

Edward Bass assisted in the consecration of Abraham 
Janria, October 18, 1797. 

Abraham Jarvis assisted in the consecration of John Henry 
Hobart and Alexander Yiets Griswold, May 29, 1811. 

John Henry Hobart and Alexander Viets Griswold assisted 
in the consecration of Thomas Church Brownell, October 27, 
1819. 

The Succession cf Episcopal Govemops in Connecticut, is, 
therefore, — 

Bishops of London, till 1784. 

Samuel Seabury, 1784 — 1796. 

Vacancy a year and a half. 

Abraham Jarvis, 1797 — 1813. 

Vacancy six and a half years. 

Thomas Church Brownell, 18X9 — — 

During a part of the six and a half years' vacancy, this 
Diocese was under the provisional supervision of Bishop Ho* 
hart, of New York. 

The Apostolic Succession is, — 

1. Samuel Seabury. 4. Abraham Jarvis. 

2. Thomas John Claggeit. 5. John Henry Hobart. 

8. Edward Bass. 6. Thomas Church Brownell. 

There are now (1842) in the United States, twenty Bishops 
of the Episcopal Church. They trace their succession to the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York, as follows : — 
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To BISHOP WHITE, 

Who was coDiecrated by the Archbl0hop0 of Canterbury 
and York, Feb. 4, 1787— 

Rt. Rev. Alexander Viets Gritwold, of Massachusetts, 
May 39, 1811. 

Rt. Rev. Philander Chase, Illinois, Feb. 11, 1819. 

Rt. Rev. Thomas Church Biownell, Conneodout, Oct S9, 
1819. 

Rt. Rev. Henry Ustick Onderdonk, Pennsylvania, Oct S&f 
1827. 

Rt. Rev. WilUam Meade, Virginia, Aug. 19, 1839. 

Rt. Rev. Benjaniin Tredwell Onderdonk, New York, Nor. 
26, 1880. 

Rt. Rev. Levi Silliman Ives, North Carolina, Sept. 32, 
1831. 

Rt. Rev. John Henry Hopkins, Vermont, Oct. 81, 1832. 

Rt. Rev. Benjamin Bosworth Smith, Kentucky, Oct 81, 
1832. 

Rt. Rev. Charles Petit Mcllvaine, Ohio, Oct. 81, 1882. 

Rt. Rev. George Washington Doane, New Jersey, Oct. 
81, 1832. 

Rt. Rev. James Hervey Otey, Tennessee, Jan. 14, 1834. 

Rt. Rev. Jackson Kemper, Missouri, Sept 25, 1885. 

To BISHOP GRISWOLD, 
Who stands in the preceding list— ' 

Rt. Rev. William Heathcote Delancey, Western NewYorki 
May 9, 1889. 

Rt. Rev. Christopher Edwards Gfadsden, South Carolina, 
June 21, 1840. 

Rt. Rev. William Rollinson Whittingham, Maryland, Sept 
17, 1840. 

Rt. Rev. Alfred Lee, Delaware, Oct. 12, 1841. 
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Ta BISHOP H. U. ONDERDONK, 

Who also staods in the same list— 
Kt. Rev. Samuel Allen McCoskry, Michigan, July 7, 1896* 

To BISHOP MEADE, 

Who also stands in the same list— 

&• Rev. Leonidas Polk, Arkansas, Dec. 9, 1888. 

Rt Rev. Stephen Elliott, Geoi^a, Feb. 28, 1841.^^ 

Now as we have shown before, how Bishop Griswold traces 
loB succession to Scotland, it follows, that all those whom he 
lias consecrated, or has assisted in consecrating, can trace 
their suoeession to Scotland also. Those who trace it in this 
way, are— 

Bp. Brownell, Bp. Meade, Bp. Hopkins, 

" Mcllvaine, ** Delancey, " Gadsden. 

" Whittingham, " Lee, 

We have also seen how Bishop Hobart traced his succes- 
sion to Scotland. Those who trace it through him, are, — 

Bishop Chase, Bishop H. U. Onderdonk. 

Those who trace it through Bishop Hobart and Bishop H. 
U. Onderdonk, are, — 

Bp. B. T. Onderdonk, Bp. Smith, Bp. Kemper, 
" Ives, " Otey, " McCoskry. 

The other Bishops trace their succession to Scotland, thus : 

Bishop Doane, through Bishops B. T. Onderdonk, H. U. 
Onderdonk, Hobart, and then as before. t 

Bishop Polk and Elliott, through Bishops Smith, H. U. 
Onderdonk, and then as before. 

Again; the Archbishops of Canterbury and York were 
assisted in the consecration of Bishops White and Provoost, 
by the Bishops of Peterborough, and of Bath and Wells. 
Consequently, if either of these four Bishops had received a 
valid consecration, the consecration of Bishops White and 
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Provoost muflt also be Tftlid. And m i^verj Biibop not 
living, or that ever has lived in this country, can trace bis 
succession to all these Bishops, all may trace their suooei' 
sion through which line they please. 

Again ; the Archbishop of Canterbury was assisted in the 
consecration of Bishop Madison, by the Bishops of LoodoQ 
and Rochester. And since all the Bishops now living, (ff 
that ever have lived in this country, can trace their 8uoo» 
sion, through Bishop Madison, to either of these BishqN^ it 
follows, that if either of these had received a valid omseeia- 
tion, our Bishops have been validly consecrated. We see, 
therefore, that if either the Archbishops of Canterbuiy or 
York, or the Bishops of London, or of Bath and Wells, orof 
Peterborough, or of Rochester, or of Ross and Murray, or of 
Aberdeen, had had a valid consecration, our Bishops have all 
been validly consecrated, and the succession has been pre- 
served unbroken. 

We have detailed these facts more at lai^ than we shooid 
have done, had we not designed to have used them to ]Ui» 
trate an important point in this inquiry, which seems not to 
be well understood. We know, that from the second century 
to the present time, at least three Bishops have been required 
in the consecration of another Bishop, when they could be 
procured. Now, if it should ever happen, that either one, 
or even two, of the three ordaining Bishops, should proye not 
to be lawful Bishops, the one remaining lawful Bishop would 
be sufficient to itransmit the Episcopal authority. We see, 
therefore, if Bishops White, Provoost, and Madison, who were 
consecrated by the Archbishop of Canterbury, had never been 
consecrated at all, but had assumed to themselves the Epis- 
copal office, without any authority, still all the Bishops in our 
Church would now be lawful Bishops, as all can trace their 
succession to Bishop Seabury. And yet Bishop Seabury 
never assisted in the consecration of but a single Bishop! 



• . • 
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what may seem more singular still, is^ that there never 
been a Bishop consecrated in the Episcopal Church in 
country, that ^uld not trace his succession to Bishop 
lury. This will enable the reader to see that thtflreyi- 
e in favor of the Apostolic succession, is of that high de- 
of probfthility, not to say certainty, that the supposition 
break in it is one of the most improbable ideas that could 
enter one's head, and that it is next to impossible that it 
Id ever occur. It will be seen from this, also, that there 
have been ever so many vacancies in the line of Epis- 
l Governors, without affecting in the least the Apostolic 
ession. A particular See may oflen have been vacant^ 
remained vacant for a great number of years. During 
interval, all acts peculiarly pertaining to the* Apostolic 
>, must be performed by the Bishop ^f some other See. 
is so obvious to one at all acquainted with the subject, 
it would seem unnecessary to piention it, if such vacan- 
had not been spoken of by the opponents of Episcopacy, 
eaking the line of succession. But men, wise in other 
srs, are not aware of the fallacy, because they confound 
3opal government vith Apostolic succession. We shall 
the English succession in several different ways. 

I. SUpOESSION FROM EPHESUS. 

le Archbishops of Canterbury, .Arough whom the sue- 
on of tVe English Bishops is usually traced, received 

succ«3ssion, not, as is oflen said, from Rome, but from 
8, Augustine, the first Saxon Bishop, as well as the first 
iMshop of Canterbury, having been consecrated- at Aries, 
irgilius, the twenty-fourth Archbishop of Aries, iEthe- 

the thirty-first Bishop of Lyons, and probably other 
)ps of that province.* The reason why Augustine was 

ede, Hist. i. 27. Gallia Christiana, vol. I., pp. 519-540. Vol. 
>. 4-40. Dupin, Hist. Ecc. Writr. vol. V. p. 90. 

25 
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consecrated at Aries, wa^iy that from the time of the Bir 
Honorius, lirles, which received its Episcopate from 
and Vieime, had heen the metropolitan cily of Graul.* 
still Nirlier period, as appears from the ancient Notitia 
longed to the Arch-Diocese of Vienne,')*. while at a still 
period the whole province was reckoned as the Arch-I 
of Lyons,:^ a name it still retains. Aries and Lyons, 
fore, derived its Episcopate from the same source, a 
succession of Bishoj)s has continued in the same line, 
Bishop of one city was the consecrating Bishop, at th 
nation of a Bishop for the other. Hence it is proper 1 
both lines, and, providentially, the Bishops of both cil 
sisted in the consecration of Augustine. 

The source from whence the Grallic Churches derive 
Episcopate and eccHsiastical rites, has been somewfa 
puted, but without sufficient reason. The ancients 
selves traced it back tox St. John.§ Pothinus, tl 
Bishop of Lyons, was a Grb^k,|| and died at the ad 
age of ninety, A. D. 176.T F^hinus, therefore, wa 
teen years old when St. John die<, and eighty yean 
Polycarp died.** Irenseus, the successor of Pothini 
also a Greek, and was the disciple of ?olycarp,ff P< 
himself having been ordained Bishop of Sm^a, by St. J 
And the associates with Irenseus, in the minisl^ial offic( 
also Greeks. §§ So, too, when the Churches of (S^aul w( 
fering violent persecution, they wrote a circular ejtjsth 
Asiatic Churches, which was addressed : " The se»v 

* Gall. Chris. I. 2. Bede, i. 27. t Gall. Chris. 

I Eoseb. y. cc. 1, 23. 

i Gallia Christ. I. 5-12. Spel. Coun. i. 176. Bd. v. 25. 

D Greg. Tour. i. 28, 29. IT Euseb. v. 1. 

** Ep. Church, Smyr. Mart. Pol. 

tt Iren. Ady. Hier. iii. 3. Ep. Flor. Euseb. y. 23, 24. 

tt Iren. Ady. Haer. ill. 3. §§ Ruin. Acta. Mai 
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i 

^REiSf dwelling at Lyons and Vienne, in Gaul, to the breth- 
ren in Asia and Phrygia."* Now Ephesus was the residence 
of St. John, aAQCyhis return from Patmos until his death,f 
though he went irom city to city constituting Churchosi and 
ordaining Bishops^ Afler his death Polycarp exercised a 
kind of supervision over the vacant Churches, as we read 
was the case in Philippi,§ Antioch,|| and probably else- 
where.ir So also, the Churches of Gaul, as we have already 
seen, received their ecclesiastical rites, and even the techni- 
cal phraseology of their ecclesiastical customs, from Asia. 
An ancient Irish historian of the sixth or seventh century, 
says, that "the Gallican course (i. e. Liturgy) was first 
chanted by St. John, the Evangelist, then by the blessed 
Polycarp, the disciple of St. John, then by Irenseus, Bishop 
of Lyons, in Gaul."** In the &mous controversy between 
Wilfrid, Archbishop of York, and Coleman, Bishop of Dur- 
ham, on the subject of keeping Easter, the latter appealed to 
the universally received opinion, that they derived their ec- 
clesiastical usages from St. John,*)"!- in which the Church of 
Gaul differed from Rome, even in the second century,:|::|: but 
corresponded with that of the Asiatic Churches.§§ That the 
Gallican Liturgy was derived from the Ephesian, or that of 
St. John, has been satisfactorily shown. |||1 So also much of 
their ecclesiastical language was copied from the Greek, as 
we have already seen was the case in regard to the word 
Church,m[ which was never used at Rome, the Latins having 

* Euseb. y. 1. t Ep. Polycr. Bp. Ephesus, Euseb. iii. 23, y. 24. 

X Clem. Alex. Quis. Dios. Salv. ? Euseb. iii. 23. 

§ Ep. Pol. Phil. cc. 3, 13. || Ign. Ep. Pol. cc. 7, 8. 

T Ante, p. 226. »* Spel. Coun. i. 176. 

tt Bd. iu. 25. n Euseb. v. 23. 

§§ Euseb. y. 23, 24. 

till Pal. Orig. Liturgy, i. pp. 143-189, and Ante, pp. 118, 119. 

fir Ante, p. 118. 
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ad(^ted the word Eccksia. All those Church 
which adopted the wortXIhurchy from the Gre 
could not have derived the rites of their Church 
pie that never used the word. We also know 
Grothic version of the Bible, was made by a Gk 
Ulfilas, from the Greek,* and from a manuscrq 
origin. f These facts leave no doubt that the Gal 
received their Episcopate, along with their eccle 
toms and usuages, from Asia, in Accordance w 
mony of ancient historians. 

Here we are not able to consult the origina 
they have been kept in a different country, and 
sent imperfect, many of the early ones having be 
when the South of Europe was overrun by the ]N 
barians. Since the fourth century, however, w 
give the dates of the several successions, and 
been preserved to give us the order of the succ 
the most primitive times. We copy from the g 
the Benedictines, entitled Gallia Christiana, in 
volumes, and which was above forty-five years g 
the press. The year standing against the nan 
the time of accession, or the period that individi 
from history to have flourished. 





St. JOHN. 




1, 


PoLYCAUP, Bp. of Smyrna, 

Bishops of Lyons.t 




2, 


(1,) Pothinus, 177, 




3, 


(2,) Irenseus, 177—202, 




4, 


(3,) Zacharias, 


Bishops of A 


5, 


(4,) Elias, 


(1,) Trophimuj 


6, 


(5,) Faustinus, 

• 


(2,) Regulus, 



• Hug. Intd. N. T. Par. i. § 139. t lb. § 140. 

X Gall. Chris, vol. I. pp. 519-540, § GalK Chris, vol. 
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Bishops of Lifont. 




Bishops of ArUs. 


,) Verus, 


(^^ Martin L, 254, 


,) Julius, 


(4,: 


) Victor, 2e«, 


,) Ptolomy, 


(5, 


) Marinus, 313, 


,) Vocius, 


(6,. 


) Martin II. 


,) Maxiiiius, 


(7,; 


) Valentine, 346, 


,) Tetradus, 


(8,: 


) Saturnius, 353, 


,) Verissimus, 


iK 


) Artemius, 


,) Justus, 374, 1 


(10,; 


1 Concerdius, 374, 


») Albinus, i 


(ii>; 


1 Heros, 


,) Martin, ( 


(12,; 


) Patroclus, 412, 


i) Antiochus, i 


(13,; 


) Honoratus, 426, 


,) Elpidius, 1 


(14,; 


) Hilary, 433, 


,) Sicarius, i 


(i5»; 


1 Ravenus, 449, 


,) Eucherius I., 427, \ 


;i6,; 


I Augustalis, 455, 


) Patiens, 451, \ 


;i7,; 


1 Leontius, 462, 


) Lupicinus, ( 


;i8>; 


1 iEonius, 492, 


) Rusticus, 494, | 


;ioo 


) Caeserius, 506, 


) Stephanus, 499, < 


;20,) 


1 Ananius, 543, 


) Viventiolus, 515, ( 


:2i,) 


1 Aurelian, 546, 


) Eucherius II., 524, ( 


;22,) 


\ Sapandus, 557, 


) Lupus, 538, \ 


;23,] 


1 Licerius, 586, 


) Licontius, 542, I 


;24,) 


1 ViRGILIUS, 588. 


) Sacerdos, 549, 




• 


) Nicetus, 552, 






) Priscus, 573, 






) iETHERIUS, 589. 




■ 



Archbishops of Canterbttrt. 

)rincipal authorities for the succession of the Arch- 
of Canterbury, to the time of the Reformation, aid 
wing : — 
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A, D. 

596—737. BsdbV Eccles. History of the EngUsh NatiM, iff 
the year 737. The authorities on which this 
author ii^ed, were the Records of the Church 
of Canterbury f and the histories of earlier wri- 
ters, especially, as it regards the Province of 
Canterbury, of Albinus, a pupil of Abp. Theo- 
dore, who wrote about A. D. 670.* 
596-1152. The Saxon Chronicle, which is a collection of 
Annals, written by various authors, viz. : — 
596-891. By Phlegmund, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
in the time of Alfred the Great, who wrote 
up, or caused to be written, the Annals to 
his own times, and are quoted under the 
title of Archbishop Phlegmund's Annals.] 
891-959. By Dunstan, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who continued the Annals to his time, 
quoted by the name of Archbishop Dun- 
stan* s Annals. X 
959-1038. By Elfric, Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
continued the Annals to his time, quoted 
by the name of Archbishop Elfric^s An- 
nals,^ 
1038-1052. By Archbishop Stigand, who contmuedthe 
Annals to his time, quoted by the name of 
Archbishop Stigand* s Annals. \\ 
1052-1087. By Wulstan, a monk of Peterborough, 
who wrote a continuation of the Anrw^i 

* Ess. Dedic. to King Ceowulph. 

t Pref. Ingraham's Sax. Chron. X lb. 

§ Dis. Sax. Chron. pp. 50-136, 271-291. The account given of Ei* 
fric by the Romish historians, cannot be relied upon. His writings W6i6 
strongly opposed to transubstantiation, and there seems to haye been ft 
design to destroy his authority. 

(I Dis. Sax. Chr. pp. 419-436. 
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quoted by the name of WulstatCs An- 
ndls,* 
1087-1121. By Nicholas, a prigy of Worcester, who 
wrote a continuation of the Annals to his 
time, quoted by the name of Nicholas* An- 
nals.1[ 
1121-1132. By Remaldus, a monk of Peterborough, 
who wrote a continuation of the Annals^ 
which are quoted by the name of Remal- 
dus* Condniuition of the Saxon Chronicle. X 
14—1051. Ingulph*s History of the Monastery of Croyland. 
6-1114. William, a monk of Malmsbury, in two works, 
entitled ; The Acts of the Kings of England^ and 
The Acts of English Pontiffs. 
•6-1138. Henry, Archdeacon of Huntmgdon, History of 

England, in eight hooks. 
►6—1203. Roger, of Hoveden, Annals, in two parts. 
•7-1259. Matthew Paris, a monk of St. Albans, History 

of England. 
10—1272. William Rishanger, a monk of St. Albans, 

continuation of the same. 
'8—1361. Various authors, who wrote at or near the time. 
H— 1503. The original Registers of the ArchUshops in 

part, and cotemporary authors in part. 
)3— 1790. Registers of the Archbishops. These have been 
continued down, but as the American succes- 
sion begins at that date, it was not deemed ex- 
pedient to enlarge the list. 
From this account, it will be seen that we rely entirely 
)n what may be considered cotemporaneous authorities, 
i that these have been preserved to us in so many 

Dis. Sax. Chron. pp. 295-359. t lb. pp. 79-135> 363-3^7. 

lb. pp. 399-409. 
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ways, and by such widely different means, that there is, hu- 
manly speaking, no possibility of mistake. It will also be 
seen, that it is an easy matter to tr^ce the consecrations of 
the consecrators, through nearly the whole line of Arch- 
bishops. 

The Canons of the Church of England, from the earliest 
ages to the present time, have required three Bishops to be 
present at the consecration of another Bishop ; and the con- 
secrator was to be the Metropolitan of the Province, or some 
Bishop designated by him, or, in case of a vacancy, desig- 
nated by the King. Consequently, when consecrations have 
been made by the Archbishop of Canterbury, it has not been 
generally customary to name him; whereas, when others 
have been the consecrators, they have generally been men- 
tioned. A single instance, out of many, will serve as an 
example. Thus Hovedon, speaking of the consecrations of 
WcJceUn of Winchester, and SUgand of Sussex, says : ^' The 
Archbishop of Canterbury having been deposed, and the 
Archbishop of York being dead, they were consecrated by 
Armenfrid, Bishop of Seduni," &c. 

33, (1,) Atjgtjstine, consecrated by Virgilius, twenty-fourth 
596. Bishop of Aries, assisted by ^herius, thirty-first 

Bishop of Lyons, A. D. 596 ; died May 26, 
605.* 

34, (2,) Lawrence, consecrated by Augustine to be his sue- 
605. cesser, Mellitus and Justus being the assisting Bish- 
ops ; died Feb. 2, 619.t 

35, (3,) Mellitus, consecrated Bishop of London by Augus- 



• Bd. i. 27, 28. Hen. Hunt iii. 184. Wend. i. 45. GaU. Chris. I 
540 ; iv. 35. Malms. L 111. 

t Bd. ii. 4. Ann. Phlesr. 26. Hen. Hunt. iii. 187. Wend. i. 109. 
Malms, i. IIL 
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tine, 604 ; translated to Canterbury, Feb. 619 ; died 
April 25, 624.* 

4,) Justus, consecrated Bishop of Rochester by Augus- 
tine, 604 ; translated to Canterbury, April, 624 ; 
died Nov. 10, 633.t 

5,) HoNORius, consecrated by Paulinus, Archbishop of 
York, 634, (Paulinus having been consecrated by 
Justus, July 21, 625 ;X) died Sept. 30, 653.§ 
Vacancy eighteen months. || 

6,) Adeodatus, or Deusdedit, consecrated by Ithamar, 
Bishop of Rochester, March 26, 654, (Ithamar hav- 
ing been consecrated by Honorius, 644 ;ir) died 
July 14, 664.** 

Vacancy three years, eight months, and fifteen days, 
— during which time Wilfrid of York exercised a 
provisional oversight.ff 

7,) Theodore, of Tarsus, in Cilicia, consecrated by 
Vitalian, seventy-sixth Bishop of Rome, March 26, 
668 ; died Sept. 16, 690. tt 

3,) Birth wald, elected July 1, 692 ; consecrated June 
29, 693, by Godwin, forty-second Bishop of Lyons, 
then Metropolitan of Gaul ; died January 8, 731. §§ 

d. ii. 3, 7. Ann. Phleg. 24, 26. Hen. Hunt iii. 187 Wend. i. 

Malms, i. 111. 

i. iii. 8. Ann. Phleg. 24. Hen. Hunt. iii. 187. Wend. i. 104. 

i. i. 111. 

1. ii. 3, 8. Paulinus died Oct 10, 644. Bd. iii. 14. 

1. ii. 9. Ann. Phleg. 27, 28. Hen. Hunt. iii. 189. Wend. i. 149. 

. i. 111. II God. PraBS. Ang. 40. IT Bd. in. 14. 

Id. iii. 20. Ann. Phleg. 33. Malms, i. Ill, 132. Wend. i. 149. 

W. iii. 28; iv. 2 ; v. 19. 

Id. iv. 1 ; V. 8. Ann. Phleg. 40. Malms, i. 111. Wend. i. 160. 

W. V. 8. Ann. Phleg. 47. Malms, i. 112. Wend. i. 185-188 

MSS. read Walliarum, (WaleSy) instead of Galliarem, (Gaul,) 

B latter, we think, is the true reading. See Gall. Chris, iv. 50. 
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41, (0,) Tatwime, consecrated June 10, 731, by Daniel^ 
731. Bishop of Winchester; Ingauld, Bishop of Lon- 
don ; Aldwin, Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry ; 
and Aldwulf, Bishop of Rochester — all of whom 

« had been consecrated by Birthwald and his suffira* 

gans ; died January 31, 734.* 

42, (10,) NoTHELM, consecrated, 735, by the Bishops of the 
735. Province of Canterbury — ^then being Aldwulf of 

Rochester, Ingauld of London, Aldwin of Lich- 
field, and Daniel of Winchester, who had been 
consecrated by Birthwald and his suffragans ; and 
Sigifrid of Seolsy, (Chichester,) and Alwich of 
Sidnacester, (Lincoln,) who had been consecrated 
by Tatwin and his sufiragans.f 

43, (11,) CuTHBERT, consecrated by Nothelm and his suffra- 
742. gans. Bishop of Hereford, 736 ; translated to Can- 
terbury, 742 ; died 7604 

44, (12,) Bregwin, consecrated on the feast of St. Michael's, 
760. Sept. 29, 760, by the Bishops of the Province of 

Canterbury — ^then being Aldwulf of Sidnacester, 
(Lincoln,) Hemel of Lichfield, Tidfrid of Dun- 
wich, (Norwich,) Totta of Dorchester, (Lincoln,) 
and Werebert of Leicester ; he died 762. § 

45, (18,) Lambert, or, as other manuscripts read, Jambert, 
763. or Anbriht, consecrated by Paul, ninety-fourth 

Bishop of Rome, 763 ; died 790. || 

• Bd. v. 18, 23. Ann. Fhleg. 50-53. Malms, i. 112, 139; il 136. 
Hen. Hunt. iy. 194. Wend. i. 219. Hov. i. 230. Ingulph. 485. 

t Bd. V. 23. Ann. Phleg. 54. Hen. Hunt iv. 198. Malms, i- H^. 
Hov. i. 830. Wend. i. 225. * 

t Ann. Phleg. 55. Malms, i. 112. Hen. Hunt. iv. 196. Hov. I ^ 
Wend. i. 327. 

i Ann. Phleg. 59. Malms, i. 113. Hov. i. 231. Wend. i. 336. 

11 Ann. Phleg. 60. Malms, i. 113. Hov. i. 231. Wend. i. 236. 
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I,) ^THELRED I., consecrated by Lambert and. bis 
suffragans, Bishop of Winchester, 780 ; translated 
to Canterbury, July 21, 793 ; died 803.* 

»,) WuLFRED, consecrated by Leo IIL, ninety-seventh 
Bishop of Rome, 803 ; died 830-1 

i,) Theogild, or Feogild, elected May 7 ; consecrated 
June 9, 830, by the Bishops of the Province of Can- 
terbury — ^then being Osmund of London, Herewin 
of Lichfield, Cedd of Hereford, Adelstan of Schire- 
bourne, (Salisbury,) Humbert of Elmham, (Nor- 
wich,) Godwin of Rochester ; all of whom had 
been consecrated by Wulfred and his suffragans. 
He died Aug. 30. 830.:!: 

',) Ceolnoth, consecrated by the same Bishops, Sept* 
830 ; died 870.§ 

,) ^Ethelred IL, consecrated by Ceolnoth and his 
suffragans, Bishop of Winchester, 862 ; translated 
to Canterbury, 871 ; died June 30, 889. || 

,) Phlegmund, " chosen of God, and by all his holy 
people, Archbishop of Canterbury," consecrated 
by Formosus, Bishop of Oporto, one hundred and 
twelfth Bishop of Rome, 891 ; died 923.11 

,) Athelm, or Adelm, consecrated by Phlegmund 



I. Phleg. 65. Malms, i. 113. Hen. Hunt iy. 197. Ingulph. 
end. i. 236. 

. Phleg. 69. Malms, i. 113. Hoy. i. 236. Ingulph. 486. 
251. 

. Phleg. 72. 

.Phleg. 73. Malms, i. 113. Hen. Hunt. iy. 198. Hoy. i. 198 
488-492. Weiid. i. 277. 

. Phleg. 80. Malms, i. 113 ; ii. 137. Wend. i. 312. Hoy. L 
rroneously printed, 233, in Ed. 1594. 

I. Phleg. 90. Malms, i. 113. Hen. Hunt. y. 201. Hoy. i. 24L 
354. 
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015. and his suffragans, Bishop of Wells, 005; sx 

other Bishops heing consecrated at the same time, 
— Frithstan, to Winchester ; Adelstan, to Wilton, 
(Salisbury;) Werstan, to Sherboume, (Salisbury;) 
Edulf, to Devon, (Exeter;) Bemegul, to Seolsy, 
(Chichester;) Kenulf, to Dorchester, (Lincoln.) 
He died 024.* 

53, (21,) WuLFELM, consecrated by Athelm and his suffra- 
024. gansy Bishop of Wells, 015 ; translated to Canter- 
bury, 024 ; died 034.t 

54, (22,) Odo Severus, consecrated by Athelm and his suf- 
041. fragans. Bishop of Wilton, 020 ; translated to Can- 
terbury, 034 ; died July 4, 058.!^ 

55, (23,) DuNSTAM, consecrated by pdo and his suffragans, 
050. Bishop of Worcester, 057 ; translated to London, 

058, and thence to Canterbury, 050; died May 
10, 088.§ 

56, (24,) .^HALGAR, consecrated by Dunstan and his sufra- 
088. gans. Bishop of Seolsy, (Chichester,) May 6, 980; 

translated to Canterbury, 088 ; died 080. || 

57, (25,) SiRicus, consecrated by Dunstaa and his suffra- 
080. gans, Bishop of Wiltshire, 086 ; translated to Can- 

terbury, 080 ; died Oct. 28, 005.ir 

• Malms, i. 113; iL 144. De Gest Reg. ii. 26. Hoy. l 242. In- 
gulph. 494. Wend. i. 372. 

t Ann. Dunst 114. Malms, i. 113 ; ii. 144. Wend. i. 380. 
Malms, i. 114 ; u. 141. Hov. i. 142. Ingulph. 499. Wend. 1 383, 
391. 

^ Ann. Dunst. 114. Malms, i. 114 ; ii. 141. Hoy. I 244. Ingolpb* 
501,502. Wend. i. 408, 425. 

II Dis. Sax. Chr. 271. Malms, i. 115 ; il 146. Hen. Hont y. 305. 
Hoy. i. 245. Wend. i. 426. 

H Ann. Elf. 271. Malms, i. 115 ; ii. 142 Hen. Hunt y. 205. Hot- 
i. 245. Wend. i. 426. 
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6,) Alurictts, or Alfric, consecrated by Siricus and 
his suffragans, Bishop of Wiltshire, 990; trans- 
lated to Canterbury, 996 ; died 1005.* 

7,) Elphgge, consecrated by Dunstan, Bishop of Win- 
chester, Nov. 14, 983 ; translated to Canterbury, 
1005 ; murdered April 19, 1012.t 

(8,) Living, or Leoning Elskan, consecrated by Alfric 
and his suffragans, Bishop of Wells, about 1001 ; 
translated to Canterbury, 1013 ; died 1020.:|: 

9,) Agelnoth, or iEthelnot, consecrated Nov. 13,' 
1020, by Wulstan, Archbishop of York, assisted 
by the Bishops of the Province of Canterbury — 
then being Ethelric of Chichester, Alfsius of Win- 
chester, Birthwold of Salisbury, Etheric of Lich- 
field, all consecrated by the Archbishops of Can- 
terbury ; and several others, the precise date of 
whose consecration is not known. He died Oct. 
30, 1038.§ 

0,) Elfric, or, as it is usually written, Edsin, Edsius, 
and Elsin, consecrated by Living and his suffra- 
gans, Bishop of Winchester, 1015 ; translated to 
Canterbury, 1038; died Oct. 28, 1050. || 

1,) Robert Gemeticensis, or Robert Norman, conse 
crated by Elfric and his suffragans, Bishop of Lon. 



a. Elf. 273. Malms, i. 115 ; ii. 142. Hen. Hunt y. 205. Hov 

Wend. i. 426. 

tt. Elf. 277. Malms, i. 115. Hen. Hunt. vi. 207. Hov. i. 246. 
Vend. i. 437, 440. 
1. Elf. 284. Malms, i. 116 ; ii. 144. Hen. Hnnt vi 207. Hoy. 

Wend. i. 463. 

1. Elf. 421. Ann. Stig. 450. Malms, i. 116. Hen. Hunt. vi. 
[ov. i. 205. Ingulph. 508. Wend. i. 463. 
a. Stig. 423. Malms, i. 116 ; u. 140. Hen. Hnnt vi 209. Hov. 

Wend. i. 476. 

26 
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don, 1044 ; translated to Canterbury, 1050 ; ex- 
pelled from his See, 1052.* 

64, (32,) Stigand, consecrated by Elfiric and his suffragans, 
1052. Bishop of Hehnsham, 1040 ; translated to Win. 

Chester, 1045, and to Canterbury, 1052, Robert 
being still living; suspended, 1062; deposed 

lOTO.f 

65, (33,) Lanfranc, consecrated August 29, 1070, by Wil- 
1070. liam of London, Siward of Rochester, Wakelin of 

Winchester, Herfast of Norwich, Walter of Here- 
ford, Giso of Bath and Wells, Herman of Salis- 
bury, and Stigand of Chichester ; those absent con- 
secrating by their legates. Of these, WUUam had 
been (K)nsecrated by Robert and his suffragans; 
Wakelin and Stigcmd^ by Armenfrid, Bishop of Se- 
duni, in Gaul, assisted by the Bishops of the Pro- 
vince of Canterbury ; WdUer and Giio, by Nicho- 
las II., Bishop of Florence, and 153d Bishop of 
Rome ; Herman^ by Siward, assistant to EHfiric and 
consecrated by him ; Siward, by Stigand, and Her- 
fast, by some of the Bishops of the Province of 
Canterbury, after the suspension of Stigand. He 
died May 28, 1089.^: 

66, (34,) Anselm, consecrated December 4, 1093, by Tho- 
1093. mas of York, assisted by the Bishops of the Prov- 
ince of Canterbury — ^Wakelin of Winchester, Wul- 
stan of Worcester, Maurice of London, Robert of 
Chester, Gundulph of Rochester, Robert of Lich- 

* Ann. Wuls. 306. Malms, i. 116; ii. 135. Hen. Hunt. tL 209. 
Hov. L252. Wend. i. 486. 

t Ann. Wuls. 319. Ann. Stig. 430. Malms. L 116 ; U. 136, 140. 
Hen. Hunt vi. 209. Hoy. i. 255. Wend. L 483. 

t Ann. Wuls. 324. Ann. Osb. 446. Malms, i 117 ; ii. 136, 140. 
Hen. Hunt yi. 209. Hoy. i. 255. Wend. ii. 8, 36. Mat Par. 7. 
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field, Osmund of Salisbury, Grodfrey of Chichester, 
and John of Bath and Wells ; — ^Wakelin having 
been consecrated as above stated; Wulstan, by 
Aldred of York, who was consecrated by Robert 
of Canterbury, and the others by Lanfranc. He 
died March 22, 1109.* 

67, (35,) RoDTJLPH, or Ralph, consecrated Bishop of Roches- 
1114. ter, August 11, 1108, elected Archbishop April 

26, 1114, installed July 27, 1115; died Oct. 20, 
1122. He was consecrated by Anselm, assisted 
by William of Winchester, Radulph of Chichester, 
and Richard of London ; all of whom had been 
consecrated by Anselm and his suf&agans.f 

68, (36,) William Corhelly nominated by the King Feb. 2, 
1123. 1123, consecrated March 19, 1123; died Novem- 
ber, 1136 ; the consecration being by William of 
Winchester, Emulf of Rochester, Bernard of Wales, 
(St. David's,) and Roger of Salisbury : — William 
and Roger having been consecrated by Anselm, 

- assisted by Gerard of York, Robert of Lincoln, 
John of Bath, Herbert of Norwich, Robert of Ches- 

• ter, Ralph of Chichester, and Ranulf of Durham ; — 
Gerard, both Roberts, John and Herbert, having 
been consecrated by Anselm and his suffragans ; 
and Ranulf, by Thomas of York, who was conse- 
crated by Lanfranc and his suffragans, — Emulf 
and Bernard, by Rodulph and his suffragans.:}: 

69, (37,) Theobald, elected by the Bishops of England, as- 



* Ann. Nich. 371, 390. Malms, i. 124. Hen. Hunt 213. Hov. L266. 
Wend. i. 44, 185. Mat. Par. 18. 

t Ann. Nich. 392. Malms, i. 131, 133, 146. Hen. Hunt vu. 317. 
Hov. 270. Wend. ii. 184, 192. Mat Par. 63, 65. 

X Ann. Remald. 414. Hen. Hunt. vii. 219. Hov. i. 271, 273. Wend, 
ii. 193, 194. Mat. Par. 63, 66, 69. 
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. 1138. sembled in Council, in the city of London, at Christ- 
mas, 1138, consecrated at the same time by Alben, 
Bishop of Ostia, assisted by the Bishops present at 
the Council; died April 18, 1161; — the Bishops 
then being, Turstan of York, consecrated by Ca- 
lixtus II., Bishop of Vienne, and 160th Bishop of 
Rome ; Roger of Salisbury, Henry of Winchester, 
Nigel of Ely, Roger of Coventry, Simon of Wor- 
cester, Robert of Hereford, Sifirid of Chichester, 
and Gunfrid of Durham, who were consecrated by 
William Corbell and his suffiragans, and Alexan- 
der of Lincoln, who had been consecrated by An- 
selm and his suffiragans.* 

70^ (38,) Thomas d Beckett elected by the clergy and people 

.1162. of the Province of Canterbury, consecrated Trinity 
Sunday, 1162, by Henry of Winchester, who had 
been consecrated by William and his suffragans, 
assisted by the other Bishops of the Province of 
Canterbury, — ^then being, Walter of Rochester, 
Gilbert of Hereford, GeofTry of St. Asaph's, Joce- 
lin of Salisbury, William of Norwich, who had 
been consecrated by Theobold and his suffragans ; 
Hugo of Durham, consecrated by Anastasius IV., 
Bishop of Sabina, and 166th Bishop of Rome ; Bar- 
tholomew of Exeter, consecrated by Walter of 
Rochester, assisted by other Bishops ; and Hilary 
of Chichester, the date of whose consecration is 
unknown.f 

71, (39,) Richard, elected by the Bishops oj the Province 



» Ann. Remald. 414. Hen. Hunt 293. Hov. i. 271-277. Wend, 
ii. 203-225. Mat. Par. 60-77. 

t Hov. 281, 282. Wend. u. 225^92, Mat Par. 76-98. Chwn, 
Lich. Whar, i. 110. 
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t 

1174. of Canterbury, July 6, 1174; consecrated by Al- 
exander III., 168th Bishop of Rome, 1174; died 
Feb. 16, 1184.* 

72, (40,) Baldwin Fordensis, consecrated by Richard and 
1184. his suffragans, Bishop of Worcester, August 10, 

1180 ; translated to Canterbury, December 2, 1184 ; 
died llOO.j 

73, (41,) Reginald Fitz-Joceline, consecrated by Richard at 
1191. Rome, June 23, 1174, Bishop of Bath and Wells, 

the Archbishop of Tarentasia being present and 
assisting; elected to Canterbury, December 5, 
1191, but died in a few days after his election.:!: 

74, (42,) Hubert Walter, consecrated by Baldwin and his 
1193. ^suffragans. Bishop of Salisbury, November 1, 

1189; translated to Canterbury, May 30, 1193; 
died 1205.§ 

75, (43,) Stephen Langton, consecrated by Innocent III., 
1207. 174th Bishop of Rome, June 27, 1207 ; died July 

9, 1228.11 

76, (44,) Richard WethersfieM, consecrated June 5, 1229, 
1229, by Henry of Rochester, assisted by the other 

Bishops of the Province of Canterbury — then be- 
ing Hugh of Lincoln, Hugh of Hereford, Geoffry 
of Ely, Thomas of Norwich, William of Exeter, 
and Ralph of Chichester, who had been conse- 
crated by Stephen and his suffragans; Peter of 
Winchester, who had been consecrated by the 

* Hov. ii. 307, 308. Wend. ii. 370-411. Mat. Par. 127, 129. Chron. 
Lich. Whar. i. 111. 

t Hov. ii. 355. Wend. ii. 409 ; iii. 34. Mat Par. 140-142. 

X Hoy. 307, 308, 405. Wend. ii. 370 ; iii. 54. Mat Par. 127, 167. 
God. 369. 

^ Hov. ii. 377, 415. Wend. iii. 13, 183. Mat Par. 154, 160. 

II Wend. iii. 212 ; iv. 170. Mat. Par. 222. Can. Lich. Whar. L 115. 

26* 
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Bishop at Rome ; Alexander of Lichfield ai 
entry, consecrated by Honorius III., 175th 
of Rome ; Joceline of Bath and Wells, cons 
by William of London, (who had been cons 
by Hubert ;) Robert of Salisbury, consecr 
Alexander of Lichfield and Coventry ; an 
liam of Worcester, (the date of whose cc 
tion is unknown.)* 

77, (45,) Edhumd, consecrated April 2, 1234,. by 
1234. Niger of London, assisted by Henry of N 

Hugh of Lincoln, Hugh of Hereford, Tho 
Norwich, William of Exeter, Ralph of Chi 
Peter of Winchester, Alexander of Lichfi< 
Coventry, Joceline of Bath and Welli 
of Salisbury, and William of Worcester 
named ; and Hugh of Ely, who, with Ri 
London, were consecrated at the same time, 
the same persons, as Richard of Canterbui 
died 1240.t 

78, (46,) Boniface, elected 1242 ; consecrated by I 
1245. IV., 178th Bishop of Rome, at a council 

Lyons, 1245. He died August 10, 1275.:] 

79, (47,) Robert Kirlwarhy, consecrated February 2 
1272. by William Britten, or Button, Bishop of B 

Wells, assisted by the Bishops of the I 
of Canterbury — William having been cons 
by Celestine V., Bishop of Sabina, anc 
Bishop of Rome ; — the other Bishops the: 
Lawrence of Rochester, Roger of Lichfi- 



• Wend. iv. 185-226. Mat. Par. 197^63. Chron. Lich. 
115. Ann. Ecc. Rof. Whar. i. 347. 
t Wend. iv. 267. Mat Par. 363-545. Chron. Lich. Whar. 
t Mat Par. 850-960. Chron. Lich. Whar. i. 115. Guth. L 
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Coventry, Walter of Exeter, Richard Benedict of 
Lincoln, Nicholas of Ely, Robert of Salisbury, 
who had been consecrated by Boniface and his 
suffragans ; John of Hereford, and Roger of Nor- 
wich, the date of whose consecration is not cer- 
tainly known; — Hugh of Ely, Richard of St. 
David's, and Henry of London, who were canon- 
ically incompetent to join in the consecration, 
having been suspended by Boniface, and not yet 
restored — ^being also present. He was made Car- 
dinal of Oporto, and resigned his Archbishopric, 
1277.* 
^, (46,) John Feckham, consecrated by Nicholas III., 166th 
1278. Bishop of Rome, 1276 ; died 1294.t 
91, (49,) Robert Winchelsey, consecrated by Suabino, a 
1294. Cardinal Bishop, September 12, 1294; died 

1313.t 
©2, (50,) Walter Reynold, consecrated by Robert and his 
1313. suffragans. Bishop of Worcester, October 13, 
1308 ; translated to Canterbury, October 24, 
1313 ; died 1328.§ 

83, (51,) Simon Mepham, consecrated by John XXII. Bishop 
1328. of Oporto, 194th Bishop of Rome, September 26, 

1328; died October 14, 1332.|| 

84, (52,) John Stratford, consecrated Bishop of Winchester, 
1333. by Cardinal Vitali, Archbishop of Albanense, June 

* Mat. Par. 1008. Guth. i. 259, 291. Rapin, i. 354. 

t Ann. Way. 232, in Guth. ii. 261, 264. Stowe, Chron. 200. God. 
100. 

X Chron. Lich. Whar. i. 117. Guth. ii. 264, 268. Ush. MSS. 

^ God. 103, 105, 462. Stowe, 229. Guth. ii. 269, 273. Rym. iil 
439, 454. 

II Can. Lich. Whar. i. 118. God. 105. Stowe, 231. Guth. ii. 273,4. 
Hard. yii. 1857. 
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26, 1828; translated to Canterbury, December. 6, 
1833 ; died 1348.* 
85, (53,) Thomas Bradioarddney consecrated by Bertrand, 
1349. a Cardinal Bisbop, July 19, 1349; died same 

year.f 
66, (54,) Simon IsUpy consecrated January 13, 1349, by 
1349. Rodolph Stratford, Bishop of London; William 
Edendon, Bishop of Winchester ; and John Thors- 
by. Bishop of St. David's; — Rodolph having been 
consecrated March 12, 1339, William, May 14, 
1846, and John, September 23, 1347, by John 
Stratford and his suffragans. He died 13664 

87, (55,) Simon Langham, consecrated by Islip and his suf- 
1366. fragans, Bishop of Ely, March 19, 1362 ; trans- 

lated to Canterbury, November 4, 1366 ; made 
Bishop of Prseneste, and died, 1367.§ 

88, (56,) William WittUsey, consecrated by Islip and his 
1368. suffragans. Bishop of Rochester, Feb. 6, 1361^ 

translated to Worcester, 1362, and to Canterbury, 
Oct. 5, 1368; died 1375. || 

89, (57,) Simon Sudbury, consecrated by Islip and his suf- 
1375. fragans, Bishop of London, March 30, 1362 ; 

translated to Canterbury, May 4, 1375 ; mur- 
dered 1381.ir 

90, (58,) William Courtnay, consecrated by Wittlesey and 
1381. his suffragans, Bishop of Hereford, 1369; trans- 



* Rym. iv. 583. God. 110. t God. 111. Stowe, 247. 

X Chron. Lich. Whar. i. 119. God. 58, 113, 185, 265, 581. Stowe, 
266. Guth. ii. 281, 284. 

§ God. 115, 265. Guth. ii. 284, 5. 

II Reg. Wit. 1. God. 532. Rym. vi. 596. Stowe, 270. Guth. 
ii. 286. 

IT Reg. Sud. 1. Hard. vii. 1887. Stowe, 287. Guth. 286, 311. 
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lated to London, 1370, and thence to Canterbury, 
1381 ; died August 1, 1396.* 

91, (59,) Thomas Arundel, consecrated by Wittlesey, Bish- 
1396. op of Ely, April 6, 1375; translated to York, 

April 3, 1388, and thence to Canterbury, Oct. 13, 
1396 ; died Feb. 20, 1414.t 

92, (60,) Henry CMchely, consecrated June 12, 1409, Bishop 
1414. of St. David's, by Gregory XII., Bishop of Venice, — 

Patriarch of Jerusalem, and 203d Bishop of Rome ; 
translated to Canterbury, May 5, 1414 ; died 1443.| 

93, (61,) John Stafford^ consecrated May 17, 1425, by Chi- 
1443. chely and his sufiragans, Bishop of Bath and Wells ; 

translated to Canterbury, May 3, 1443 ; died 1452.§ 

94, (62,) John Kemp, consecrated July 6, 1419, by Chichely 
1452. and his suffragans. Bishop of Rochester ; translated 

to Chichester, March 2, 1420, thence to York, April 
8, 1421, and thence to Canterbury, Aug. 12, 1452; 
died 1454.11 

95, (63,) Thomas Bourcher, consecrated May 15, 1435, by 
1454. Chichely and his suffragans, Bishop of Worcester ; 

translated to Ely, Dec. 20, 1443, and thence to 
Canterbury, April 22, 1454 ; died 1486.1 

96, (64,) John Morton, consecrated Jan. 31, 1478, by Bour- 
1486. cher and his suffragans, Bishop of Ely ; translated 

to Canterbury, Oct. 6, 1486; died Oct., 1501.** 

* Reg. Court. 324. Stowe, 294, 313. Guth. 648. Hard. vii. 1889. 

t Can. Lich. Whar. i. 122. Rym. vii. 537. God. 266. Hard. vii. 
1923. Stowe, 344. Guth. ii. 454. 

t Reg. Chich. i. 2. Stowe, 344, 383. 

4 Reg. Chich. i. 38. God. 127. Stowe, 383, 396. 

II Reg. Chich. ii. 23, 32. Reg. Kemp. 210. God. 692. Stowe, 396, 398. 

T Reg. Chich. ii. 52. Reg. Staff. 13. God. 129. Stowe, 398, 471. 
Hard. ix. 1376. 

»♦ Hist. Ely in God. 131. Stowe, 471, 482. Hard, ix 15J7. 
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07, (65,) HsiniT Dean, consecrated by Morton and his snf^ 
1501. fragans, Bishop of Bangor, 1406; translated to 

Salisbury, 1500, and thence to Canterbury, 1501;^ 
died Feb. 16, 1503.* 

08, (66,) William Warham, consecrated by Dean and his 
1503. suffragans. Bishop of London, Sept. 30, or Oct. 1, 

1502 ; translated to Canterbury, July 2, 1503 ; died 

August 23, 1532.t 
This brings us down to the predecessor of Archbishop 
Cranmer. From that time to the present, we shall give the 
names of the conseorators of each consecrator, in order to 
give our readers the means of judging for themselves, how 
idle are the objections made to the succession^ and how un- 
founded are all pretences of a break in it. We give inmie- 
diately under the name of the Bishop, reference to the origi- 
nal Register where the consecration is recorded ; and imme- 
diately under that, the various dioceses to which the several 
Bishops mentioned, have been translated. It will be seen 
from this list, that we do not trace our succession through 
Cranmer's successor, Cardinal Pole4 We give, therefore, his 

* God. 132, 625. Stowe, 482, 484. 

t Whar. i. 124 God. 132, 190. Hard. ix. 1918. Burn. 1 168. 

t Sdccesbion of A&ohbisbop Polb. 

No record, M. Griffith, 

No record. John White, 

No record, Richard Pate, 

No record, Tho. GoldweU, 

No record. Step. Gardiner, f Ed. Bonner, 

No record. John Stokesly , > Nich. Heath, 
No record, John Hilsey, S I 

No record. Step. Gardiner, ^ Ed. Bonner, '^ ' 

No record, John Stokesly, >Nich. Heath, 

No record, John Hilsey, 7 

No record, John Stokesly, l 



No record, John Hilsey, I 

Tho. Cranmer, ) WohnHodgskin, 

Wm. Rugg, ^Rob. Parfew, J 

John Capon, 
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ccession, so far as it can be traced, from which it appears, 
at the only one of his consecrators whose sucoeasion can 
) traced historically, traces it through Hodgskina, oae of the 
msecrators of his successor, Matthew Parker. But inas- 
luch as only three Bishops are necessary to the regular 
msecration of a Bishop, and inasmuch as there have often 
sen more than this number engaged in the consecration 
r the Bi^ops of England, we shall give the names of only 
iree. 

Among the persons mentioned as consecrators of English 
lishops, consecrated previous to Standish, are Robert Sher- 
ourne, consecrated Bishop of St. Davids, 1505 ; translated 
Chichester, 1508 ;* John Fisher, (Cardinal,) consecrated 
bishop of Rochester, 1504 ^f Cuthbert Tunstall, consecrated 
bishop of Durham, 1530 ;X Nicholas West, consecrated Bish- 
p of Ely, by Archbishop Warham, 1515.§ 



Mme qf Bitkep. 

1, Henry Standish, 
War. Reg. 21. 



2, John Voysey, 
War. Reg. 22. 



), John Longland, 
War. Reg. 23. 



Diocese. Onueeratan. 

St. Asaph, July 6, 1715. 

Warham, Canterbury. 
Sherbom, Chichester. 
John Young, Tit. Bp. 

Exeter, Nov. 6, 1715. 

Warham. 
John Rochester. 
Thomas Leighlin. 

Lincoln, May 5, 1721. 
Warham. 
Fisher, (Cardinal.) 
John Exeter, 2. 



* Reg. War. 12. t Rich. God. Roffen. Aim. 1504. 

t Rich. God. Dunehn. Ann. 1530. § Reg War. 19. 
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4, Thomas Cranmbr, 99 from St. John, (67) Archbyx>p of 
Canterbury, Canterbury, Maroh 30, 1583. 

Cran. Reg. 4. John Lincoln, 3. 

John Exeter, 2. 
Henry St. Asaph, 1. 

5, John Capon, Bangor, April 19, 1534. 

or Salcott, Thomas Canterbury, 4. 

Cran. Reg. 162. John Lincoln, 3. 

Christopher Sidon. 

6, Hugh Latimer, Worcester, 1535. 

Lam. Reg. 173. Names cf Cofuecraiori 9U 

given. 

7, William Rugg, Norwich, 1536. 
or Repps. lb. 

Lam. Reg. 200, 212. 

8, Robert Parfew, -^t. Asaph, July 2, 1536. 

or Wharton, Thomas Canterbury, 4. 

Cran. ^g. 197. John Bangor, 5. 

Hereford, 1554. William Norwich, 7,. 

9, John Hilsey, Rochester, 1536. 

Names consec. not given* 

10, John Hodgskin, Bedford, Dec. 9, 1537. 
Cran. Reg. 203, 204. John (Stokely) London. 

John Rochester, 9. 
Robert St. Asaph, 8. 

11, Henry Holbeach, Bristol, March 24, 1537. 
Cran. Reg. 215. John Rochester, 9. 

Rochester, 1544. Hugh Worcester, 6. 

Lincoln, 1547. Robert St. Asaph, 8. 

12, Nicholas Ridley, Rochester, Sept. 5, 1547. 
Cran. Reg. 321. Henry Lincoln, 11. 

London, 1550. John Bedford, 10. 

Thomas Sidon. 
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3, Miles Coverdale, Exeter, Aug. 30, 1551. 

Cran. Reg. 334. Thomas Canterbury, 4. 

Nicholas London, 12. 

John Bedford, 10. 

I, John Scory, Rochester, Aug. 30, 1551. 

Cran. Reg. 333. Thomas Canterbury, 4. 

Chichester, 1551. Nicholas London, 12. 

Hereford, 1559. John Bedford, 10. 

Reginald Pole, 100 from St. John, (68) Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

>, Matthew Parker, 101 from St. John, (69) Archbi^p of 

Canterbury, Canterbury, Dec. 17, 1559. 

Park. Reg. 10. John Hereford, 14. 

John Bedford, 10. 

Miles Exeter, 13. 

William Barlow.* 

* Ab the Jesuits endeavor to invalidate the consecration of Parker, 
'Cause we are unable to trace historically the succession of Barlow, one 

the consecratois, it will be well to state the facts in detail, in regard 

him. 

William Barlow, Doctor and Professor of Divinity, and Prior of the 
uions regular of Bisham, was elected Bishop of St. Asaph, by royal 
^ense, dated January 7, 1525, 27th Henry VIII. The royal assent 
ing given, February 22d, he was consecrated and confirmed in his See 
' the Archbishop, February 23 d. Richard Rawlins, the eightieth Bishop 

St David's, having died on the eighteenth of February, 1535, Barlow 
^ translated to that See in the month of April following, which, as the 
ar began at the Vernal Equinox, was early in 1536. The Archbish- 
ops act of consecration is dated April 21, 1536, 28th Henry VIII. 
^illiam Knight, the forty-fifth Bishop of Bath and Wells, died Sept 
^ 1547, and Barlow was again translated by virtue of letters patent 

Edward VI., dated Feb. 3, 1548. He continued Bishop of Bath and 
'^elis till the accession of Mary, when he fled to Germany, and con- 
lued to live there in poverty and exile till he was recalled by Eliza- 
'th. During the eighteen years 0f his Episcopate in the Sees of St. 

27 
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16, Edmund Grindal, 102 from St. John, (70) Archbishop 
of Canterbury, London, Dec. 21, 1559. 

Par. Reg. 18. Matthew Canterbury, 15. 

York, 1570. John Hereford, 14. 

Canterbury, 1573. John Bedford, 10. 

17, Edwin Sandes, Worcester, Dec. 21, 155^ 
Par: Reg. 32. Matthew Canterbury, 15. 

London, 1570. John Hereford, 14. 

York, 1576. John Bedford, 10. 

David and Bath and Wells, he was present and assistin|r at the eoon- 
cration of Arthur Bulkly, Bishop of Bangor, Feb. 19, 1541. John Chiii- 
tophenon, the forty-first Bishop of Chichester, died Jannary litor3di 
1557-8, and Barlow was elected his soccessor ; bat as Cardinal Pole 
died Nov. 17, 1558, the same day on which Queen Mary died, the See 
of Canterbury was vacant, and consequently there coold be no coofinDt- 
tion of Barlow's election by the Metropolitan, as the law required. For 
this reason, in Elizabeth's commission to consecrate Parker, dated Dec 
6, 3d Eliz., (1559,) he is styled *< William Bailow, sometime Iiord Bishop 
of Bath and WeUs, now elect of Chichester." The consecration of P^- 
ker took place Dec 17, 1559. The royal assent was given to the elec- 
tion of Barlow, Dec. 18, 1559, and on the 20th of December, he reettted 
the confirmation of the Archbishop. The temporalities were restored to 
him on the 33d of March, following, or the beginning of the new year* 
He held the See of Chichester till his death, which took place Ango^ 
13th, 1568. It may also be added, on the question of the eanonioabiees 
of Al^. Parker's consecration, that all the consecrations m the time of 
Maiy were uncononical, having been made by authority of the Bishop 
of Rome, whose authority had been renounced by the Synodsof the An* 
glican Church. Consequently, these had no canonical right to coosecnte 
any Bishop in England. The Bishops, therefore, who alone could ca- 
nonically consecrate Parker, were Salisbury of Thetford, Barlow, late of 
Chichester, Hodgskins of Bedford, Bonner of London, Thiriby of£ly> 
Kitchen of Llandaff, Coverdale, late of Exeter, Scory, late of Bath and 
Wells. Of these, Bonner and Thirlby were incapacitated, having been 
concerned in the murder of their metropolitan, Cranmer. The remain- 
der assented to the consecration, anc^four of them performed it 
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8, Thomaa Young, 
Par. Reg. 54. 

I'ork, 1560. 

9, Robert Home, 
Par. Reg. 86. 



Dioeete, 

St. David's, Jan. 21, 1560. 

Matthew Canterbury, 15. 

Edmund London, 16. 

John Bedford, 10. 
Winchester, Feb. 16, 1560. " 

Matthew Canterbury, 15. 

Thomas St. Dnrid's, 18. 

Edmund London, 16. 
Rochester, April 15, 1575. 

Edmund Canterbury, 16. 

Edwin London, 17. 

Robert Winchester, 19. 
London, March 24, 1576. 

Edmund Canterbury, 16. 

Edwin York, 17. 

John Rochester, 20. 

12, John Whitgift, 103 from St. John, (71) Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Worcester, April 21, 1577. 

Grind. Reg. 34. Edmund Canterbury, 16. 

Canterbury, 1563. John London, 21. ^ 

Robert Winchester, 19. 

13, John Young, Rochester, March 16, 1577. 



0, John Piers, 
Grind. Reg. 17. 

Salisbury, 1575. 
York, 1588. 

1, John Aylmer, 
Grind. Reg. 27. 



Grind. Reg. 43. 



t4, Richard Fletcher, Bristol, 
Whit. Reg. 62. 
Worcester, 1593. 
London, 1594. 
25, Richard Vaughan, Bangor, 
Whit. Reg. 71. 
Chester, 1597. 
London, 1604. 



Edmund Canterbury, 16. 
John London, 21. 
John Salisbury, 20. 

Dec. 14, 1589. 
John Canterbury, 22. 
John London, 21. 
John Rochester, 23. 

June 25, 1595. 
John Canterbury, 22. 
Richard London, 24. 
John Rochester, 23. 
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26, Anthony Watson, Chichester, Aug. 15, 1596. 
Whit. Reg. 90. John Canterbury, 22. 

John Rochester, 23. 
Richard Bangor, 25. 

27, Richard Bancroft, 104 from St. John, (72) Archbisb 
of Canterbury, London, May 8, 1597. 

Whit. Reg. 82. John Canterbury, 22. 

Canterbury, 1604. John Rochester^ 23. 

Richard Bangour, 25. 

28, William Barlow, Rochester, June 30, 1605. 
Banc. Reg. 85. Richard Canterbury^ 2^ 

Linboln, 1606. Richard London, 25. 

Anthony Chichester, 26 

29, Launoelot Andrews, Chichester, Nov. 3, 1605. 
Banc. Reg. 42. Richard Canterbury, 21 

Ely, 1609. Richard London, 25. 

Winchester, 1618. William Rochester, 28. 

80, James Montague, Bath and Wells, April 17> 1608. 
Banc. Reg. 68. Richard Canterbury, 21 

William Rochester, 28. 
Launcelot Chichester, 2 

31, Riohard Neyle, Rochester, Oct. 9, 1609. 
Banc. Reg. 83. Richard Canterbury, 21 

Coventry, 1610. Launcelot Chichester, 2 

Lincoln, 1613. James Bath and Wetls, J 

Durham, 1617. 
Winchester, 1627. 

32, George Abbott, 105 from St. John, (73) Archbishop 
Canterbury, Lichfield, Dec. 3, 1609. 

Banc. Reg. 96. Richard Canterbury, 27 

London, 1609. Launcelot Ely, 29. 

Canterbury, 1611. Richard Rochester, 31, 
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^3, Samuel Harsnet, Chichester, Dec. 3, 1609. 

Banc. Reg. 102. Richard Canterbury, 27. 

Norwich, 1619. Launcelot Ely, 29. 

York, 1628. Richard Rochester, 81. 

4, John Buckeridge, Rochester, June 9, 1611. 



Abb. Reg. i. 26. 
Ely, 1628. 

t*, John King, 
Abb. Reg. i. 28. 



London, 



S Nicholas Felton, Bristol, 
Abb. Reg. i. 93. 
Ely, 1619. 



$, Greorge Monteigne, Lincoln, 
Abb. Reg. i. 105. 
London, 1621. 



7, John Howson, Oxford, 

Durham, 1621. 



^8, John Williams, 
Abb. Reg. ii. 62. 
York, 1641. 



Lincoln, 



George Canterbury, 32^ 
Launcelot Ely, 29. 
Richard Coventry, 81. 

Sept. 8, 1611. 
Greorge Canterbury, 32. 
Richard Coventry, 81. 
John Rochester, 34. 

Dec. 14, 1617. 
Greorge Canterbury, 32. 
John Rochester, 84. 
Launcelot Ely, 29. 
Mark, Archbishop SpalatrQ. 

Dec. 14, 1617. 
Greorge Canterbury, 32. 
John Rochester, 34. 
John London, 34*. 
Mark, ArchUshop SpatfOro, 

May 9, 1619. 
George Canterbury, 32. 
John Rochester, 84. 
Nicholas Ely, 35. 

Nov. 11, 1621. 
Greorge Londcxiy 86. 
Nicholas Ely, 35. 
John Oxford, 37. 
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89, William Laud, 106 from St. John, (74) Archbishop 
Canterbury, St. David's, Nov. 18, 1621. 



\ 



K 



Abb. Reg. ii. 69. 
Bath and Wells, 1627. 
London, 1628. 
Canterbury, 1633. 

40, Robert Wright, Bristol, 
Abb. Reg. ii. 85. 
Coventry, 1632. 



George London, 86. 
Nicholas Ely, 85. 
John Oxford, 87. 



41, Joseph Hall, 
Abb. Reg. ii. 114. 



Exeter, 



March 28, 1622. 
George Canterbury, 32. 
John Lincoln, 88. 
Launcelot Winchester, 29 

Dec. 23, 1627. 
Gveorge London, 86. 
John Rochester, 84. 
Richard Durham, 81. 

Rochester, Sept. 7, 1628. 

George Canterbury, 82. 
Richard Winchester, 31. 
John Ely, 34. 

Feb. 7, 1629. 
George Canterbury, 36. 
Samuel York, 33. 
Walter Bath and Wells, 42. 

44, William Juxon, 107 from St. John, (75) Archbishop of 
Canterbury, London, Oct. 7, 1633. 

Laud. Reg. i. 18. William Canterbury, 39. 

Canterbury, 1660. Richard York, 31. 

John Rochester, 43. 

45, Matthew Wren, Hereford, March 8, 1634. 
Laud. Reg. i. 44. William Canterbury, 39. 

Norwich, 1635. Walter Winchester, 42. 

Ely, 1688. Joseph Exeter, 41. 



42, Walter Curl, 
Abb. Reg. u. 156. 

Bath and Wells, 1629. 
Winchester, 1632. 

43, John Bowie, Rochester, 
Abb. Reg. iii. 17. 
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46, Robert Skinner, Bristol, Jan. 15, 1636. 
Laud. Reg. i. 66. • William Canterbury, 39. 

Oxford, 1640. William London, 44. 

Worcester, 1663. Matthew Norwich, 45. 

47, Brian Duppa, Chichester, June 17, 1638. 
Laud. Reg. ii. 46. William Canterbury, 39. 

Salisbury, 1641. Robert Coventry, 40. 

Winchester, 1660. Matthew Ely, 45. 

48, Accepted Freewen, Lichfield and Coventry, April, 1643. 
Wood Ath. Oxon. ii. 1147. John York, 38. 

York, 1660. Robert Oxford, 46. 

Brian Salisbury, 47. 
From the death of Charles L, in January, 1648-9, to the 
restoration of Charles II., in 1660, Sir Bdward Hyde, after- 
wards Earl of Clarendon, was, under Providence, the prop 
and stay of the fallen Episcopacy. The last consecration in 
England, before the subversion of the iponarchy, took place 
in 1643 ; and at the time of the Bang's execution there were 
but twenty Bishops living. Of these, eleven died before the 
restoration. With good reason, therefore, did Sir Edward 
express himself in the following manner, in his correspond- 
ence with Dr. John Barwick : << I will not mention the age 
of the consecrators, though it hath put me into many a 
fright. If I were a Presbyterian, I should hope to spin out 
the time till all the Bishops were dead. I do wish, in all 
eveits, that the succession were provided for. The con- 
spiracies to destroy it are very evident, and if there can be 
no combination to preserve it, it must expire. I do assure 
you, the names of all the Bishops who are alive, and their 
several ages, are as well known at Rome as in England ; 
and both the Papist and Freshyierian value themselves very 
much, upon computing in how few years the Church of Eng- 
land must expire. Grod knows it will be almost a miracle. 
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if the winter doth not take away half the Bishops that are 
left alive," dec. dec. In consequence of these earnest es>- 
pressions of alarm, authority was obtained in 1659, fion^ 
Charles II., then at Brussels, nominating for consecration^ 
Dr. Hammond, Dr. Sheldon, Dr. Lany or Lancy, Dr. Fem^^s 
and Dr. Walton. But the restoration of the King and th — 
re-establishment of the Church rendered this measure ui^ 
necessary. Of the nine Bishojfe then restored, one died imt 
1662, one in 1663, one in 1664, one in 1665, one in 1666E 
one in 1667, one in 1669, and two in 1670.* 

Jfamt tff BUhtp. Dioeeae. Cmueeratara. 

49, Gilbert Sheldon, 108 from St. John, (76) Archbisho][<4 
of Canterbury, London, Oct. 18, 1660. 

Jux. Reg. 208. Brian Winchester, 47. 

Canterbury, 1663. Accepted York, 48. 

Matthew Ely, 45. 

50, Humphrey Hinchman, Salisbury, Oct. 18, 1660. 



Jux. Reg. 208. 
London, 1663. 

51, Greorge Morley, 
Jux. Reg. 208. 

Winchester, 1662. 

52, Seth Ward, 
Jux. Reg. 302. 

Salisbury, 1667. 

53, John Dolben, 
Shel. Reg. 6. 

York, 1683. 



Brian Winchester, 47. 

Accepted York, 48. 

Matthew Ely, 45. 
Worcester, Oct. 18, 1660. 

Brian Winchester, 47. 

Accepted York, 48. 

Matthew Ely, 45. 
Exeter, July 20, 1662. 

Gilbert London, 49. 

George Winchester, 51. 

Humphrey Salisbury, 50. 
Rochester, Nov. 25, 1666. 

Gilbert Canterbury, 49. 

Humphrey London, 50. 

George Winchester, 51. 



* Mason's Vine. Trans. Pref. § 31. p. IxzL 
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54, Peter Mewes, 
' Shel. Reg. 108. 
Winchester, 1684. 



55, Henry Compton, Oxford, 
Shel. Reg. 128. 
London, 1675. 



Dioeet9» Conteerators, 

Bath and Wells, Feb. 9, 1672. 

Gilbert Canterbury, 49. 
Humphrey London, 50. 
John Rochester,^5d. 

Dec. 6, 1746. 
Gilbert Canterbury, 49. 
Seth Salisbury, 52. 
John Rochester, 53. 
^B> William Bancroft, 109 from St. John, (77) Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Canterbury, Jan. 27, 1677. 

Henry London, 55. 
Seth Salisbury, 52. 
John Rochester, 53. 
St. Asaph, Oct. 3, 1680. 

William Canterbury, 56. 
Henry London, 55. 
John Rochester, 53. 
Rochester, Nov. 2, 1684. 

William Canterbury, 56. 
Henry London, 55. 
Seth Salisbury, 52. 
^9, Jonathan Trelawney, Bristol, Nov. 8, 1685. 

Sane. Reg. 142. William Canterbury, 56. 

Exeter, 1689. Henry London, 55. 

♦ Winchester, 1707. Peter Winchester, 54. 

60, Gilbert Burnett, Salisbury, March 31, 1689. 
Sane. Reg. 190. Henry London, 55. 

William St. Asaph, 57. 
Peter Winchester, 54. 

61, John Hough, Oxford, May 11, 1690. 
Reg. Dean and Chap. Cant. 25. Henry London, 55. 

Coventry, 1669. William St. Asaph, 57. 

Worcester, 1717. Peter Winchester, 54. 



Sane. Reg. 7. 



^•^, William Lloyd, 
Sane. Reg. 43. 
Coventry, 1692. 
Worcester, 1699. 
>Q, Thomas Spratt, 
Sane. Reg. 102. 
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62, John TiLLonoH, 110 from St. John, (78) Archhishop of 
Canterbury, Canterbury, May 21, 1691. 

Till. Reg. 0. Peter Winchester, 54. 

William St. Asaph, 57. 
Gilbert Salisbury, 60. 

63, Thomas Tenison, 111 from St. John, (79) Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Lincoln, Jan. 10, 1691. 

Till. Reg. 95. 
Canterbury, 1694. 



64, John Evans, 
Ten. Reg. i. 58. 
Meath, 1715. 



John Canterbury, 62. 
Henry London, 55. 
Gilbert Salisbury, 60. 

Bangor, Jan. 4, 1701. 

Thomas Canterbury, 63. 
Henry London, 55. 
Gilbert Salisbury, 60. 

65, William Wake, 112 from St. John, (80) Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Lincoln, Oct. 21, 1705. 

Ten. Reg. i. 100. Thomas Canterbury, 63. 

Henry London, 55. 
Gilbert Salisbury, 60. 

Gloucester, Jan. 16, 1714. 

Gilbert Salisbury, 60. 
John Coventry, 61. 
John Bangor, 64. 

67, John Pottee, 113 from St. John, (81) Archbishop,of 
Canterbury, Oxford, May*15, 1715. 

Ten. Reg. i. 176. Jonathan Winchester, 59. 



Canterbury, 1715. 

66, Richard Willis, 
Ten. Reg. i. 146. 
Salisbury, 1721. 
Winchester, 1723. 



Canterbury, 1737. 

68, Edmund Gibson, 
Wake Reg. i. 21. 
London, 1723. 



William Lincoln, 65. 
Richard Gloucester, 66. 

Lincoln, Feb. 12, 1715. 

William Canterbury, 65. 
Jonathan Winchester, 59. 
Richard Gloucester, 66. 
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69, Joseph Wilcooks, Gloucester, Dec. 3, 1721. 
Wake Reg. i. 113. William Canterbury, 65. 

Rochester, 1731. Richard Salisbury, 66. 

Edmund Lincoln, 68. 

70, Richard Reynolds, Bangor, Dec. 3, 1721. 
Wake Reg. i. 104. William Canterbury, 65. 

Lincoln, 1723. Richard Salisbury, 66. 

Edmund Lincoln, 68. 

^1, Thomas Tanner, St. Asaph, Jan. 23, 1731. 

Wake Reg. li. 92. William Canterbury, 65. 

Edmund London, 68. 
Joseph Roche^r, 69. 

^2, Nicholas Clagett, St. David's, Jan. 23, 1731. 

Wake Reg. ii. 100. William Canterbury, 65. 

Exeter, 1743. Edmund London, 68. 

Joseph Rochester, 69. 

i'S, Martin Benson, Gloucester, Jan. 19, 1734. 
Wake Reg. ii. 153. Edmund London, 68. 

John Oxford, 67. 
Joseph Rochester, 69. 

74, Thomas Secker, 116 from St. John, (84) Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Bristol, Jan. 19, 1734. 

Wake Reg. ii. 163. Edmund London, 68. 

Oxford, 1737. ' John Oxford, 67. 

Canterbury, 1758. Joseph Rochester, 69. 

75, Thomas Herring, 114 from St. John, (82) Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Bangor, Jan. -15, 1737. 

Pot. Reg. 41 . John Canterbury, 67. 

York, 1743. Nicholas St. David's, 72. 

Canterbury, 1747. Joseph Rochester, 69. 
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76, Joseph Butler, 
Pot. Reg. 68. 
Durham, 1750. 



Bristol, 



Dec. 3, 1738. 
John Canterbury, 67. 
Joseph Rochester, 69. 
Nicholas St. David's, TZ 



77, Edward Willes, St. David's, Jan. 2, 1742. 

Pot. Reg. 114. John Canterbury, 67. 

Bath and Wells, 1743. Joseph Rochester, 69. 

Richard Lincoln, 70. 

78, Matthew Hutton, 115 from St. John, (88) Archbish(# 
of Canterbury^ Bangor, Nov. 13, 1748. 

Pot. Reg. 146. Joseph Rochester, 69.. 

York, 1747. Nicholas Exeter, 72. 

Canterbury, 1757. Joseph Bristol, 76. 



79, John Thomas, 
Pot. Reg. 169. 

Salisbury, 1757. 
Winchester, 1757. 

80, Richard Trevor, 
Pot. Reg. 190. 

Durham, 1752. 

81, Zachary jPearce, 
Herr. Reg. 38. 

Rochester, 1756. 



Lincoln, April 1, 1744. 

John Canterbury, 67. 
Joseph Rochester, 69. 
Martin Gloucester, 78. 

St. David's, April 1, 1744. 

John Canterbury, 67. 
Joseph Rochester, 69. 
Martin Gloucester, 73. 

Bangor, Feb. 2, 1747. 

Thomad Canterbury, 75. 
Joseph Rochester, 69. 
Martin Gloucester, 73. 



82, Robert Hay Drummond, St. Asaph, April 24, 1748. 
Her. Reg. 65. Thomas Canterbury, 75. 

Salisbury, 1761. Joseph Rochester, 69. 

York, 1761. Martin Gloucester, 73. 
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Bishop, Dioeeae, Cotueeratart. 

RICK CoRNWALLis, 117 from St. John, (85) Archbish- 
Janterbury, Lichfield and Coventry, Feb. 18, 1749. 



g. 121. 
bury, 1768. 



Thomas Canterbury, 75. 
Joseph Rochester, 69. 
Martin Gloucester, 73. 



Johnson, 


Gloucester, Dec. 10, 1752. 


g. i7i. 




Thomas Canterbury, 75. 


ster, 1759. 




Joseph Rochester, 69. 
Zachary Bangor, 81. 


id Keene, 


Chester, 


March 22, 1752. 


g. 154. 




Thomas Ccuiterbury, 75. 


771. 




Joseph Durham, 76. 
Frederick Lichfield, 88. 


[ume. 


Bristol, 


July 4, 1756. 


g. 244. 




Thomas Oxford, 74. 


, 1758. 




Zachary Rochester, 81. 


iry, 1766. 




Edmund Chester, 85. 


Igerton, 


Bangor, 


July 4, 1756.. 


y. 255. 




Thomas Oxford, 74. 


ry, 1768. 




Zachary Rochester, 81. 


m, 1771. 




Edmund Chester, 85. 


d Terrick, 


Peterborough, June 3, 1757. 


•g. 42. 




Matthew Canterbury, 78. 


I, 1764. 




EdmuxKl Chester, 85. 
John Bristol, 86. 


Younge, 


Bristol, 


June 29, 1758. 


}g. 30. 




Thomas Canterbury, 74. 


3h, 1761. 




Zachary Rochester, 81. 
John Oxford, 86. 


Lowth, 


St. David 


's, June 15, 1766. 


jg. 235. 




Thomas Canterbury, 74. 


, 1766. 


28 


Richard London, 88. 
Edw. Bath and Wells, 77. 
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91, Charles Moss, St. David's, Nov. 30, 1766. 
Seek. Reg. 261. Richard London, 86. 

Bath and Wells, 1774. John Winchester, 79. 

Edw. Bath and Wells, H- 

92, Shute Barrington, Llandafi; Oct. 1, 1769. 

Com. Reg. 82. Frederick Canterbury, B^* 

Durham, 1791. Richard London, 88. 

Zachary Rochester, 81.^ 

93, John Hinchclifie, Peterborough, Dec. 17, 1769. 
Com. Reg. 93. Frederick Canterbury, 

Richard London, 88. 
John Winchester, 79. 

94, William Markham, Chester, Feb. 17, 1771. 
Com. Reg. 113. Robert York, 82. 

York, 1777. Richard Durham, 80. 

James Worcester, 84. 

95, John Thomas, Rochester, Nov. 13, 1774. 
Com. Reg. 171. Richard London, 88. 

Philip Norwich, 89. 
Shute Llandaff, 92. 

96, John Moore, 118 from St. John, (86) Archbishop o^ 
Canterbury, Bangor, Feb. 12, 1775. 

Cora. Reg. 204. Frederick Canterbury, 83- 

Canterbury, 1783. Edmund Ely, 85. 

Robert Oxford, 90. 

97, Beilby Porteus, Chester, Feb. 9, 1777. 
Com. Reg. 25. William York, 94. 

London, 1787. John Durham, 87. 

Shute Llandaff, 92. 
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airr' 



' BUhop. Diocese. Cnuecraton. 

1 WHITE, Pennsylvania, Feb. 4, 1787. 
Reg. 33. John Canterbury, 06. 

William York, 94. 

Chas. Bath and Wells, 91. 

John Peterborough, 93. 
PROVOOST, New York, Feb. 4, 1787. 
Reg. 33. John Canterbury, 96. 

William York, 94. 

Chas. Bath and Wells, 91. 

John Peterborough, 93. 
fADISON, Virginia, Sept. 19, 1790. 
Reg. 192. ^ John Canterbury, 96. 

Beilby London, 97- 

John Rochester, 95. 

from the facts already detailed, thtft Augustine 
succession back through Irenseus to St. John, and 
tly our succession properly comes from that source, 
ccession of the later Bishops may be traced through 
the Bishops of Rome, if desired. Thus Theodore, 
h Archbishop of Canterbury, was consecrated by 
of Rome, and filled the Arch-Episcopal chair, from 
3, twenty-five years. Those Bishops, therefore, 
consecrated by him in England, could trace their 
, through him, back to St. Peter, and through those 
ed him in consecrating, back to St. John. Now in 
three Bishops were consecrated in the Diocese of 
and Coventry ; two in the Diocese of London ; tv>o 
cese of Helham, now Norwich ; four in the Dio- 
Kjhester ; two in the Diocese of Winchester ; three 
Dcese of Worcester ; and perhaps others in other 
consequently, all the ancient Dioceses of Canter- 
; have been filled with Bishops who could trace 
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their succession in both of these ways, and henoe, all subse- 
quent Bishops must be able to do the same. 

The successor of Theodore, — ^Birthwald, was consecrated 
by Grodwin, according to some manuscripts, Metropolitan 
Bishop of Walliarum, ( WdUa^ but according to others of 
Galliarum, {GauL,^ The latter is generally supposed to be 
the most probable, as Godwin was at that time Archbishop 
of Lyons, to which the Archiepiscopate had been removed 
from Aries, which was the source from whence the Anglo- 
Saxon Bishops had originally derived their orders — Aries 
having received its Episcopate from Ephesus and St. John. 
But if Wales be the true reading, it will be seen that the 
Bishops of that country traced their succession to Jerusalem 
and St. John. Birthwald filled the Arch-Episcopal See 
thirty-nine years, from 693 to 732, in which time there were 
consecrated for the Diocese of Lincoln, Udo Bishops, ont in 
Lichfield and Coventry ; ofM in London ; one in Bjochester; 
iwo in Salisbury ; one in Winchester ; one in Worcester, and 
probably others. All the Bishops in the Province of Canter- 
bury, subsequent to the time of Birthwald, must, therefore, 
have been able to trace their succession through him to Jeru- 
salem and St. James, and through those who assisted him in 
consecrating, to St. John and to St. Peter. 

Again, Theobald, the thirty -seventh Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, was consecrated by Albert, Bishop of Ostia ; and during 
his Episcopate there were consecrated one Bishop each, in 
the Dioceses of St. David's, Hereford, Lincoln, Norwich, Sa- 
lisbury ; two Bishops each in the Dioceses of Ely, Llandaft 
London, Rochester, and Worcester. There have also been 

T - - - ----- -- -- -- .. _ . . ■ ■ ^ ^ ^^ - ^ ■-* 

* Odoceus, third Bishop of Llandaff, was conseerated by Theodore 
of Canterbury, the predecessor of Birthwald, and the successor of Odo- 
ceus was Ubilwin, which might have been mistaken for Godwin, by tb9 
copyists. 
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several other consecrations by foreign Bishops, as, Robert 
Winchelsy, forty-ninth Archbishop, by Suabino, John Strat- 
ford, fifty-second Archbishop, by Vitali, and Thomas Brad- 
wardine, fifty-third Archbishop, by Bertrand, all Cardinal 
Bishops, so that the succession may be traced in a great 
variety of ways. 

There is one other foreign Bishop that deserves notice. 
In 1617, Mark A. de Dominis, the Archbishop of Spalatro, a 
Church in communion with the See of Rome, assisted in the 
consecration of Nicholas Felton and George Monteigne, and 
these assisted in the consecration of so many other Bishops, 
that since 1633, there has not been a Bishop consecrated in 
England that could not trace his succession to the Archbish- 
ops of Spalatro, and thence back to the Apostles. Conse- 
quently, if there had been any break in the succession before 
that time, we should now have a valid succession. 

There was also a commingling of the Saxon and British 
lines, whether Birthwald was consecrated in France or Wales. 
Cead, the second Archbishop of York, and subsequently Bishop 
of the Mercians, was consecrated by Wine, Bishop of the 
West-Saxons, assisted by two British Bishops, — Wine himself 
having been consecrated in France. And Cead must have 
aided Theodore in the consecration of other Bishops, as the 
canonical number could not be made without him. 

II. SUCCESSION FROM JERUSALEM. 

At whatever age Christianity was first introduced into 
Britain, whether in the first century, as we shall see in the 
course of the work is probable, or, as others suppose, at a still 
later period, it was preached by Greek missionaries. This 
is evident from the fact, that the old Greek and British 
historians relate the same occurrences, in regard to that 
primitive period, so similarly, that both must have derived 
their knowledge from the same source, or from the records 

28* 
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of contemporaneous historians. The British Litai^ was 
also of Eastern origin, and unlike that of Rome. Their ec- 
clesiastical rites were also those of the East, and not of the 
West, notwithstanding there was frequent intercourse be- 
tween the Churches of Rome and Britain. The conquest of 
the Britains by the Saxons, and their entire subjugation, has 
rendered it necessary for us to depend mostly upon foreign 
and Saxon writers for the history of the British Church. 
From these materials, Archbishop Usher,* and Bishop Stil- 
lingfleet,'!' have drawn the following facts. 

In the year 624 or 626, February 20, Honorius, the seyen- 
tieth Bishop of Rome, issued a Bull, in which it is stated as 
a well-known fact in history, that Lucius, a British King, in 
the second century, granted certain privileges to the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge ; and in the antiquities of Cambridge, in 
the somewhat doubtful Annals of Burton, A. D. 141, this is 
said to have been done for the reason that Christianity had 
beea faithfully preached there. It is also said in the- old 
Register of LlandafT, that Lucius sent an embassy to Romei 
and that Elvanus was consecrated Bishop by Eleutherus^ 
the twelfth Bishop of Rome."j: The names of the earliest 
British Bishops have not generally been preserved, but the 
following Archbishops of London have come down to us, but 
whether they form the full line, is uncertain. 

1. Theanus, who founded St. Peter's Church, Comhill, 
died about 187.§ 

2. Elvanus, consecrated by Eleutherus, twelfUi Bishop of 
Rome.jl 

8. Cadoc, or Cadar. 



* Britann. Eccles. Antiq., quarto, Dublin, 1629. t Orig. BritanD. 

t Mod. Angl. vol. III. p. 188. 

§ Joe. Fum. Lib. Epis. Brit in Ush. Primor. p. 67. 

II Reg. Lland. in. Mod. Ang. vol. III. p. 186. 
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4. Obinus. 

5. Conanus. 

6. Palladius. 

7. Stephanus, suffered martyrdom, Sept. 17, A. D. 303. 

8. Iltutus, or Restitutus, one of the three British Bishops 
present at the Council of Aries, A. D. 312, or 314. 

9. Theodwin, or Dedwin. 

10. Theodred. 

11. Hilary. 

12. Guidelinus. 

13. Vodin, slain by Hengist, the Dane. 

14. Theonus, consecrated Bishop of Gloucester, translated 
to London, fled from the Saxons, A. D. 587, and with the 
great body of his clergy, accompanied by Thadioc, Arch- 
bishop of York, went and settled in Wales."^ 

Previous to this time, there had been three Archbishoprics 
in Britain — ^London, York, and Caerleon ; the two first of 
which were destroyed Iby the Saxons, and the latter trans- 
ferred to Meneva, now St. David's. Our knowledge of the 
Bbhops of this See commences some time before this. As 
early as A. D. 448, Germanus and Severus, two Bishops of 
Gaul, visited Britain, at the request of the British clergy, and 
while there consecrated several Bishops, among whom was 
Dubritius, the first Archbishop of Llandaff, and Sampson, 
Archbishop of York. The Bishops of Llandaff, therefore, are 
properly the successors of Theonus and Thadiocj" Conse- 
quently, Dubritius could trace his succession through Grerma- 
nus and the Gallican Bishops, to Ephesus, in the sameinaif^ 
ner as we have seen the Bishops of Lyons and Aries could 
trace their succession to the same source. 

About the same time, David and Eliud, also called Teliaus, 
and Patemus, three Britons, visited Jerusalem, and David 

» Mat. West A. D. 587. t Port, c. xxviu. Ann. 448. 
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was there consecrated Bishop of Meneva by the Patriarch of 
Jerusalem,'*' and A. D. 519 was made Archbishop of Wales, 
by vote of a Synod, at which all the British Bishops were 
present.f He died A. D. 544,:|: and was so famous as to be 
canonized even among the Saxon saints. David was suc- 
ceeded by Eliud,§ and Eliud by Eenoc, or Kenev.|| 

Dubritius, Bishop of Llandaif, died December 18th, 522,11 
and was succeeded by Teliaus, who accompanied David to 
Jerusalem.** His successor was Odoceus, consecrated by 
Theodore, Archbishop of Canterbury.ff The Patriarchate, 
or Arch-diocese of Meneva, (St. David's,) contained seven 
Dioceses, j::^ Six of these seven Dioceses, as they now stand, 
were formed between 450 and 600 ; (1,) St. David's, by Da- 
vid ; (2,) "Llandaff, by Dubritius ; (3,) Bangor, by Daniel, 
the origin of whose succession will hereafler be shown ; (4,) 
St. Asaph's, about A. D. 583, by Kentigem, before that time 
Bishop of Glasgow, from which he had been driven by war.§§ 
(5,) Hereford, by Putta, also Bishop of Rochester, 659, and 
translated to Hereford, 680.|||| The names of the two others 
are uncertain. The succession of the Bishops in this Arch- 
bishopric came through St. David from Jerusalem ; through 
Dubritius from Gaul and Ephesus; and through Odoceus 
from Aries and Rome. And from them, these successions 
have been spread through the whole body of English Bishops. 



* VitA k Giraldo Cambrensi, in Ussh. Prim. 474, 528. 

t VitA David, John Tinm. in Ussh. Prim. 81. StilL Ori^. 216. Girald. 
Cambb*L. i. c 5 ; L. ii. c. 1. 

t Prim. Ecc. Brit. pp. 76, 82, 526. 

§ Reg. Llandaff |I Giraldo Cambr. il 1. 

IT Ussh. Prim. 526, 527. ** lb. 83, 84, 528. 

tt Reg. Lland. and Rich. God. in loco. 

tX Bd. ii. 2. . Hov. Ann. ii. 454, 5, and Walter Convent. A. D. Il99i 
Galf. Mon. i. 12. Prim. Brit. 88-92. 

§§ John Tinm. Yit^, Kentig. in Usshur. ||I] Bd. iv. 2. 
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;ive the succession of Bishops of Jerusalem, through whom 
onsecrators of the several Bishops received their succes- 
from Graveson, Historica Ecclesiastica, Tome 0. 



Patriarchs of Jerusalem. 



JiTtme of Bithopt. 


A.D, 


'ames Alphexts, one 


i 


of the Apostles, 


35. 


Simeon, 


65. 


Justus I., 


107. 


^acheus, 


111. 


robias, 


112. 


benjamin, 


117. 


fohn, 


119. 


ifatthew, 


121. 


'hilip, 


122. 


Seneca, 


126. 


Fustus II., 


127. 


uevi, 


128. 


Sphraim, 


129. 


Joseph, 


131. 


rudas, (last Jewish 


Bishop,) 


132. 


\larcus, (first Gren 


- 


tile Bishop,) 


134. 


yassianus, 


146. 


'ublius, 


154. 


ilaxiinus I., 


159. 


ulian. 


163. 


/aius I., 


165. 


jyrmnachus, 


168. 


]Jaius II., 


170. 


ulian, 


173. 


ilaximus II., 


178. 



Aerate «f Bish9f§» A, D, 

26, Antonius. 192. 

27, Capito, 186. 

28, Valens, 191. 

29, Dolchianus, 194. 

30, Narcissus, (resign- 

ed,) 196. 

31, Dius, 200. 

32, GermaniOy 207. 

33, Gordius and Nar- 
cissus again, 211. 

34, Alexander, 237. 

35, Mazabanes, 251. 

36, H3rmen8BUS, 265. 

37, Zambdas, 298« 

38, Herman, 300. 

39, Macarius I., 310. 

40, Maximus III., 315. 

41, Cyril, (expelled by 

Arians,) 330. 

42, Herenius, 350. 
Cyril, (restored, de- 
posed again by Ari- 
ans,) 361. 

43, Hilary, (an Arian,) 364. 
Cyril, (restored, and 
died,) 379. 

44, John II., 386. 

45, Praglius, 416. 
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jff.D. 


If^mMtf Bi9kaf9. JLD 


46, Juvenal, 


424. 


54, Eustachius, 552. 


47, Anastasius, 


458. 


55, John IV., 572. 


48, Martyrius, 


478. 


56, Amos, 574-601. 


49, Salutis, 


486. 


57, Isichiusy or Isaacius, 601. 


50, Elias, 


494. 


58, Zacharius, 609. 


51, John III., who con 


- 


59, Modestus, 631. 


secrated David, 


513. 


60, Sophronius, 633-637. 


52, Peter Eleutheropo- 


When Jerusalem was taken 


Ute, 


524. 


by the Saracens, and the 


53, Marcarius U., 


544. 


Patriarchate broken up. 


Bi$ktp» ^ 8L DwUTs. 


A.D. 


Bi»k»p» ^f IJmitS^ JLB. 


52y (1,) David, conse- 


(1,) Dubritius, conse- 


crated by 5l8t Patr 


. 


crated by Geimanus, 


Jerusalem, 


519. 


of Auxerre, Lupus, 


53, (2,)Eliud, 


544. 


of Tricasse, etc. 448^ 


54, (3,) Keneva. 




(2,) TeHaus. 


55, (4,) Morvael. 




40, (3,) Odoceus, conse- 


56, (5,) Haemurier. 


• 


crated by Theodore, 


57, (6,) Elvaeth. 




of Canterbury. 


58, (7,) Gumel. 




41, (4,)Ubilwm. 


59, (8,) Lendywyth, 


712. 


42, (5,) Aldan, 720. 


60, (9,) Gomwist. 




43, (6,)Elgista. 


61, (10,) Gorwan. 




44, (7,) Lunapejus. 


62, (11,) Cledanke. 




45, (8,) Corinergen. 


63, (12,) Enyaen. 




46, (9,) Argwistil. 


64, (13,) Eludgaeth. 




47, (10,) Gurvan. 


65, (14,) Eldunen. 




48, (11,) Guodlin. 


66, (15,) Elvaoth. 




49, (12,) Edilbin. 


67, (16,) Maelscwyth. 




50, (13,) Grecielus. 


68, (17,) Madenew. 




51, (14,) Berthygwyn. 


69, (18,) Catulus, 


841. 


52, (15,) Trychean. 


70, (19,) Silvay, 


850. 


53, (16,) Elvogus. 
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ips of St. DamtTs. A, D, 

),) Navnis, 878. 

.,) Sathveni. 
t,) Diothwall. 
(,) Asser, ' 906. 

[y) Athvael. 
>,) Sampson, (last 
rchbishop,) 910. 

\,) Ruelin. 
',) Rodherch. 
I,) Elguni. 
>,) Llywarch. 
>,) Nergu. 

.,) Silhidw, 924. 

5,) Everu, 942. 

\y) Morgenai, 944. 

[,) Nathan. 
»,) Roderick. 
I,) Jevan. 
\) Argustel. 
^,) Morgenneth, 1023. 
},) Ervyn, 1039. 

),) Tramerin, 1028. 
L,) Joseph, 1055. 

ly) Bleitherd, 1061. 
J,) Sulghein, re- 
gned, 1070. 

I,) Abraham, 1076. 
Ighein again, re- 
gned, 1076. 

3,) Rythmarch. 
3,) Wilfrid. 1115. 

7,) Bernard, con- 
aerated by Arch- 



B%shop9 of UemiAf. A, D. 

54, (17,) Catgwaret. 

55, (18,) Careuhir. 

56, (19,) Nobb. 

57, (20,) Guilfrid. 

58, (21,) Nudd. 

59, (22,) Cimelianc. 

60, (23,) Libian, 929. 

61, (24,) Marchluith, 

62, (25,) Patemus. 

63, (26,) Roderick. 

64, (27,) Gogwan, 982. 

65, (28,) Bledri, 998. 

66, (29,) Joseph, 1022. 

67, (30,) Herewald, 1059. 
Vacancy four years. 

68, (31,) Urban, 1108. 

69, (32,) Uchtryd, 1139. 

70, (33,) Galfrid, 1148. 

71, (34,) Nich. ab Gwrgant. 
Vacancy ten years. 

72, (35,) W. de Salt- 

marsh. 

73, (36,) Henry, 1199. 

74, (37,) William, 1219. 

75, (38,) E. de Radnor, 1230. 
Vacancy four years. 

76, (39,) W. de Burgh, 1244. 

77, (40,) J. de la Ware, 1253. 

78, (41,) W.de Radnor, 1266. 

79, (42,) W. de Braos, 1266. 

80, (43,) J. Monmouth, 1296. 

81, (44,) J. Eaglesoliff, 1323. 

82, (45,) J. Paschall, 1347. 
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bishop of Canter- 
bury. 
09, (48,) David Fitz- 
Gerald. 

Pet. deLeia. 

Galfrid, 1198. 

6iraldCamb.ll99. 

Geofrey, 1203. 

Jorweth, 1214. 

Anselm, 1230. 

T.Wallensis,1248. 

R.deCarreu,1256. 

T. Becke, 1280. 

D. Martin, 1298. 

H. Gower, 1828. 

J. Thoresby, 1347. 

R. Brian, 1349. 

T.Falstaff, 1353. 

A.Houghton,1861. 

J. Gilbert, 1389. 

Qcy four years. 

GuydeMona,1401. 

H.Chichely, 1408. 

J. Ketterich, 1414. 

'S.Patrington,1415. 

B. Nichols, 1418. 

T. Radbone, 1433. 

W. Linwood, 1442. 

J. Langton, 1447. 

J. Delabere, 1447. 

R. Tully, 1460. 

R. Martin, 1482. 

T. Langton, 1483. 



100, 


(400 


101, 


(60,) 


102, 


(51,) 


103, 


(52,) 


104, 


(53,) 


105, 


(54,) 


106, 


(55,) 


107, 


(56,) 


108, 


(57,) 


109, 


(58,) 


110, 


(59,) 


111, 


(60,) 


112, 


(«10 


113, 


(«2,) 


114, 


(63,) 


115, 


(«4,) 

A/a/toi 


116, 


V auct 

(65,) 


117, 


(66,) 


118, 


(67,) 


119, 


(68,) 


120, 


(69,) 


121, 


(70,) 


122, 


(71r) 


123, 


(72.) 


124, 


(73.) 


125, 


(74,) 


126, 


(75,) 


127, 


(76,) 



88, (46,) R.Craddock, 1861. 

84, (47,) T. Rushook, 1383. 

85, (48,) W. Bottles- 

ham, 1386. 

86, (49,) E. Broom- 

field, 1S89. 

87, (50,)T. Winch. 

^ comb, 1398. 

88, (51,) A. Barrett, 1895. 

89, (52,) J. Buj^hill, 1896. 

90, (53,) T. Peverell, 1898. 

91, (54,) J. la Zouch, 1408. 

92, (55,) John Wells, 1425. 

93, (56,) N. Ashley, 1441. 

94, (57,) J. Hunden, 1458. 

95, (58,) John Smith, 1476. 

96, (59,) J. Marshall, 1478. 

97, (60,) J. Ingleby, 1496. 

98, (61,) M. Salley, 1500. 

99, (62,) G. de Athe- 

qua, 1516. 

100, (63,) R. Holgate, 1687. 

101, (64,) A. Kitchen, 1545. 
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128, (77,) Hugh Parry, 14«6. 

129, (78,) J. Morgan, 1496. 

130, (79,) R.Sherboume,1505. 

131, (80,) E. Vaughan, 1509. 

132, (81,) R. Rawlins, 1523. 

133, (82,) W. Barlow, 1536. 

134, (83,) R. Farrar, 1548. 

135, (84,) H. Morgan, 1553. 

This brings us down to the Reformation, since which 
time, the English succession comes through Matthew Parker 
and his associates. 

We see, from the foregoing, how the Bishops in these sev- 
eral Dioceses traced their succession, and that they could 
trace it to Jerusalem, to Rome, and to Ephesus. Now the 
early Bishops of these Dioceses were instrumental to a 
very great extent in preaching Christianity to the Saxons, 
in the West and North of England. Thus the counties of 
Chester, Nottingham, Derby, Staflford, Salop, Northampton, 
Leicester, Lincoln, Huntingdon, Rutland, Warwick, Worces- 
ter, Oxford, Gloucester, Buckingham, Bedford, Hereford, 
and part of Hertford, were converted by Finnan, Diuma, 
Oeollach, and "^rumhere, Irish and British Bishops.* York, 
X»ancaster, and most of the northern parts of England, by 
Aidan, a Bishop from the Monastery of Columbkill, in the 
island of Hii, or lona,^ originally, we believe, a part of the 
Diocese of Sodor and Mann \'\ and Essex and Middlesex, 
by Cedd, another Irish or British Bishop 4 These Bishops 
founded several Diocese^ which of course trace their origi- 
nal succession to Britisn Bishops, and in most cases, to the 
Archbishops of St. David's and Armagh. 

The Arch-Diocese of York originally included the Dio- 



• Bd. Hist iL 19-21. t Bd. Hist iii. 3-6, 17. $ Bd. ill S3. 
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oeses of York, Lindis&me, now Durham, Sodor and Mann, 
Hexham, now extinct, and all the Bishoprics of Scotland, 
until 1406.* The first Archbishop of the Saxons was Pauli- 
nua, coBiecrated by Augustine of Canterbury.'!' The second 
was Cedd, a British Bishop, fof . three years,j: who resigned 
and was appointed Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry. He 
was succeeded by Wilfrid, who was consecrated by tlie 
Archbishop of Paris, eleven other Bishops assisting him.§ 
The Bishops who assisted in the consecration of Bishops in 
the Province of York, traced their succession to the British 
Bishops, as Aidan, Finnan, and Coleman, who were ordained 
by the Bishops in the island of Hii, or Scottish Bishops who 
received their succession from Palladius.|| There is etery 
reason to suppose, however, that those Bishops who were 
ordained by Palladius, could also trace their suocessian to 
the British Bishops, as they must have assisted in the come- 
cration of the Scottish Bishops. 



JtrtkkUktp9^ Tork. 


wi.2>. 


ArtkMluftf TwHl, J. a 


1, Paulinus, 


625-044. 


12, Wimundus, 800. 


Vacancy twenty 


years. 


13, Wilferus, 854. 


2, Cead, 


664. 


14, Ethelbald, 866. 


3, Wilfrid I., 


669. 


15, Redwardus, 921. 


4, Bosa, 


677. 


16, Wulstan }., 941. 


5, St. John, of Beverly, 692. 


17, Oskitel, 9§6. 


6, Wilfrid n., 


718, 


18, Athelwold, resigned, 971. 


7, Egbert, 


730. 


19, Oswald, 971. 


8, Albert, 


767. 


20, Ethelred II., 993. 


9, Ethelred, 


780. 


21, Wulstan II., 1002. 


10, Eanbald, 


797. 


22, Alfric Puttock, 1023. 


11, Wulsius, 


812. 


23, Kinsius, 1050. 



» Patr. Brit. p. 82. t Bd. iL 9. 

X Bd. ii. 28. Dup. Hist Ecc. Script. Cent viiL p. 128. 
% Bd. iil 28. Dup. Ecc. Script Cent viii p. 128. 
I Uith. Primordia. c. 1 
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'JiH$k0p§ tif York, 


A.D. 


Idred, 


106i. 


homas I., 


1070. 


erard, 


1100. 


homas II., 


1109. 


hurstan, 


1114. 



^illiam(depriyed,) 1144. 
enry Murdac, 1147. 
William, restored, 1153. 
oger, 1154. 

Alley ten 3rears. 
K>ffiy Plantagenet, 1191. 
sancy four years. 
Salter de Grey, 1216. 
swall, 1255. 

-eoffiry de Ludham,1258. 
iTalter Giffard, 1265. 
l^m. Wickwane, 1279. 
3hn Le Romaine, 1285. 
[en. de Newark, 1296. 
'hos. Corbridge, 1299. 
Vm. de Greenfield, 1303. 
Vm. de Melton, 1316. 
iTm. de Lazouch, 1340. 
3hn Thoresby, 1354. 
.lex. Neville, 1374. 
'hos. Arundel, 1388. 
Lobert Waldby, 1397. 
Lich. Scrope, 1398. 

lenry Bo wet, 1407. 

Dhn Kemp, 1426. 

Vm. Boothe, 1452. 

^eo. Neville, 1465. 

iaurence Boothe, 1476. 



ArchbUkopt of York, Ji, D. 

54, Thos. de Rotheram, 

or Scott, • 1480. 

55, Thos. dav^e, . '^ 15QB. 

56, Chris. Bainbridge,. 1608. 

57, Thomas Wolsey^' 1614. 

58, Edward Lee, 1581. 

59, Robert Holgate, 1544. 

60, Nicholas Heath, 1656. 

61, Thomas Young, 1560. 

62, Edmund Grindal, 1570. 

63, Edwin Sandes,* 157§. 

64, John Piers, 1588. 

65, Mat. Hutton, 16M. 

66, Tobias Matthew, 1606. 

67, Greo. Monteigne, 1618. 

68, Sam. Harsnet, 1628. 

69, Richard Neyle, 1682. 

70, John Williams, 1641. 
Cromwell, vacancy 10 years. 

71, Accepted Free wen, 1660. 

72, Richard Sterne, 1664. 

73, John Dolben, 1688. 

74, Thos. Lamplugh, 1688. 

75, John Sharp, 1691. 

76, Sir Wm. Dawes, 

Bart.; 1714. 

77, Laun. Blackbume, 1724. 

78, Thomas Herring, 1745. 

79, Mat. Hutton, 1747. 

80, John Gilbert, 1757. 

81, Rob. Drummond, 1761. 

82, Wm. Markham, 1777. 

83, Edward Harcourt, 1808. 



1 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

SUCGiailON OF THB SCOTTISH, AMEBICAN, AND IBISH CHURCHES. 

It has beeti remarked, that one line of the succession of the 
Amerioan Church came through that of Scotland. This was 
also derived from the English succession, December 15, 1661, 
when Gilbert Sheldon^ Bishop of London, assisted by George 
Morley, Bishop of Worcester, Richard Sterne, Bishop of Car- 
lisle, and Hugh Lloyd, Bishop of Llandaflf, consecrated An- 
drew FairfuU, to the Diocese of Glasgow ; John Sharpe, to 
the Diocese of St. Andrews ; Robert Leightcm, to the Diocese 
of Dumblane, (translated to Glasgow, 1671 ;) and James 
Hamilton, to the Diocese of Galloway.* These oooseorBled 
other Bishops, but the original records are either lost or de- 
stroyed, until 1705. Again, February 24, 1698, the deprived 
Bishops of Peterborough, Norwich, and Ely, consecrated 
George Hickes, a Bishop of Scotland.f The Scottish suo- 
oession is as follows : — 



* Jux. Regr. 237. 

t It has been objected by some that the eonaeoration of Hidm 
was uncanonical, if not schismatical, and consequently, of donblfiil f»- 
lidity. The facts are simply these. The consecrators of Hickes had 
been doly consecrated to Sees in England, but on the accession of Wil- 
liam and Mary, were deprived of their Sees for refhsing to take the oath 
of allegiance to William and Mary, deeming themselves bound by their 
oath of fealty to James. But, though expelled firom their Sees, no act 
was done depriving them of their Episcopal character. Subsequent i» 
their expulsion from their Sees, they consecrated Hickes, a Bishop fa 
Scotland. That the consecrators of Hickes had authority to confo 
orders, is not doubted ; that there was an irregularity in their proceeding 
is also conceded. That the irregularity amounted to schism, can hardly 
be claimed. But even were it conceded, mere schism, unaccompanied 
by any errors of doctrine, or any ecclesiastical censure, would not 
vitiato his orders. — Bing. iv. 7. 7. 
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kTone of Biskopt. 

ames Sharpe, 
indrew Fairfull, 
Lobert Leighton, 



(( 



« 



ames Hamilton, 
reorge Haliburton, 
[urdoch McKenzie, 
^avid Strachan, 
ohn Patterson, 
>avid Fletcher, 
Lobert Wallace, 
reorge Wishart, 
Nivid Mitchel, 
atrick Forbes, 
Jexander Burnet, 



it 



ti 



atrick Scougal, 
.ndrew Honyman, 
[enry Guthrie, 
(William Scrogie, 
iexander Young, 

IC ti 

imes Ramsey, 
(( (( 

3hn Patterson, 



(( 



(( 



urthur Ross, 
(( (( 

Lobert Laurie, 



Dio9e8e, 

St. Andrews, 
Glasgow, 
Dumblane, 
Glasgow, 1671. 
Galloway, 
Dunkeld, 
Moray, 
Brechin, 
Ross, 
Argyle, 
The Isles, 
Edinburgh, 
Aberdeen, 
Caithness, 
Aberdeen, 
Glasgow, 1664. 
St. Andrews, 1679. 
Aberdeen, 
Orkney, 
Dunkeld, 
Argyle, 
Edinburgh, 
Ross, 1679. 
Dumblane, 
Ross, 1684. 
Galloway, 
Edinburgh, 1679. 
Glasgow, 1687. 
Argyle, 
Galloway, 1679. 
Glasgow, 1679. 
St. Andrews, 1684. 
Brechin, 
29* 



DmU, 

Dec. 15, 1661. 



(( 



« 



(( 



(( 



« 



t( 



May 7, 1662. 



it 
(( 



(( 



(€ 



€i 



it 



June 1, 1662. 



(( 



« 



1663. 



Easter, 1664. 
1664. 
1665. 
1666. 
1671. 

1673. 

1674. 



Apr. 28, 1675. 



1676 
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JVWm tff Bithap: 


DiMfM. 


Itaft. . 


M, 


William Lindsay, 


Dunkeld, 


May 1, 1677. 


26, 


James Aitkins, 


Moray, 


1677. 




a a 


Galloway, 1680. 




26, 


Andrew Wood, 


The Isles, 


1678. 




(( (( 


Caithness, 1680. 


< 


27, 


Greorge Haliburtcm, 


Brechin, 


1678. 




« u 


Aberdeen, 1682. 


4 


28, 


Andrew Bruce, 


Dunkeld, 


1679. 




(( (( 


Orkney, 1688. 


\ 


29, 


Colin Falconer, 


Argyle, 


Sept. 5, 1679. 




i( a 


Moray, 1680. 




30, 


Hector McLean, 


Argyle, 


1680. 


31, 


Archibald Graham, 


T%e Isles, 


1680. 


33, 


Robert Douglas, 


Brechin, 1682. 






U ii 


Dumblane, 1684. 


• 


88, 


Alexander Caimcroes, Brechin, 


1684. 




(( u 


trlasgow, 1684. 




34, 


lames Drummond, 


Brechin, 


Dec. 25, 1684. 


30, 


Alexander Rose, 


Moray, 


1686. 




(( « 


Edinburgh, 1687. 




36, 


John Hamilton, 


Dunkeld, 


Oct. 19, 1688. 


37, 


William Hay, 


Moray, 


1687. 


38, 


John Grordon, 


Galloway, 


Sept, 4, 1688. 






VonaeeratarB. 


30, 


John PuUarton, 


Jan. 25, 


1705. 


40, 


John Sage, 


John Glasgow, 21. 
Alex. Edinbui^h, 35. 
Robert Dumblane, 32. 


41, 


John Falconer, 


April 28 


, 1709. 






Alex. Edinburgh, 35. 






Robert Dumblane, 32. 






John Sage, 


40. 
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MM tf Biikept. Diocete. 

rchibald Campbell, 



mes Gadderar,'*' 



rthur Millar, 
''illiam Irvine, 



ivid Freebaim, 
odrew Cant, 



ezander Duncan, 



homas Rattrayjf Dunkeld, 



'^illiam Dunbar,:|: Moray, 



Qnueeraten. 

Aug. 24, 1711. 
Alex. Edinburgh, 35. 
Robert Dumblane, 32. 
John Falccmer, 41. 

Feb. 24, 1712. 
George Hiokes, p. 340. 
John Falconer, 41. 
Archibald Campbell, 42. 

Oct. 22, 1718. 
Alex. Edinburgh, 35. 
John Fullarton, 39. 
John Falconer, 41. 

Oct. 17, 1722. 
John Falconer, 41. 
Arthur Millar, 44. 
William Irvine, 45. 

1724. 
John Falconer, 41. 
William Irvine, 45. 
Arthur Millar, 44. 

June 4, 1727. 
James Gadderar, 43. 
Alexander Duncan, 48. 
Andrew Cant, 47. 

June 18, 1727. (and) 



iceptions have also been taken to the oonseoration ol Gaddentf, 

) Hickes was the chief consecratcHr. Bnl if Hickea' ordem wei* 

10 objection can be made to those of Gadderar, as the other two 

ators belonged to the College of Scotch Biahope, against whom 

ction lies. 

Hilar objections have been made to the consecration of Rattrajr^ 

I same answer applies. 

e same objection has been made to the consecration of Dvibar 
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Mme of BUhaf. Diocu*. 

51, Robert Keith, Caithness, James Gadderar, 43. 

Arthur Millar, 44. 
Thomas Rattray, 49. 

52, Robert White, Dumblane, June 24, 1735. 

Thomas Rattray, 49. 
Robert Keith, 51. 
William Dunbar, 50. 

53, William Falooner, Caithness, Sept. 10, 1741. 

Thomas Rattray, 49. 
Robert Keith, 51. 
Robert White, 52. 

54, James Rait, Brechin, Oct. 4, 1742. 

Thomas Rattray, 49. 
Robert Keith, 51. 
Robert White, 52. 

55, John Alexander, Dunkeld, Aug. 9, 1743. 

Robert Keith, 51. 
Robert White, 52. 
William Falconer, 53. 
James Rait, 54. 

56, Andrew Gerard, Aberdeen, July 17, 1747. 

Robert White, 52. 
William Falconer, 53. 
James Rait, 54. 
John Alexander, 55. 



and Keith, to which it is also added, that Millar, who bdongfed to the old 
College of Scotch Bishops, and who assisted in theh* consecration, was 
suspended by the College of Scotch Bishops for this very act Bnt the 
suspension was Buhsequent to the consecration, and could not, therefore, 
aflfect that Besides, if we allow, as was unqnestionablj done in the 
Primitive Church, that one Bishop could confer orders, though such oidi- 
nations were uncanonical, all these objections are set aside, as there was 
always one or more of the old Scotch Bishops concerned in the ordina-^ 
tion. — See Bing. iL 11. 5. 
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57, Robert Forbes, 



56, Robert Eilgour, 



59, Charles Ro^e, 



60, Arthur Petrie, Moray, 



61, John Skinner, 



Samuel Seabury, 



Ross and Caithness, June 24, 1762. 
William Falconer, 53. 
J. Alexander, 55. 
A. Grerard, 56. 

Aberdeen, Sept. 21, 1768. 
Wm. Falconer, 53. 
J. Rait, 54. 
R. Forbes, 57. 

Dumblane, Aug. 24, 1774. 
Wm. Falconer, 63. 
J. Rait, 54. 
R. Forbes, 67. 

June 27, 1777. 
Wm. Falconer, 53. 
^ J. Rait, 54. 

R. Kilgour, 58. 
C. Rose, 59. 

Aberdeen, Sept. 25, 1782. 
R. Kilgour, 58. 
C. Rose, 59. 
A. Petrie, 60. 

Connecticut, Nov. 14, 1784. 
Robert Kilgour, 58. 
Arthur Petrie, 60. 
John Skinner, 61. 



Succession of Bishops m the American Chuech. 
1, Samuel Seabury, Conn, and R. L, Nov. 14, 1784. 

SeoUi»k Bi»hcf9. 

Robert Kilgour, 58. 
Arthur Petrie, 60. 
John Skinner, 61. 
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2, William White, 110 from St. John, (86) from Augusdo. 

Pemisylvania, Feb. 4, 1787. 

John Moore, 96. 
William Markham, 94. 
Charles Moss, 91. 
John Hinchliflfe, 93. 

3, Samuel Provoost, New York, Feb. 4, 1787. 

m 

John Moore, 96. 
William Markham, 94. 
Charles Moss, 91. 
John Hinchliflfe, 93. 

4, James Madison, Virginia, Sept. 19, 1790. 

John Moore, 96. 
Beilby Porteus, 97. 
John Thomas, 95. 

5, Thomas J. Claggett, Maryland, Sept. 17, 1792. 

AmerieoM BUIuf^ 

Samuel Provoost, 3. 
Samuel Seabury, 1; 
William White, 2. 
James Madison, 4. 

6, Robert Smith, South Carolina, Sept. 13, 1795. 

William White, 2. 
Samuel Provoost, 3. 
^ James Madison, 4. 

Thomas J. Claggett, 5. 

7, Edward Bass, Massachusetts, May 7, 1797. 

William White, 2. 
Samuel Provoost, 3. 
Thomas J. Claggett, 5. 
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■M §f BUktf. Dioeett, Con»0enatr» 

graham Jarvis, Connecticut, Oct. 18, 1797. 

William White, 2. 
Samuel Provoost, 8. 
Edward Bass, 7. 

njamin Moore, New York, Sept. 11, 1801. 

William White, 2. 
Thomas J. Claggett, 5. 
Abraham Jarvis, 8. 

muel Parker, Massachusetts, Sept. 14, 1804. 

William White, 2. 
Thomas J. Claggett, 5. 
Abraham Jarvis, 8. 
Benjamin Moore, 9. 

\m H. Hobart, New York, May 29, 1811. 

ex. V. Griswold, EUistem Diocese, May 29, 1811. 

William White, 2. 
Samuel Provoost, 8. 
Abraham Jarvis, 8. 

leodore pehon, South Carolina, Oct. 15, 1819. 

William White, 2. 
Abraham Jarvis, 8. 
John H. Hobart, 11. 

ichard C. Moore, Virginia, May 18, 1814. 

William White, 2. 
John H. Hobart, 11. 
Alex. V. Griswold, 12. 
Theodore Dehon, 13. 

mes Kemp, Maryland, Sept. 1, 1814. 

William White, 2. 
John H. Hobart, 11. 
Richard C. Moore, 14. 
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Mktuaf Biaktf. 

16, John Croet, New Jeraey, Nov. 19, 1815* 

WiUiam White, 2. 
John H. Hobart, 11. 
James Kemp, 15. 

17, Nathaniel Bowen, South Carolina, Oct. 8, 1818. 

WilUam White, 2. 
John H. Hobart, 11. 
• James Kemp, 15. 
John Croes, 16. 

18, Philander Chase, Ohio, Feb. 11, 1819. 

Illinois, 1881. WilUam White, 2. 

John H. Hobart, 11. 
James Kemp, 15. 
John Croes, 16. 

19, Thomas C. Brownell, Connecticut, Oct. 27, 1819. 

WilUam White, 2. 
John H. Hobart, 11. 
Alex. V. Griswold, 12. 

20, John S. Ravenscroft, North Carolina, May 22, 1823. 

William White, 2. 
Alex. V. Griswold, 12. 
James Kemp, 15. 
John Croes, 16. 
Nathaniel Bowen, 17. 
Thomas C. Browneii, 19. 

21, Henry U. Onderdonk, Pennsylvania, Ort. 25, 1827. 

(Assistant.) William White, 2. 

John H. Hobart, 11. 
James Kemp, 15. 
John Croes, 16. 
Nathaniel Bowen, 17. 
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William Meade, Virginia, August 19, 1829. 

William White, 2. 

John H. Hohart, 11. 

Alex. V. Griswold, 12. 

Richard C. Moore, 14. 

John Croes, 16. 

Thomas C. Brownell, 19. 

Henry U. Onderdonk, 21. 
William M. Stone, Maryland, Oct. 21, 1830. 

William White, 2. 

Richard C. Moore, 14. 

Henry U. Onderdonk, 21. 

William Meade, 22. 
Benj. T. Onderdonk, New York, Nov. 26, 1830. 

William White, 2. 

Thomas C. Brownell, 19. 

Henry U. Onderdonk, 21. 
Levi S. Ives, North Carolina, Sept. 22, 1831. 

William White, 2. 

Henry U. Onderdonk, 21. 

Benj. T. Onderdonk, 24. 
John H. Hopkins, Vermont, Oct. 31, 1832. 

William White, 2. 

Alex. V. Griswold, 12. 

Nathaniel Bowen, 17. 
Benjamin B. Smith, Kentucky^ Oct. 31, 1832. 

William White, 2. 

Thomas C. Brownell, 19. 

Henry U. Onderdonk, 21, 
Charles P. M'llvaine, Ohio, Oct. 31, 1832. 

William White, 2. 

Alex. V. Griswold, 12. 

William Meade, 22. 
80 



i 
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JMmm ^i Bitktp. J>UetM» Cam$9and$r§. 

29, George W. Doane, New Jerney, Oct. 81, 1832. . 

William White, 2. 
Benj. T. Onderdonk, 24. 
Levi S. Ives, 25. 

30, James H. Otey, Tennessee, Jan. 14, 1884. 

William White, 2. 
Henry U. Onderdonk, 21. 
Benj. T. Onderdonk, 24. 
Geoi^e W. Doane, 29. 

31, Jackson Kemper, Missouri and Ind. Sept. 25, 1835. 

William White, 2. 
Richard C. Moore, 14. 
Philander Chase, 18. 
Henry U. Onderdonk, 21. 
Benj. T. Onderdonk, 24. 
Benjamin B. Smith, 27. 
George W. Doane, 29. 

32, Samuel A. M'Coskry, Michigan, July 7, 1836. 

Henry U. Onderdonk, 21. 
George W. Doane, 29. 
Jackson Kemper, 81. 

33, Leonidas Polk, Arkansas, Dec. 9, 1838. 
Louisiana, 1841. William Meade, 22. 

^ Benjamin B. Smith, 27. 

Charles P. M^Hvame, 28. 
James H. Otey, 80. 

34, Wm. H. De Lancey, Western New York, May 9, 1889. 

Alex. V. Griswold, 12. 
Henry U. Onderdonk, 21. 
Benj. T. Onderdonk, 24. 
George W. Doane, 29. 
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ffawu tf Btahnff, Dtoeete, 

yhris. E. Gadsden, South Carolina, June 21, 1840. 

Alex. V. Griswold, 12. 
George W. Doane, 29. 
Samuel A. M'Coskry, 32. 

^m. R. Whittingham, Maryland, Sept. 17, 1840. 

Alex. V. Griswold, 12. 
Richard C. Moore, 14. 
Benj. T. Onderdonk, 24» 
George W. Doane, 29. 



Stephen Elliott, 



Ufred Lee, 



bhn Johns, 
[Assistant.) 



Georgia, Feb. 28, 1841. 

William Meade, 22. 
Levi S. Ives, 25. 
Chris. E. Gadsden, 35. 

Delaware, Oct. 12, 1841. 

Alex. V. Griswold, 12. 
Richard C. Moore, 14. 
Philander Chasd, 18. 
Thomas C. Brownell, 19. 
Henry U. Onderdonk, 21 < 

Virginia, Oct. 13, 1842. 

Alex. V. Griswold, 12. 

L. S. Ives, 25. 

.Wm. Meade, 22. 

W. R. Whittingham, 36. 



ffanton Eastbum, Massachusetts, Pec. 29, 1842. 

Alex. V. Griswold, 12. 
T. C. Brownell, 19. 
B. T. Onderdonk, 24. 
Wm. H. De Lancey, 34. 
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41, John P. K. Henshawy Rhode Island, Aug. 11, 1843. 

T. C. Brownell, 19. 
G. W. Doane, 29. 
J. H. Hopkins, 26. 
W. R. Whittingham, 36. 
J. Johns, 39. 

42, Carlton Chase, New Hampshire, Oct. 12, 1844. 

P. Chase, 18. 
T. C. Brownell, 19. 
B. T. Qnderdonk, 24. 
L. S. Ives, 25. 

B. B. Smith, 27. 

48, Nicholas Cohhs, Alabama, Oct. 12, 1844. 

P. Chase, 18. 
W. Meade, 22. 

C. P. M'llvame, 28. 
G. W. Doane, 29. 

44, Cicero S. Hawks, Missouri, Oct. 12, 1844. 

P. Chase, 18. 

J. Kemper, 31. 

S. A. M'Coskry, 32. 

L. Polk, 33. 

W. H. De Lancey, 34. 

45, William J. Boone, China, Oct. 26, 1844. 

P. Chase, 1^. 

G. W. Doane, 29. 

J. H. Otey, 30. 

46, Horatio Southgate, Turkey, Oct. 26, 1844. 

P. Chase, 18. 
S. Elliott, 37. 
J. P. K. Henshaw, 41. 
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MM •/ Bisktp, Diocet. OoiueeraUrg. 

, W. Freeman, Arkansas and Texas, Oct. 26, 1844. 

P. Chase, 18. 
Jackson Kemper, 31. 
L. Polk, 33. 
A.» L#ee, 88. 

have explained m the preceding chapters, the nature 
Apostolic succession, as held by the Episcopal Church 
rland and America, and shown from what sources it 
en derived ; and having carefully traced it back to the 
es, through all those times of peril when it was in 
r, we might leave the subject. But, as mention has 
nade of Irish and Romish Bishops, we shall show from 
e the Irish derived their succession, and how both can 
it. In the earliest ages of Christianity, Ireland had its 
m from England or Scotland ; but about 433, Patrick 
onsecrated Archbishop of Armagh, by the Bishop of 
* He established several Sees, and with the assist- 
>f others consecrated Bishops for them ; as. Ere, Bishop 
ne ;f Senach, Bishop of Uamali ;:|: Bron, Bishop of 
441 ;§ Mochthe, Bishop of Louth, 443, if he was not 
op before, which seems probable. || He also founded 
je of Clogher, the same year, and governed it awhile 
f, but subsequently conferred it upon M'Martin.lT In 
ar 445, he founded the Archiepiscopal See of Armagh, 
>verned it till 455, when he promoted Benignus to the 
)pate, who resigned it, and was succeeded by Jarlath, 
' A. D. 447 he consecrated Germanus, Bishop of So- 



fe of Pat p. 67. Usher, Prim. Brit c. 18. Opiue. Patri. by 
Ware, Lond. 1656. 

fe, p. 73. t P. 78. § P. 79. 

81. tP.81. ••P. 82. 

30* 
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dor and Mann,* and in 454 he consecrated Mael, Bishop of 
Ardagh.f From these, the suheequent Bishops of Irdand 
traced their succession through the Archbishops of Armagh. 
We giro the list from Usher's Pritnordia ; Glover's Pabri' 
archaic of Brikun^ L(mdon, 1839; and the Chronological 
Table of the Archhuhops cf Armaghy appended to the Life of 
St. Patrick. 



AaCHBISHOFS OF AjUCAOS. 



1, Patrick, consecrated 

by Celestine, Bishop 

of Rome, 433. 

2, Benignus, 455. 

3, Jarlath, 465. 

4, Cormac, 482. 

5, Dubtach L, 497. 

6, Ailild I., 513. 

7, Ailild II., 526. 

8, Dubtach IL, 536. 

9, David M'Guire, 548. 

10, Feidlimid, 551. 

11, Cairlan, 578. 

12, Eochaid M'Dermod, 588. 

13, Senachus, 598. 

14, Mac Laisir, 610. 

15, Thomian M'Ronan, 623. 

16, Segene, 661. 

17, Flan-febla, 688. 

18, Suibhny, 715. 

19, Cognusa, 730. 

20, Cele-Peter, 750. 



21, Ferdachry, 758. 

22, Foendelach, 774. 

23, Dubdalethy I., 778. 

24, Affiat, 798. 

25, Cudinisous, 794. 

26, Conmach, 796. 

27, Torlach, 807. 

28, Nuadd, 806. 

29, Flangus M'Lomgle, 812. 

823. 
883. 
834. 
848. 
852. 
874. 
876. 
883. 
885. 
927. 
936. 
937. 
957. 



30, Artrigius, 

31, Eugenius, 

32, Faranan, 

33, Diermuid, 

34, Facthua, 

35, Ainmire, 

36, Catasaoh I., 

37, Maelcob, 

38, Mael-Brigid, 

39, Joseph, 

40, Mael-Patrick, 

41, Catasach IL, 

42, Muredach, 



• Life of Pat. p. 83. 



t P. 88. 
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me of Bishepg. 


Ji.D. 


bdalethy II., 


966. 


irechan, 


998. 


.elmury, 


1001. 


lalgaid, 


1021. 


bdalethy III., 


1050. 


masach, 


1065. 


ilisa, 


1065. 


naldM'Ainalgaid,1092. 


Isus M'Aid, 


1106. 


lurice. 


1129. 


ilachy O'Morgaii 


',1134. 


lasius, 


1137. 


melius. 


1174. 


Ibert O'Caran, 


1175. 


)lissa O'Carrol, 


1184. 


nlave O'Murid, 


1184. 


•mas O'Connor, 


1186. 


ig. M'Gillivider, 


1206. 


ike Netterville, 


1220. 


►nat O'Fidabara, 


1227. 


bert De Colc^e 


, 1239. 


jiner, 


1247. 


)m. O'Connelan, 


1254. 


.t. O'Scanlain, 


1262. 


Lch. M' Melissa, 


1272. 


hn Taaf, 


1301. 


alter De Jorse, 


1306. 


)land Jorse, 


1311. 


ephen Segrave, 


1332. 


ivid O'Hiraghtyj 


, 1334. 


:chard Fitzralph, 


1347. 


ilo Sweetman, 


1361. 



JV*a«M of Bi$litp§, A. D. 

75, John Colton, 1382. 

76, Nich. Fleming, 1404. 

77, John Swayne, 1417. 

78, John Prene, 1439. 

79, John Mey, 1444. 

80, John Bole, 1457. 

81, John Foxalls, 1475. 

82, Edw. Connesburg,1477. 

83, Octav. De Palatio, 1480. 

84, John Kite, 1513. 

85, Gforge Cromer, 1522. 

86, Greorge Dowdall, 1543. 

87, Hugh Goodacre, 1552. 

88, Adam Loflus, 1563. 

89, ThomasLanca8ter,1566. 

90, John Long, 1584. 

91, John Garvey, 1585. 

92, Henry Ussher, 1595. 

93, Chris. Hampton, 1613. 

94, James Ussher, 1624. 

95, John Bramhall, 1660. 

96, James Margetson, 1663. 

97, Michael Boyle, 1678. 

98, Hugh Boulter, 1702. 

99, Nar. Marsh, 1702. 

100, Thomas Lindsay, 1713. 

101, John Hoadley, 1742. 

102, George Stone, 1747. 

103, Rich. Robinson, 1765. 

104, Wm. Newcome, 1795. 

105, William Stuart, 1800. 

106, John G. Beresford, 1822. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

STTCCESSION OF THE CHUEGH OF EOKE. 

Owing to the fitct that Rome has been the Capital of n 
Empire, since the first preaching of Christianity, and also 
the seat of a vast body of learned men, the materials ftr 
tracing the succession of that Church are more full and 
ample than those of any other. Consequently, we can gen- 
erally determine the exact length of the reign of each Bish- 
op, and give some hislDry of the individual filling the Chair. 
In the early periods of this Church, translations fiom one 
See to another were not allowed. The first case of a trans- 
lation to the Episcopate of Rome, was that of Formosus, who 
bad been Bishop of Porto, translated to Rcnne, May 4, 891. 
Previous to that time, all the Bishops, at the time of their 
election, were Priests, Deacons, or Laymen. Among them, 
Fabian, the 19th Bishop, and John XIX., are known to have 
been Laymen. Eleven were Deacons at the time of their 
election, and are marked with a star (*) in the following cat- 
alogue. Fifty-one others had been Bishops elsewhere, before 
their election to the Pontificate. These are marked with a 
dagger (f ) in the following catalogue. These Bishops hav- 
ing been translated from nearly every part of Christendom, 
it may safely be assumed, that nearly all the successions in 
the world enter into, and assist in authenticating that of the 
Bishops of Rome. Consequently, if in one or two instances, 
as some historians pretend to believe, the succession of a 
Bishop can not be traced historically, it would not invalidate 
at all their succession.* 

In the earliest ages of the Church, the names of the Con- 

* From aboat A D. 750, the Bishops of Rome were consecrated by 
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rs were not generally recorded, nor the day of the 
ation, the year only being given.* The dates of the 
'enteen Bishops are given on the authority of Euse- 
le subsequent ones have been compiled from Gravs- 
Ustorica Ecclesiastica, vols. I.-IX., third edition, folio; 
(Ts, Annaks EccleHastica^ twelve volumes, folio, Ant- 
;610-1629; Mxtratori, AnruUi d^Italia^ twelve vol- 
folio, Genoa, 1773-1778; Lives of the PopeSf by 
P. Walch, D. D., Divinity Professor, Gottingmi, 8vo. 
, 1759 ; Bower's Lives of the Popes, four volumes, 
London. 

us, 

icletus, 

nent, 

iristus, 

xander, 

us, 

esphorus, 

rinus, 

J, 

cetus, 

'T ■ 
'*> 

utherius,* 

tor, 

hrynus, 

jctus, 

an, 

tianus, 

erus, 



•ps of Ostia, Oporto, and Alba, a^d the Bishops of these places 
secrated by the Bishop of Borne. Walch, 111. 
3b. iv. 5. 



A. D. 67, 




A. D. 79. 


79, 




91. 


91, 




100. 


100, 




108. 
118. 


108, 




118, 




128. 


128, 




138. 


138, 




141. 


141, 




155. 


155, 




166. 


166, 




174. 


13'4, 




187. 


187, 




198. 


198, 




216. 


216, 




221. 


221, 




229. 


229, 


Sept. 


28, 235. 


Nov. 21,235, 


Jan. 


3, 236. 
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19, Fabian, 
3O9 Coraeliusy 

21, Lucius I., 

22, Stephen I., 

23, Sixtus II., 

24, DionyBius, 

25, Felix I., 

26, Eutychimnus, 

27, Caius, 

28, Marcellinus, 

29, Marcellus I., 

30, Euaebius, 

31, Miltiades, 

32, Sylvester I., 

33, Mark, 

34, Julius I., 

35, Liberius, 

36, Felix U., (Liberius 

exile.) 

37, Damasus I., 

38, Siricius, 

39, Anastasius I., 

40, Innocent I., 

41, Zosimus, 

42, Boniface I., 

43, Celestine I., 

44, Sixtus III.,* 

45, Leo I., 

46, Hilary, 

47, Simplicius, 

48, Felix III., 

49, Grelasius I., 

50, Anastasius II., 



Jan. 11,236, 
lUy 24,251, 
SepL 25,252, 
May 10,255, 
Aug. 24, 257, 
July 22,250, 
Dec. 28,269, 
Jan. 5, 275, 
Dec. 15,283, 
June 30, 296, 
May 19,308, 
Feb. 5, 310, 
July 2, 311, 
Jan. 31, 314, 
Jan. 18, 336, 
Feb. 6, 337, 
July 22,352, 
living, but having 

Oct. 1, 366, 
385, 
Dec. 5, 398, 
Dec. 21, 402, 
Mar. 18,417, 
Dec. 29,418, 
Sept. 10, 422, 
July 24,432, 
Sept. 22, 440, 
Nov. 12,461, 
Feb. 25,468, 
March 6, 483, 
March 1, 492, 
Nov. 24, 496, 



Jan. 20,35a 
Sept. 4,251 
March 4,251. 
Aug. 1, 257. 
July 80,256. 
Dec. 26,260. 
Dec. 22,274. 
Dec. 7,283. 
April 22, 296. 
Oct. 24,304. 
Jan. 16, 810. 
June 21,810. 
Jan. 10,814. 
Dec. 31,835. 
Oct. 8,886. 
April 12, 852. 
Sept. 23,866. 
been driven into 

Dec. 10, 884. 

oVo. 

Dec. 14,401. 
Mar. 12,417. 
Dec. 26,418. 
Sept. 4, 422. 
July 18,432. 
Aug. 11,440. 
Nov. 4, 461. 
Feb. 21,468. 
March 1, 483. 
Feb. 24,492. 
Nov. 19,496. 
Nov. 17,498. 
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MB, 


Consecrated, 




ZHei, 


mmachus, 


Nov. 


22, 498, 


July 


19, 614. 


•rmisdas, * 


July 


27, 514, 


Aug. 


6,528. 


in I., 


Aug. 


13, 523, 


May 


18, 626. 


lix IV., 


July 


12, 526, 


Sept. 


18, 680. 


niface XL, 


Sept. 


21, 530, 


Oct. 


17, 682. 


in IL, 


Dec. 


31, 532, 


May 


26,685. 


;apetus I., 


June 


3, 535, 


April 


22,586. 


verius. 


June 


8, 536, 


June 


20,640. 


^lius, 




540, 




664. 


lagius I., 


April 


11, 655, 


March 1, 560. 


in III., 


July 


17, 560, 


July 


13, 678. 


nedict L, 


June 


3, 674, 


July 


30,. 578. 


lagius II., 


Nov. 


30, 578, 


Feb. 


8,590. 


egory I.,* 


Sept. 


3, 590, 


Mar. 


12, 604. 


binus,* 


Sept. 


13, 604, 


Feb. 


12,606. 


niface III.,* 


Feb. 


8, 606, 


Nov. 


10, 607. 


niface IV., 


Aug. 


21, 608, 


May 


7, 616. 


usdedit, 


Oct. 


19, 616, 


Nov. 


8, 618. 


niface V., 


Dec. 


23, 619, 


Oct. 


22, 625u 


»norius I., 


Oct. 


27, 625, 


Oct. 


12, 688. 


^erinus, 


May 


28, 640, 


Aug. 


1, 640. 


mlV., 


Dec. 


24, 640, 


Oct. 


10, 642. 


leodore I., 


Nov. 


24, 642, 


May 


18, 649. 


irtin I., 


July 


5, 649, 


Sept. 


16,664. 


igenius I., 


Sept. 


8, 654, 


June 


1, 667. 


talian, 


July 


30, 657, 


Jan. 


27, 672. 


eodatus. 


April 


22, 672, 


^ June 


25, 676. 


mnus, 


Nov. 


1, 676, 


April 


11, 678. 


;atho. 


June 


27, 678, 


Jan. 


10, 682. 


oil.. 


Aug. 


17, 682, 


July 


8, 683. 


nedict II., 


June 


26, 684, 


May 


7,686. 


in v., 


July 


23, 685, 


Aug. 


2, 686. 


non, 


Oct. 


21, 686, 


Sept. 


21, 687. 
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JWmKttm 


OmMuntti. 


Diti. 


64, Seigius I., 


Dec. 15,687, 


Sept. 7, 701. 


86, John VI., 


Oct, 28,701, 


• Jan. 9, 705. 


86, John Vn., 


March 1, 705, 


Oct. 17,707. 


87, SisBinnus, 


Jan. 18, 708, 


Feb. 6, 708. 


88, Constantine, 


Mar. 24,708, 


April 8,715. 


89, Gregory II., 


May 20,715, 


Feb. 11,781. 


90, Gregory III., 


Mar. 18,781, 


Nov. 28,741. 


91, Zachary, 


Nov. 80,741, 


March 4, 751 


02, Stephen II., died before consecrated* 




08, Stephen TIL, 


Mar. 26,752, 


April 24, 757. 


04, Paul !.,♦ 


May 80,757, 


June 28,767. 


05, Stephen IV., 


Aug. 7, 768, 


Feb. 2, m. 


06, Adrian L, 


Feb. 0, 772, 


Dec. 25,795. 


07, Leo ni., 


Dec. 27,705, 


June 12,816. 


08, Stephen V., 


June 22, 816, 


Jan. 24,817. 


00, Paschal I., 


Jan. 25, 817, 


Feb. 10,624. 


100, Bugenius II., 


Feb^ 14,824, 


Aug. 827. 


101, Valentine,* died before consecrated. 




102, Gregory IV., 


827, 


Jan. 25, 844. 


103, Sergius II., 


Feb. 10,844, 


Jan. 27,847. 


104, Leo IV., 


April 11, 847, 


July 17,855. 


105, Benedict III., 


Sept. 29, 855, 


April 8,858. 


106, Nicholas I., 


April 24, 858, 


Nov. 12, 867. 


107, Adrian H., 


Dec. 14,867, 


872. 


108, John VIII., 


Dec. 14,872, 


Dec. 15,882. 


109, Martin II., 


882, 


May, 884. 


110, Adrian III., 


May, 884, 


885. 


Ill, Stephen VI., 


885, 


May, 891. 


112, Formosus,f 


May 4, 891, 


April 4, 896. 


Boniface VI., 15 


days, not numbered 


in the list. 


113, Stephen VII.,t 


896, 


897. 


114, Romanus, ahout 4 months, 


896. 


115, Theodore II., 20 


days, 


898. 
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s. 

in IX., 
ledict IV., 
3 v., 
nstopher, 
'gius III., 
astasius III., 
adon, 
in X.,f 

3 VI., 

phen VIII., 
in XI., 
D VII., 
phen IX., 
rtin III., 
apetus II., 
in XII., 
aedict V. 
in XIII.,t 
ledict VI., 
mihus II., 
ledict VII.,t 
in XIV.,t 
in XV., 
Bgory V.,t 
Ivester II.,f 
in XVII., 
m XVIII., 
•gius IV.,t 
aedict VIII.,t 
in XIX., 
aedict IX., 
3gory VI., 
ment II., f 



Onueerated. 

July 15, 898, 

Aug. 2, 900, 

903, 

903, 

903, 

910, 

Oct. 16, 913, 

Apr. 27, 914, 

June 28, 928, 

Feb. 3, 929, 

Mar. 5, 931, 

Jan. 8, 936, 

July, > 939, 

Jan. 943, 

946, 

956, 

964, 

Oct. 3, 965, 

Dec. 972, 

974, 

Mar. 25, 975, 

984, 

Dec. 985, 

996, 

April 2, 999, 

May 13, 1003, 

Deo. 26, 1003, 

1009, 

1012, 

1024, 

1034, 

1044, 

1046, 

31 



DUd, 

Aug. 1, 900. 
Oct. 8, 903. 

908. 

908. 

910. 

918. 
Apr. 26, 914. 

929. 
Feb. 3, 929. 
Mar. 5, 981. 
Jan. 5, 986. 
July 16, 989. 
Dec. 942. 
July, 946. 

956. 

964. 

965. 
Sept. 8, 972. 
March, 974. 

975. 
July 10, 984. 

985. 

996. 

Feb. 18, 999. 

May 11, 1003. 

Dec. 7, 1003. 

1009. 

1012. 

; 1024. 

.. ^083. 

1044. 

1046. 

Nov. 7, 1047. 
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Onuflerotoi. DM. 

149, Damasus II.,t July 17, 1048, Aug.lO, 1048. 

160, Leo IX.,t Feb. 2, 1049, April 9, 105i 

161, Victor II.,t Apr. 12, 1054, 1057. 

162, Stephen X., Aug. 2, 1057, Mar. 29, 1058. 

163, Nicholas II., f Dec. 28, 1058, June 8, 1061. 

164, Alexander II.,t Sept. 21, 1062, Apr. 12, 1078. 
166, Gregory VII.,* Apr. 27, 1073, May 25, 1085. 
166, Victor III., May 25, 1086, Sept. 16, 1087. 
157, Urban II.,t 1087, 1099. 
166, Paschal II., 1099, Jan. 21, 1118. 
169, Gelasius II., Jan. 25, 1118, Jan. 29, 1119. 

160, Calixtus II.,t Feb. 1, 1119, Dec. 13, 1124. 

161, Honorius II.,t Deo. 21, 1124, Feb. 14, 1180. 

162, Innocent II., Feb. 16, 1130, Sept. 24, 1143. 
168, Celestine II., Sept. 26, 1143, Mar. 9, 1144. 
164, Lucius II., 1144, Feb. 25, 1145. 
166, Eugenius III., Feb. 27, 1145, July 7, 1158. 

166, Anastasius IV.,t Aug. 26, 1153, Deo. 2, 1154. 

167, Adrian IV.,t Feb. 1154, Sept. 1169. 

168, Alexander III., Sept. 20, 1159, Aug. 30, 1181. 

169, Lucius II.,t Sept. 6, 1181, Nov. 24, 1186. 

170, Urban III.,t Nov. 25, 1185, Oct. 19, 1187. 

171, Gregory VIII., Oct. 21, 1187, Dec. 17, 1187. 

172, Clement III.,t Dec. 19, 1188, Mar. 28, 1191. 

173, Celestine III.,* Mar. 30, 1191, Jan. 8, 1198. 

174, Innocent III., Jan. 8, 1199, July 16, 1216. 

175, Honorius III., July 17, 1216, Mar. 18, 1227. 

176, Gregory IX.,t 1227, 1241. 

177, Celestine IV.,*!* died before consecration ; vacancy twen- 

ty months and fifteen days. 

178, Innocent IV., June, 1244, Dec. 7, 1254. 

179, Alexander IV.,t Dec. 1254, June 7, 1261. 

180, Urban IV.,t Sept. 4, 1261, Nov. 1264. 
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N\MU, Consecrated. Died. 

Clement IV.,t Feb. 1265, Nov.25, lS68. 

Gregory X.,* Dec. 30, 1271, Jan. 10, 1276. 

Innocent V.,t 1276, June 22, 1276. 
Adrian V., died before consecrated. 

JohnXXI.,t 1276, May, 1277. 

Nicholas III.,* Nov. 1277, Aug. 22, 1280. 

Martin IV., Feb. 22, 1281, Mar. 29, 1285. 

Honorius IV./ April 2, 1285, April 3, 1287. 

Nicholas IV.,t Feb. 22, 1288, April 4, 1292. 

Celestine V., July, 1294, Dec. 3, 1294, . 

Boniface VIII., Dec. 24, 1294, Oct. 1303. 

Benedict XI.,t Nov. 1303, July 4, 1304. 

Clement V.,f June 5, 1305, Apr. 20, 1314. 

John XXII.,t Dec. 1316, Dec. 4, 1334. 

Benedict XII., Dec. 20, 1334^ Apr. 25, 1342. 

Clement VI., May 7, 1342, Dec. 4, 1352. 

Innocent, VL,t Dec. 18, 1352, Sept. 12, 1362. 

Urban V., Sept. 25, 1362, Dec. 9, 1370. 

Gregory XL, Jan. 5, 1371, Mar. 17, 1378. 

Urban VI.,t April 8, 1378, Oct. 15, 1389. 

Boniface IX., Nov. 2, 1389, Sept. 1404. 

Innocent VII.,t ^^t. 17, 1404, Nov. 4, 1406. 

Gregory XII.,t 1406, June 15, 1409. 

Alexander V.,t 1409, May 4, 1410. 

John XXIII., 1410, May 29, 1415. 

Martin V., Nov. 11, 1417, Feb. 22, 1431. 

Eugenius IV., Mar. 3, 1431, Feb. 17, 1447. * 

Nicholas V.,t 1447, Mar. 24, 1450. 

Calixtus III.,t April 8, 1450, Aug/ 8, 1458. - 

Pius II.,t Aug. 19, 1458, Aug. 14, 1464. 

Paul II., 1464, July 16, 1471. 

SixtusIV., 1471, 1484. 

Innocent VIII., Aug. 28, 1484, July 25, 1492. 
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214, Alexander VI.,t Aug. 18, 1492, Aug. 18, ISM. 

215, Pius III., Sept. 22, 1503, Oct. 18, 1503. 

216, Julius II., 1503, Feb. 21, 1513. 

217, Leo X., Mar. 15, 1513, Dec. 1, 1521. 

218, Adrian VI., Jan. 9,1522, Sept. 14, 1523. 

219, aement VII., 1523, Sept. 25, 1584. 

220, Paul IIL,t Oct. 8,1534. Nov. 10, 154a 

221, Julius III., Feb. 8, 1550,. Mar. 23, 1555^ 

222, Marcellus II., April 9, 1555, Apr. 30, 1555. 

223, Paul IV., May 22, 1555, Aug. 18, 155ft. 

224, Pius IV., Dec. 23, 1559, Deo. 9, 1566. 

225, Pius v., Jan. 7, 1566, May 9> 1572. 

226, Gregory XIII., May 13, 1572, Apr. 10, 158&. 

227, Sixtus v., April 24, 1585, Aug. 27, 159a 

228, Urban VII., , Sept. 15, 1590, Sept. 27, 1590. 

229, Gregory XIV.,t Dec. 5, 1590, Oct. 15, 1591. 

230, Innocent IX., Oct. 30, 1591, Dec. 30, 1591. 

231, Clement VIII., Jan. 30, 1592, * Mar. 3, 1605. 

232, Leo XI., April 1, 1605, Apr. 28, 1605. 

233, Paul v.. May 17, 1605, Jan. 28, 1621. 

234, Gregory XV.,t Feb. 9, 1621, July 8, 1623. 

235, Urban VIII., Aug. 6, 1623, July 29, 1644. 

236, Innocent X., Sept. 15, 1644, Jan. 7, 1655. 

237, Alexander VII., April 7, 1655, May 22, 1667. 

238, Clement IX., June 20, 1667, Dec. 9, 1669. 

239, Clement X., April 29, 1670, July 22, 1676. 

240, Innocent XL, Sept. 21, 1676, July 31, 1689. 

241, Alexander VIII., Oct. 7, 1689, Feb. 2, 1691. 

242, Innocent XII.,t July 12, 1691, Sept. 28, 1700. 
^a, Clement XL, Nov. 23, 1700, Mar. 18, 1721. 

244, Innocent XIII., May 7, 1721, Mar. 3, 1724. 

245, Benedict XIII.,t May 29, 1724, Feb. 21, 1730, 

246, Clement XII.,t July 11, 1730, Feb, 6, 1740, 
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Jfame. ContecnUed. Died, 

247, Benedict Xlt'.jf Aug. 17, 1740. May 8, 1758. 

248, Clement XIII., July 10, 1758, Feb. 2, 1769. 

249, Clement XIV., May 19, 1769, Sept. 22, 1774. 
360, Pius VI., Feb. 15, 1775, July 1, 1799. 

251, Pius VII., Mar. 14, 1800, Aug. 23, 1828. 

252, Leo XII., Sept. 27, 1823, Feb. 1829. 
258, Pius VIII., Mar. 31, 1829, Nov. 30, 1830. 
254, Gregory XVIt, Feb. 2, 1831. 

Of those in the preceding list, who had been Bishops else- 
where, Urban IV., the one hundred and eightieth, was Patri- 
arch of Jerusalem, and Gregory XIII., the two hundred and 
thirds was Patriarch of Constantinople, at the time of their 
election. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

ALLEGED BREAKS IN THE SUCCESSION. 

From the facts detailed in the preceding chapters, it will 
be seen, that the idea of a break in the Apostolic succession 
is absurd ; and the occurrence of such an event next to an 
impossibility. But notwithstanding objections have often been 
urged by those unlearned in these matters, the principal of 
which we shall consider. The first to which we refer is 
stated thus : " It has been said that, ' in the year 668, the 
successors of Austin being almost entirely extinct, by far the 
greatest part of the Bishops were of Scottish ordination by 
Aldan and Finnan, who came out of the Culdee Monastery of 
Columbanus, and were no more than Presbyters.' " The 
original authority for this assertion, is said to be the Venerable 
Bede, wlk>m we have so oflen quoted. But Bade expressly 

^ 31 * 
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tells us that Aidan and Finnan were the Bishops of Lindis- 
farne, now Durham, in the Arch-diocese of York, that Os- 
wald, king of Northumberland, A. D. 635, sent to the Scot^ 
tish rulers, desiring them to send Bishops — that they sent 
Aidan — that the Bishop coming to the king, had his Episcopal 
seat in Lindisfame— that Bishop Aidan had been a Mcmk in 
the Island of Hii. Chapter fifth of the same book is entitled, 
^' Life of Bishc^ of Aidan ;" and it is said, << from this Mon- 
astery [in the Island of Hii] Aidan waa sent, having received 
the office of a Bishop.'' 

It does not devolve upon us to show how suoh mistakes 
have originated, but as the reaaon is obvious, we shall explain 
how it probably happened. The Picta were converted to 
Christianity by the preaching of one Columb, << an Irish FifNh 
byter. Abbot, and Monk," A. D. 665.* Among other per- 
sons converted by the preaching of Columb, was Bridius, the 
king of the Picts, and in return: for his eminence, his piety, 
and his labors, Brklius gave to Columb the Island of Hii, or 
lona, and conferred upon him the government of the Island. 
Bede's account of this Island is : '' That Island hath for its 
ruler an Abbot who is only a Presbyter, to whose government 
all the provinces, and even the Bishops, (contrary to the usual 
custom,) are subject, afler the example of their first Doctor, 
who was not a Bishop, but a Presbyter and a Monk."f Now 
because the Grovemor of this Island was always to be the 
Abbot of that Monastery, and that Abbot always to be a Pres- 
byter, the Bishop in civil matters was subject to one, who in 
all Ecclesiastical functions was his inferior ; therefore objec- 
tors have inferred, that the Bishops themselves were Pres- 
bjrters. 

Concerning Finnan^ we need give only one extract from 
Bede. Under date 65^, lie says : " Finnan succeeded him. 

•Bd.iu.4 tBd.iiL4 
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[Aidan] in the Episcopate^y^being also sent from the Monas- 
tery of Hii, in the Scottish Island, and remained a long time 
in the Episcopate, (Episcopatu.")* 

To show beyond all question, the ignorance which origi. 
nated this objection, and the folly of urging it, we shall men- 
tion a few of the Bishops then living in England. The period 
in question extends from 635, when Aidan came into Nor. 
thumberland, to the year 668, mentioned in the forgoing 
extract. 



PROVINCE OF CANTEBBimT. 
Vioeete of Canterhuryh 

Honorius, consecrated, by Paulinus of York,")* 
Adeodatus, consecrated by Ithamar, of Rochester, j: 
[Wilfrid of York,] consecrated by Archbishop of 

Paris and eleven others,§ 
Theodore, consecrated by 76th Bishop of Rome, || 

Dwreh€9ter<, 
Birinus, consecrated by Bishop of Genoa,ir 
Agilbert, consecrated in Paris,** 
Wina, consecrated in Gaul,ff 

LUhfield and CotetUryi 
Diuma, consecrated by Finnan,^^ 
Ceollach, consecrated by Scottish Bishope,§§ 
Trumhere, consecrated by Scottish Bish(^,|(|| 

London. 
Mellitus, consecrated by Augustine,f IT 
Cedd, consecrated by Finnan and two other Bp8.^*** 



634-654. 
654-664. 

664-668. 
668— — — i 

6S4-650. 
650-^60. 
660 . 

656-658. 
658-660. 
660-663. 

604-^58. 
658-664. 



* Bd. iii. 6, 17. 
tBd.iiL7. Wend. i. 149L 
fBdiv. 4. Wend. i. 160. 
•♦Bd. iii. 7. Wend. i. 144. 
tt Bd. iiL ai. Wend. i. 154. 
YY Bd. ik 2L Wend. I 10&. 



t Bd. ill 7. Wend. i. 1I38. 

4 Bd. ill. 28, y. 19. WendilSdu 

T Bd. iiL 7. Wend. i. 12&, 

ttBd-iilZ Wend.il5X 

^ lb. ilil lb. 

*** Bd. iii. 92. Wend.i. ISa. 
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Norwich. 

Felix, consecrated in Burgundy,* 

Thomas, consecrated by Archbishop Honorius,f 

Bregils, consecrated by Archbishop Honorius,:|: 

Rochester. 
Romanus, consecrated by Archbishop Justus,§ 
Paulinus, consecrated by Archbishop Justus, || 
Ithamar, consecrated by Archbishop Honorius,ir 
Damian, consecrated by Ithamar of Rochester,** 

Wincheeter. 
Birinius, consecrated by Bishop of Genoa,ff 
Wini, consecrated in Graul,^:^ 

PROVINCE OF YORK. 

Dioceoe of York. 
Paulinas, consecrated by Archbishop Justus,§§ 
Cedd, consecrated by Finnan and two other Bpe., 
Wilfrid, consecrated by Archbishop Paris,f IT 

LiMdiofame, or Durham. 
Aidan, consecrated by Scottish Bishops,*** 
Finnan, consecrated by Scottish Bishops,ttf 
Coleman, consecrated by Scottish Bishops,:^:!::^ 
Tuda, consecrated by Scottish- Bishops,§§§ ' 
Eata, consecrated by Theodore,|||||| 
Cuthbert, consecrated by Scottish Bishops,^iririr 



634-648. 
648-^52. 
652--665. 

624-633. 
633-644. 
644-656. 
656-669. 

636-660. 
660-670. 



625-^44. 
666-669. 
669-678. 

635-652. 
652-661. 
661-664. 
664-665. 
665-^84. 
684^-687. 



•Bd.iL 15. Wend, i 129. • 

tib. 

nBd.ii.9. Wend. 1133. 

•♦ Bd. iii. 20. 

nBd. iiL7. Wend. 1157. 

iH|Bd.iil22. 

•»*Bd.iii.3. Wend. L 134 

tXX Bd. ill 26. Wend. 1 159. 

IIQII ViU Cuth. cc. 6, 25. Wend. i. 168. 

TtT ViU Cuth. c. 25. Wend, i 176. 



tBd.iii.20. Wend. I 144 
§Bd. ii. a Wend. i. 121. 
T Bd. iii. 14 Wend. i. 142. 
tt Bd. iii 7. Wend. i. 135. 
§$Bd.iu. 7. Wend, i 124. 
TT Bd. iii. 28, y. 19. Wend. i. 159. 
ttt Bd. iii 6, 17. Wend, i 14a* 
^§$ Bd. iii. 26. Wend. i. 159. 
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We see, therefore, that at the time Aidan was consecrated 
Bishop of Lindisfame, (Durham,) there were certainly seven 
Bishops living in England, one of whom was the Metropolitan 
of his own province. The objection is, therefore, without any 
foundation. The true reason why Oswald sent to Scotland 
for Bishops, was not the scarcity of Bishops of England, but 
the different practices of the two Churches concerning keeping 
Easter. The Northumbrians retained many of the customs 
of the British Churches, and among others, that of keeping 
Easter with the Greek Church. This was for a long time 
a subject of controversy between the Saxon and British 
Churches ; and the old practice continued in Northumberland 
till 664, when it was changed by the King.*" 

Besides, there is another objection to the hypothesis of our 
opponents. When Cedd was consecrated Archbishop of York, 
A. D. 666, by Fiiman,f in the absence of Wilfrid, exceptions 
were taken to his consecration, which was clearly uncanonical, 
Wilfrid having been previously elected and consecrated to the 
same See. But no exceptions were taken to the sufficiency 
of the consecration itself, and though he was displaced from the 
See of York, he received that of Lichfield, without any new 
consecration, and was confirmed by Theodore, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Primate of the realm, A. D. 669.^ 

Another objection, oflen urged against the succession of the 
English Church, is stated thus : " The Church of England 
descended from the Church of Rome, and derived her orders 
from that Church. Henoe it is said, that inasmuch as the 
Church of England has been excommunicated by the Bishop 
of Rome, the succession has been destroyed." To this ob- 
jection we reply : — 

1, That the Church of England did not descend from the 

* Bd. iii. ^5, 26. t Bd. iU. 22. 

|Bd.iv.2. Wend.i. X39. 
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Church of Rome, as has been fully shown in the preceding 
chapters. 

2. That each Bishop, having been originally, as we haye 
shown, independent of every other Bishop, no Bish(^ could 
have power to depose or excommunicate other Bishops, unlesB 
that power had been subsequently granted to him by some 
sufficient authority. Now there is no authority that could 
grant this, unless a Greneral Council ; and no Greneral Coun- 
cil ever has granted the Bishop of Rome this authority over 
the Bishops of England. On the contrary, it was expressly 
enacted by the sixth canon of the Council of Nice, A. D. 325, 
that the ancient customs and rights of the Churches should 
not be changed ; and it is a matter of fact, which no one jNre- 
tends to question, that the Bishops of England were then sub- 
ject to the Metropolitan of Caerleon. 

3. That whatever authority the Bishop of Rome may have 
over other Bishops, he has none over those of England, inas- 
much as they have ever been legally and canonioally inde- 
pendent of him. This will appear more plainly from a con- 
sideration of the original and continued independence of the 
British Churches, which will be given in the succeeding 
chapter. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

INDEPENDENCE OF THE BRITISH CHXTRCHES. 

In treating of this subject, we shall first consider the state 
of things in Britain at the time Augustine arrived there, in 
order to gain a distinct idea of the situation of things in the 
British Church at that time. Augustine was consecrated at 
Aries, 596. In 598, he wrote to Gregory, Bishop of Rome, 
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for advice touching certain points of inquiry. One of the 
questions was, In what maimer he ought to deal with the 
Bishops of Graul and Britain? Another, What course he 
ought to pursue in reference to the Grallic Liturgy, which, 
though different from the Romish Liturgy, was in use in the 
British and Gallic Churches ? In answer, GregoVy tells him, 
that he has nothing to do with the Bishops of Graul, who were 
subject to the Bishop of Aries as their Metropolitan ; that he 
ought to have authority over the British Bishops ; and that in 
reference to the Liturgy, he ought to adopt that which would 
be most acceptable to the BBxon Church.* Here are three 
flusts conclusively established : (1,) that there were canonical 
and lawful Bishops in Britain before Augustine went there. 
Consequently, he owed submission to the Metropolitan of 
Britain, according to the then existing canons of the Church. 
(2^ That the Liturgy used in Gaul was not the same as the 
Rofilan Liturgy ; (3,) that this Liturgy was used in Britain. 
And this Liturgy, as we have already seen, was the Ephesian. 
That these Bishops owed no subjection to the Bishop of 
Rome, is clear from the history of those times. Thus in the 
year 603, Augustine held a conference with the British 
clergy. At this conference, Bede informs us,f there were 
" seven British Bishops, and many learned men." In order 
to induce them to acknowledge his authority, Augustine 
promised them, if they would keep Easter on the same day 
as the Romish Church, would baptize according to the rites 
and ceremonies of that Church, and would preach the gospel 
to the Saxons, they should be allowed to enjoy all their other 
customs ; to which the British Bishops replied, we tmU neither 
do Ihese things, nor submit to you as Archbishops over us. Very 
little of what passed at that time has been preserved ; but 
from that little it appears that the subject was strongly de- 

* Bd. i. 27. * t Bd. ii. 2. 
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bated.* Among the speakers was Dinoth, Abbot of the Mon- 
astery of Bangor. His answer has been preserved, and it 
goes the whole length of sustaming the entire independence 
of the British clergy, of the Pope of Rome. He said to 
Augustine : 

" Be it certainly known unto you, that we all, every odo 
of us, are obedient and subject to the Church of €vod, to the 
Pope of Rome, and to every pious Christian, to the loving of 
every one in his station, with perfect charity, and to the help- 
ing of every one of them by word and deed, to become the 
sons of 6oD. And I know not of any other obedience than 
this, due to him you call Pope, or which may be claimed or 
demanded by the Father of Fathers. And this obedience we 
are ready to give ; and to pay to him, and to every other 
Christian continually. Besides, we are under the govern- 
ment of the Bishop of Caerlecm upon Uiske, who, undfcr 
GrOD, is to oversee over us, to cause us to walk in the way 

oflife."t 



»Bd.ii2. 

t This important pasBage was first published by Sir H. Spelman, (Con. 
clliay I. p. 108,) from an old MS. purporting to have been copied from 
one stilt more ancient, and is re-printed in Wilkin^s, (CaneiL and 
Smith's Bd. App. x. p. 716, and Fuller's Ch. Hist in anno 601.) The 
genuineness of this answer has been assailed by the Romish writers, 
(Tuber. Man. p. 406. Ling. Hist A. S. Church, p. 42,) but on insuffi- 
cient grounds. It was defended by Stillingfleet (Orig. Brit c. v. p. 234) 
and Bingham, (Antq. Ecc. ii. 9.) The first objection, that " the Ian* 
guage is modem,'' is without foundation. The second, that the Metro, 
politan See was not then in Caer-leon, is also without foundation. Tiie 
conference between Augustine and Dinoth, took place about A. D. 603, 
(Bd. ii. 2,) whereas the Archbishops of London and York had gone into 
Wales as early as 597, (Fur. Libro. Epis. ^rit in tJssh. Prim 67. Wm. 
Malms., De Gest. Reg. i. 6. Mat. West An. 586,) and had fixed their 
seat at " Kaerllion ar Uyc," " Caer-leon upon Uiske,** (O'Brien's Focal. 
Gaoidh. Intd. xvii., xlx.) 
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These facts prove^ beyond all cavil, that before Augustine 
came to England, there was a Church established there, duly 
organized, upon Apostolical principles, having the same offi^ 
cers or ministers as other Churches, with a Liturgy different 
from that of Rome, and with Bishops, owning and acknowl- 
edging no subjection to the Pope. The number of Bishops in 
England at that time we do not know. Bede says there 
were seven present at the conference with Augustine.* A 
very ancient authorj* reckons the number at twenty-five Bish- 
ops, and three Archbishops. And this is rendered probable 
by the fact, that the subscriptions of ikree Bishops are found 
in the ancient councils, as to that of Aries, 314. 

We shall now go back and give a few brief historical no« 
tices of the British Church, anterior to the time of Augustine, 
showing that there had been a Church in England from the 
very time of the Apostles. The earliest history of the Brit- 
ish Churcfh has been involved in much obscurity, by the de- 
struction of the records of that Church ; and much doubt and 
uncertainty has been thrown over it, by the manner in which 
it has been treated by the later Monkish historians, to whom 
we are indebted for very much of the history of those times. 

A. D. 58. From those valuable historical documents, the 
Welsh Triads,:^ it appears that Caradog was betrayed and 



* Hist. il. 2. 

t Galfrid. Mon. Hist. Brit. ii. 1. Asser* iv. 19, Ed. Heidelburg. See 
also Hen. Hunt. i. 170. Smith's Bd. App. iii., Ussh. Prim. 59. 

X A couple of passages are of sufficient interest to be transcribed 

" The three holy families of the isle of Britain : 

** The first, the family of Bran the Blessed, son of Llyr Llediaith : that 
Bran brought the faith in Christ first into this island from Rome, where 
he had been in prison through the treachery of Aregwedd Foeddawg, 
daughter of Avarwy, son of Lludo. 

" The second was the family of Amedda Wledig, who first gave land 
and privileges to God and his saints in the isle of Britain. 

32 
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delivered up by Aregwedd Foedawg, about A. D. 51 (xr 82, 
who, with Bran, (Brennus,) his father, Cyllin, (Linus,) \a» 
son, and Eigan, his daughter, were carried prisoners to Rome, 
and remained in bondage seven years. While here. Bran, 
probably Caradog, certainly his son and daughter, became 
converts to Christianity. At the end of seven years, when 
Bran was set at liberty, he returned to Britain, taking with 
him three other converts to Christianity. Of these, one was 
Hid, a converted Jew, another Cyndav, and the third Arwystli 
Hen, who appears to have been the person called Aristobulus,* 
whose << household" was saluted by Paul in his Epistle to the 
Romans, at the end of the same year, (A. D. 68,) or the he- 
ginning of the succeeding. This conclusion is strengthened 
by the fact, that Nicephorus, a Greek historian, and another 
Greek author, which goes under the name of Dorotheus, bo^ 
record that Aristobulus went into Britain, and was ordained 
by St. Paul one of the first Bishops of that Church ; that he 



'* The third was Brychan Brycheiniogf, who gave his children a liberal 
education, that they might be able to teach the faith in Christ to the 
nation of the Cjrmry, when they were unbelievers." — TMad 18. 

*' The three sovereigns of the isle of Britain who conferred blessings i" 

*< Bran the Blessed, [A. D. 63,] son of Uyr Llediaith, who first brought 
the faith in Christ to the nation of the Cymry from Rome, where he had 
been seven yearn a hostage for his son Caradog, whom the Romans had 
taken captive after he was betrayed by treachery, and an ambush laid 
for him by Aregwedd Foeddawg. 

" The second, Lleirwg, [A. D. 179,] the son of Coel, snmamed Lien- 
fer Mawr, who made the first Church [buildiug] at LlandafiT, and that 
was the first in the isle of Britain, and who bestowed the privilege of 
country, and nation, and judgment, and validity of oath, upon those who 
should be of the faith of Christ. 

'* The thii'd, Cadwalladr the Blessed, who granted the privilege of his 
land and all his property to the faithful, who fled from the infidel Saxons, 
and the unbrotherly ones who wished to slay them." — Triad 35» 

* Taylor's Cal. by Rob. in Aristob. 
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made many converts, ordained Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, 
and died there.* 

This account of the introduction of Christianity into Britain, 
from the Triads, is supported hy Gildas, a British historian, 
who wrote about 560, who affirms, out of ancient records, 
that Christianity was introduced into Britain about the time 
of the revolt and overthrow of Boadice, A. D. 60 or 61. f So 
Tertullian, A. D. 190, says : " There are places in Britain 
inaccessible to the Roman arms, which were subdued to 
Christ. "^: And Origen, A. D. 230, says : " The power of God 
our Saviour is ever with them in Britain, who are divided 
from our world. "§ 

63. About four years after this, A. D. 63, St. Paul is 
supposed by many to have visited Britain. That he had 
time, has been shown by Bishop Stillingfleet and others,|| 
and that he had inducements to do it, there can be no doubt. 
There were many persons at Rome who would desire it. 
Thus Linus, who was a particular friend of St. Paul, men- 
tioned by him in his second Epistle to Timothy, (iv. 21,) and 
ordained by Paul, first Bishop of Rome,ir appears to have 
been a native Briton, the grandson of Bran, the British king. 
There were also many other Britons at Rome.** That St. 
Paul visited England, the early historians of the Church ren- 
der altogether probable. Clement, of Rome, a disciple of 
Paul, (Phil. iv. 3,) and mentioned with commendation by him 
in his Epistle to the Philippians, about A. D. 87, or twenty 

* These authorities are quoted at len^h in Ussher, Prvmordia, pp. 9, 
744, 745, and several others added. Aristobulns is also described in the 
Greek Mart^ology, and in the " Genealogry of Saints,'* originally writ- 
ten in the ancient British language, as the ftrst Bishop of the Britons. 

t Ep. 1. § 6, 8. t Adv. Jud. c. 7. 

^ Luke c. 1. Horn. 6. 

II Orig. Brit. Clem. Rom. Ep. Cor. c. 5, and n. in SS. Pat 

f Apos. Cons. vii. 46. ** StiU. Orig. Brit c. h 
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years after the death of St. Paul, says, that in preaching the 
gospel, St. Paul <' went to the utmost hounds of the west/*^ 
which not only includes the island of Britain, but is the 
epithet by which that island was then known. Eusebius, 
A. D. 325, says that one of the Apostles " visited the British 
isles,"f and Theodoret, about a century later, A. D. 415, 
mentions Britain as one place where St. Paul labored4 
There is, therefore, little doubt, that Christianity was preach- 
ed, and a Church established, in England, as early as A. D. 
63, and that there has been on that island at all times since, 
a Church of the living Gfod. Aristobulus, beii^ a Greek, and 
the disciple of St. Paul, when he went into Britain, would, of 
course, carry with him the ecclesiastical rites of the Eastern 
Churches, and this accounts for the eonree^ndence of the 
Greek and British rites. 

167. The Saxon historians, in speaking of this period, 
give account of Lucius, a King of the Britons, and tell us, 
that this King sent an embassy to Eleutherius, Bishop of 
Rome, requesting him to send ministers to Britain to preach 
the Gospel there ; and that ministers were sent, who con- 
verted Lucius and many of his followers,- and thus laid the 
foundation of the British Church. § This account was re- 
jected by historians, until the publication of the Triads, from 
which it appears that Lleurwg, (Lucius,) the grandson of 
Cyllin, or Linus, first Bishop of Rome, was permitted by the 
Romans to reign over a part of Britain, and that he exerted 
himself to promote the interests of Christianity in Britain. It 
is, therefore, not unlikely that he sent an embassy to the 
Bishop who filled the See once occupied by his grandfkther, 
and not unlikely that the Bishop of Rome sent clergymen 
to the assistance of Lleurwg, or Lucius, though it would, seem 



* Ep. Cor. c. 5. t Demon. Eyan^ iU. 3. 

t Tom. iv. Serm. 9^ in Ps. czvi. § Bd. i. 4. 
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from the account given in the Old Book of Llandaff, that no 
persons returned but those who went to Rome from England, 
one of whom was Elvanus/ the second Archbishop of Lon- 
don.* 

179. The old Saxon historians agree that St. Peter's 
Church, Comhill, was founded about this time, and that it 
was aflerwards the Cathedral Church of the Archbishop of 
London, of which Theonus was the first Archbishop.f The 
Archiepiscopal See of York is supposed to have been founded 
about the same time, and Pagan and Theodosius are said to 
have been the first Bishops.:): So also the Archiepiscopal 
See of Caerleon is supposed to have been founded soon after 
— a See which continued long after the others had been de- 
stroyed by the Saxons. § 

303. l)uring the persecution this year, many suffered 
death in Britain, whose names have been preserved by Gil- 
das and Bede.|| 

St. Alban, of Verolam, the first British martyr, suffered 
May 23.1 

Aaron and Julius, as Bede says, of the city of Legion, by 
which is meant Leon, or Caer-Leon, suffered July 1.** 

Socrates and Stephen suffered, Sept. 17.ff 

During this persecution, the Churches were demolished, 
the holy vessels carried off, Christians were cruelly mur- 
dered, an/i every indignity offered to their persons. 

314. This year a Council was summoned by the Emperor 
Constantine, at Aries, in France, consisting of the Bishops of 

* Mon. Ang. vol. III. p. 18^. John Furn. Libro. Ep. Brit, in Ussh. 
Prim. p. 67. 

t Ralph. Bald. Chron. An. 179, in Ussh. Prim. 66. J. Furn. Libr. 
Episc. Brit, in lb. 

X Prim. Brit. 71, 72. § Prim. Brit. 71, 72, 87-98. 

II Ep. § 10. Ecc. Hist. i. 7. ^ Bd., and all the British historians. 

** lb. tt Petr. de Nat ad. § 250, in Prim. 169. 
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the principal cities in the various provinces of Italy, Oanl, 
and Britain, with a few from Africa, to hear and judge in 
the case of the schismatic Numidians. Three British Bish- 
ops — Ehorius of York, Restitutus of London, and Adulfius, 
whose Diocese has heen the subject of dispute — attended. 
His subscription, as it now stands in the MS. copies of the 
doings of that Council, is. Ex civiiate Colonia Londinensium* 
But this is a copy of the original subscription, which, as 
Bishop Stillingfleet has shown, was probably* Ex CivU. Coh 
Leg.f which the transcriber would naturally construe to 
mean, as it is now written. Archbishop Ussher supposes 
it denoted Cair-Colun,1[ which, according to Galfrid of 
Monmouth,:!: denotes the city of Chester, But Mr. Selden§ 
and Sir H. Spelman,|| suppose it to be the Old Colony of 
Camalodunum, We suspect, however, that the subscription 
was as Stillingfleet supposes. Ex Civiiate Col-Legion^ which 
is the mere Latinization of Caur-Leon, or Ligion, The Brit- 
ish Bishops present at the CJoimcil of Aries, were, therefore : 
Eborius, Archbishop of York ; Restitutus, Archbishop of 
London ; Adulfius, Archbishop of Caerleon ; with Sacerdos, 
a Presbyter, and Arminius, a Deacon of that Church. 

402. Kiarna and Declan preached the gospel in Ireland, 
and converted many to the faith.l 

431. Palladius, ordained Bishop of the Scots, by Celes- 
tine, forty-third Bishop of Romfe.** 

448. A Synod was held at Munster this year, at which 
Ailbe, Declan, Kieran, and Ibar, opposed Patrick's Archi- 
episcopal authority, alleging that they had equal authority 
with him, that they had been Bishops longer than he had, 
and that no one could give him authority over them without 

» Orig. Brit. 48. t Prim. 60, 195. X Hist Brit v. c.6. 

{ In Eutcb. 118. II Cone. I. p. 39. 

S Usflh. Prim. 781, 2, 86. Life Pat 88. ♦» lb. 
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their consent; but they conceded to his merits and to his 

• 

success, what they refused to yield when claimed as a right. 
Ailbe, or Albeus, was settled as Bishop of Emly, {Imelacen- 
sis ;) Declan, as Bishop of Ardmore ; Kieran, as Bishop of 
Sageir, but subsequently translated to Aghavoe, and thence 
to Kilkenny ; and Ibar made Bishop of Beg-eri.* While in 
England, Germanus established several schools, of which 
those taught by Dubritius and Iltutus, at a place now called 
Boverton, Were far the most celebrated. f The school, after- 
wards the monastery of Bangor, seems to have commenced 
about this time. According to the Welsh Triads, there were 
2400 religious persons connected with this establishment, 
when Augustine came to England; and Bede informs us 
that the Saxon King, as other historians say, at the instiga- 
tion of Augustine, fell upon and slew 1200 of them.:|: While 
in England, Germanus also consecrated several Bishops, 
among whom were Dubritius, Archbishop of Llandaff ; Dan^ 
iel. Bishop of Bangor ; and Iltutus, Bishop of a place of the 
same name.§ 

493. This year the Britons, under their new King, gained 
a considerable victory over the Saxons at Badon Hill.|| The 
Churches were now rebuilt, and Sampson, one of the pupils 
of Iltutus, and a man of eminent piety, was consecrated 
Archbishop of York. The theological schools established 
by Germanus were at the height of their reputation during 
the reign of Arthur, and among the many eminent scholars, 

* Life Patr. 88. Prim. Ecc. Hist. 801, 8^6, 7. 

t Still. Orig. Brit. c. iv. p. 126. 

t Dup. Ecc. Writ. Cent. vii. p. 52. 

§ Old Chron. in Leland. Collect vol. II. p. 42. Old Reg. Lland. in 
Mon. Ang. vol. III. p. 188. Hen. Hunt. ii. 178. Galfrid. Mon. Hist. 
ix. 1. Math. Wes. A. D. 490. StiU. Orig. Brit. c. 4, pw 126. Usshei; 
Prim. pp. 80, 979. 

U StiU. Orig. Brit. 129. 
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we find the name of St. David, whose piety, virtue, and in- 
fluence, secured him a place even in the catalogue of Saxon 
Saints.* 

587. The Saxons at this time gained possession of a 
much larger tract of country, whereupon Thomas, Arch- 
bishop of London, and Thadioc, Archbishop of Yoi^, with 
their clergy, retired into Wales ;f so that, from that time 
there was but one British Arch^ocese — that of Caerleon. 

This brings us to the close of the sixth century, at which 
time Augustine came to Elngland, and with him other mis- 
sionaries from Rome, and commenced preaching to the Sax- 
ons. Here we must pause a moment, and note the situation 
of the British Church at that time. We have seen then, that 
the following circumstances existed at that period. 

1. That Christianity was preached in Britain and the 
neighboring islands at an early period, and that the Church 
there had its Bishops and Litui^, like other orthodox 
Churches. 

2. That these Bishops did not derive their power from, 
nor acknowledge the authority of the Pope, and that they 
had continued their succession down to the days of Au- 
gustine. 

3. That the ^British Liturgy and ecclesiastical rites were 
different from those of Rome, but corresponded in many par- 
ticulars with those of the Asiatic Churches. 

4. That notwithstanding this, the British Church kept up 
a friendly intercourse with the neighboring Churches, and 
were acknowledged, even by the Bishops of Rome, to be 
sound and orthodox. 

5. That there were at least one Archbishop and seven 
Bishops in England when Augustine landed there, belonging 
to the Archiepiscopate of Caerleon. 

* BieTiary, Salisbury. t Math. Westmin. A. D. 586. 
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• 

6. That the authority of the Bishop of Rome to rule over 
other Bishops^ was denied from the very first, in Ireland ; to 
which it may be added, that the Pope could not persuade 
the Archbishops of Armagh to receive the Pall from him, 
until the twelfth century, as is witnessed by Roger Hovedon,* 
and the Annals of Mailross, A. D. 1152,f which is also ac- 
knowledged by St. Bernard himself.:]: These facts demon- 
strate, as clearly as facts can do it, the original independence 
of the British Churches. And here we might leave the 
point ; for, if the Bishop of Rome had no rightful authority 
in England, so late as A. D. 600, it is clear that he never 
could have any. But, inasmuch as the subsequent acts of 
the Saxon Church are appealed to by the abettors of Roman- 
ism, as proof of their subjection, we shall give a brief chron- 
ological notice of some leading events, which show that this 
claim is as groundless as the former. 

661. This year a Council was held at Northumberland, 
at which the subjects of difference between the Saxon and 
British Churches, especially the time of keeping Easter, were 
debated before Oswin, King of Northumberland. Wilfrid 
was the principal speaker on behalf of the Saxon Churches, 
and Coleman, Bishop of Lindisfarne, for the British customs. 
The King was persuaded to approve of the Roman custom^ 
but the Bishops and clergy refused to comply .§ 

666. This year the King nominated Wilfrid, Archbishop 
of York, who went to Paris, and was consecrated by the Arch- 
bishop of Paris and eleven otmr Bishops. || In his absence 
the King nominated Cedd, a Briton, to the same office, who 
was consecrated by Wina, Bishop of London, who had been 
consecrated in Gaul,ir and two British Bishops, one of whom 

* Hov. ii. 454. t In Life St. Patr. 89. t Life St. Malachi. 

i Bd. iii. 25. II Bd. iiL 28. 

IT Bd. iii. 7. Hen. Hunt. ii. 191. Sax. Cbron. 39. 
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was Finnan.* Wina was made Bishop of Winchester, 6M,t 
and Bishop of London, 6664 Wilfrid, upon his return, went 
into Lichfield, and finally to Canterbury, where he officiated 
as Archbishop until Theodore's arrival. A. D. 669, Ceid 
was translated from the See of York to Lichfield, and Wil- 
frid became his successor. 

678. On the death of Adeodatus, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, in 668, Pope Vitalian succeeded in procuring the elec- 
tion of Theodore, an Italian Monk of good repute, to that 
See, who exerted all his influence to introduce the Roman 
rites. During his Episcopate, a Council was held at Here- 
ford, A. D. 673, which was attended by the King in person, 
and at which Theodore presided. At this time it was de- 
creed that whatever had been canonically determined by the 
Fathers, should be observed in England. 

The Pope could gain nothing from what was done by this 
Council, save an indirect influence he might obtain under the 
provisions of the fourth canon, which made Monks indepen- 
dent of their Bishops ; whereas, his authority was eflectually 
cut ofl* by the second, sixth, and eighth, by which no Bishop 
could execute any Episcopal function in another Diocese. 
Under these canons, the Pope himself could not, canonicaUift 
perform one ministerial act in England, vnthout the consent cf 
the Bishop in whose Diocese it was to he performed. Besides, 
the eighth canon contains what we should now regard as a 
pointed rebuke upon his pretended supremacy ; for though it 
had no immediate application except to England, it is an un- 
equivocal declaration of the Bishops composing that Council, 
that they knew of, and acknowledged no superiority among 
Bishops, but such as their age and the order of their con- 
secration conferred. They distinctly recognised that princi- 

» Bd. iii. 28. Sax. Chron. 40. 

t Sax. Chron. 39. X Patr. Brit 67. 
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pie which has governed the Church from the beginning, and 
which is still in force innhis country. 

We have now shown conclusively, that the British Church 
was not originally a branch of the Romish Church ; that the 
Anglo-Saxon portion of it, though converted by, missionaries 
from Rome, practically denied from the very outset, the 
supremacy of the Pope, as it ia now claimed, and hence it 
fi>llows, that all authority which the Pope ever exercised 
over that Church, at any subsequent period, was usurpation ; 
and also, that when the Church of England threw off the 
Papal yoke, i^e only did that which, upon every principle, 
she had a right to do — asserted her primitive independence. 

678. This year Egfrid, King of Northumberland, divided 
the See of York into three Dioceses, and had three Bishops 
ordained for them,* without consulting Wilfrid ; at which he 
was so much offended that he appealed to the Bishop of 
Rome, and procured a decree for his restoration. This was 
the first instance of a Saxon Bishop appealing to Rome, but 
the decree was so little regarded, that Wilfrid was deposed 
from his Bishopric by Theodore, Archbishop of Canterbury^ 
(who, it will be remembered, was ordained by the Bishop of 
Rome,) and imprisoned by Egfrid, where he remained several 
years.f 

704. This year a Synod was held upon the river Nid, in 
Northumberland, at which Birthwald, Archbishop of Canter, 
bury, presided. Here the decrees of the Bishop of Rome 
were read, but their authority was denied by Bosa, Bishop 
of York, and John, Bishop of Hexham. The difficulty was 
finally compromised by making John Archbishop of York, 
and Wilfrid, Bishop of Hexham.:]: The appeal of Wilfrid 



* Aug. Sac i. 693. 

t Dup. Ecc. Writ. c. viii. 128. Crabb, H. C. L. 20. ling. H. S. C. lOa 

X Hard. Cone. III. 1825. Ed. Vit. Wiif. cc. 44-58, in Ling. H. A. S. G 
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was the first appeal from England to Rome^ and though it 
was disallowed at the time, laid the foundation of subsequeDt 
appeals. 

709. This year a Synod was held, at which sixty-Jne 
different tracts of country were ceded to the Pope foreoer. 
Though the Monks had been made independent of the Bisli- 
ops in 673, they were not independent of the King. To 
accomplish this, Egwin, Bishop of Worcester, who had es- 
poused the cause of Monasticism, represented that he had 
seen a visi(m, in which the Virgin Mary appeared to him 
and directed the Kings of £«ngland to give certain lands to 
the Pope, to enable him to establish nKxiasteries ; whereupon 
Constantino, who filled the See of Rome, wrote to Birthwald, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, desiring him to use his influence 
to procure the grant of such lands from Eenred and Offii, 
Kings of England. Through the conjoined efibits of Egwin, 
Constantino, and Birthwald, sixty-five d^erent tracts of coun- 
try were ceded to the Pope forever^ for the purpose of estab- 
lishing monasteries, which grant was confirmed by a S3rQod 
held this year.* In this way, the Pope was enabled to in- 
troduce into the heart of England, an army of Monks, who 
were almost entirely independent of the civil and ecclesias- 
tical authority of the realm ; and thus was laid the founda- 
tion of much of the authority the Bishop of Rome afterwards 
obtained in England. 

747. By the third canon of the Council of Hereford, A. D. 
673, the monasteries had been made independent of their 
Bishops, and A. D. 709, virtually independent of the King. 
In consequence of this, they had become the resort of many 
besides Monks, so that they were filled with poets, musicians, 
and buffoons ; and so great had this evil become, that the 
second Council of Clofeshoch, held this year, found it neces- 

• Hard. Con. III. p. 1827. CoL Cone. Brit T. I. Con. 709. 
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sary to make them again subject to the inspection of the 
Bishops, whose duty it was to see that the monasteries were 
what their name imports, places of silence, peace, and re- 
pose, the abode of persons occupied by spiritual reading, 
singing, and praying.* 

787. It was enacted by the Councils of Northumberland 
and Mercia, that the Monks should not choose an Abbot for 
their monastery, without the consent of the Bishop. At these 
last Councils, and probably at the preceding, the King and 
his nobles were present, and assented to the canons.f Sub- 
sequent to this time we hear less of the British clergy, as 
distinct from the Saxon-English; yet as late as A. D. 812, 
there were so many of them in Wales, Ireland, and Scotland, 
that it was thought necessary, by the Council of Celchith, 
held that year, to prohibit the British Bishops from perform- 
ing any Episcopal acts within the Dioceses of the English 
Bishops, even with their consent.^: Councils were subse- 
quently held in the years 788, 800, 803, 822, 824, 903; 923, 
928, 944, 971, 977, 988.§ Nothing was done in these Synods, 
recognizing the authority of the Pope, yet it is evident that 
he was gaining ground in England, and that many of his 
claims were acquiesced in, though not acknowledged. The 
great number of Monks who had established themselves in 
England, conduced very much to this end. But the Pope 
did not obtain a sure foot-hold in this country until the Nor- 
man conquest,^ A. D. 1066. 

William L, 1066-1095. Having shown that the Saxon 
Church was legally and canonically independent of the 
Church of Rome, up to the time of the conquest, we shall 
take a hasty glance at such acts of subsequent times, as 

* Hard. Cone. III. 1953. t Hard. Cone. lU. 2073. 

t Dup. Ecc. Writ Cent ix. p. 117. 
i Hard. Cone. IV. 823-1265, VI. 589-715. 
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manifest a nmilar state of things. It is neoeitary to le- 
mark, however, that the Gallic Church to which WiUimi 
belonged, had not remained aa independent of the Church of 
Rome as the English ; and one of the first acts of this King 
was, to request the Pope to send a legate to England, to as- 
sist in reforming the English Church ; by which he meant, 
the expulsion of the English clergy, and the substitution of 
the Norman.* William immediately separated the ciyfl and 
eccleaiastioal departments of the State, thus strengthenii^ 
the power of the Pope.f Appeals, however, were still made 
by the clergy to the Eling, and not to the Pope^ 

William II., 1095*-1100. William II. found it impossible 
to control the clergy as he wished, and consequently he con* 
trived to keep a number of Sees vacant. At the time of his 
death he had in his hands one Archbishopric, and four Bish- ' 
opric8.§ Anselm was nominated to the See of Canterbury, 
by William. He acknowledged the authority of Pope Ur- 
ban, before he had been acknowledged by the nation. For 
this, the whole body of Bishops, at Rockingham, renounced 
the allegiance of the Archbishop. || He was afterwards rec- 
onciled to the Eang, but was not permitted to convoke Synods, 
nor to fill up vacant Dioceses. 

Henrt I., 1100-1135. Henry restored the Saxon laws,T 
re-united the ecclesiastical and secular branches of the gov- 
ernment, and required the Bishops to attend the Councils of 
the nation.** Appeals to the Pope, however, were allowedyft 
but not without licence from the King.J^ He disputed, but 
relinquished the right of investing Bishops with the ring and 



* ling. Hist Eng. yoL II. p. 23 
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crosier.* He denied the right of the Pope to appoint a le- 
gate in England, save the Archbishop of Canterbury, unless 
by request of the King,f and maintained hia ground against 
all opposition. 

SiEPHSif, 1185*1154. Nothing important tranapired in 
this reign, though the encroachments of the Pope were con^ 
tinued. 

Hbnbt II., 1154-^1189. The growing power of the Pope 
met with an effectual check in the reign of Henry Q., who 
called a council at Clarendon, A. D. 1164, composed of 
Archbishops, Bishops, Abbots, Lords, Barons, dsc, at which 
sixteen canons were enacted, which, if they had been strictly 
adhered to, would have put an end to the power of the Pope 
in England forever.j: 

By these canons the clergy were forbidden to leave the 
realm without the consent of the King — ^were made ame* 
nable to the secular courts — were prohibited from making 
appeals to the Pope. It was also required of them, that the 
election of Bishops should not be made without the King's 
consent—- that no freeholder should be laid under interdict, 
without an application to the King, or Chief Justice, with 
several other regulations of a similar kind.§ These canons 
were transmitted to Rome, when Pope Alexander, in full 
Council, passed a solemn condemnation and revocation of 
them ; but notwithstanding this, they were confirmed by the 
King, Lords, and clergy, at a Council in Northampton, A. D« 
1176, in presence of the Legate of the Pope ; and during the 
reign of Henry all were strictly adhered to, except that 
which required the clergy to answer for their crimes in the 
civil courts. II 



« Bad. 90. Lmg. 95. t Ead. 58, 118, 126. long. II. 113. 
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Richard I., 1189-11999 did nothing touohinjjf^fiis pcnnt rf 
our inquiry. 

John, 1199-1216. During the reign of this inooastaot 
and imbecile Prince, Popery raised its head within the Brit- 
ish dominions, by consent of the King. At first John made 
a stand against the encroachmentB of the Pope, and refused 
to receive Stephen Langton, who had been made Archbishop 
of Canterbury, against the will of the monarch, in oppoBitiQn 
to the choice of the Bishops and clergy, and the election of 
the Monks.* The King, however, was compelled to submit, 
to swear fealty to the Pope, to pay annually a thousanQ 
marks to the Pope, and to guarantee the pa3rment of Peter- 
pence, which then amounted to about £200.f 

Henrt III., 1216-1272. During the long reign of thb 
monarch, the power of the Pope was at its height in England, 
and the oppressions of the clergy almost past endurance. 
The King, warned by the fate of his predecessor, acquiesced 
in silence, and the Ba^ns imitated his example. But the 
opposition of the great body of the clergy was aroused. 
They remonstrated with the Pope, they complained to the 
King, and finally drew up a list of their grievances, sent it 
to the Pope, and appealed from him to a Greneral Council.^ 

Edward I., 1272-1307. In the reign of this Prince was 
commenced a series of laws, which eventually overturned 
the whole power of the Pope in England. He would not 
allow the Bishops of England to attend a General Council, 
until they had solemnly promised not to receive the papal 
benediction, and in the thirty-fifth Edward I., A. D. 1306, 
the statute de AsportaUs ReUgiosorum^ was enacted, which 
forbid the carrying of any ecclesiastical property but of the 
realm, under penalty of being grievously punished for such 

* Mat Par. 223.245. Ling. III. 23, 24. t Ling. III. 32, S3. 
X Ling. III. 86-89. § Stat Westm. 2. c. 41 
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contempt of tbe King's injunction, and was intended to an- 
nihilate the custom introduced hy Nicholas, in the preceding 
reign. The preamble describes the taxes as laid by the Ab- 
bots, but the statute is couched in such terms as to leave no 
room for the Pope to interfere.* Edward, like most sover- 
eigns of those days, when he wanted money, compelled those 
who had it to contribute to his necessities, and he laid heavy 
burdens on the clergy. They appealed to the Pope, and he 
issued a Bull, A. D. 1296, forbidding the clergy to pay such 
taxes, and excommunicating those who should lay them.f 
But Edward had both the disposition and ability to enforoe 
his will, and with the approbation of the lay peers, the whole 
foody of clergy were outlawed, until they made amends to 
the King4 

Edwasd II., 1307-1327. The long disputed boundary be- 
tween the ecclesiastical and civil judicatories, had been set- 
tled during the reign of Edward I., and the privileges of the 
clergy in criminal trials confined within much narrower 
limits, which were still further confined by the statute de 
ArtieuU Cleri, enacted in the ninth Edward II., A. D. 1316, 
by which certain canons published by Boniface, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, in the reign of Henry III., were revoked.^ 
By this statute the King was invested with authority to re- 
verse any sentence of excommunication, that would afiect his 
own liberty or safety. 

Edward III., 1327-1377. After the passage of the statute 
de Atpartatis ReUgiosorum, in the reign of Edward I., it was 
usual for the Abbeys and Priories to receive provisions, which 
they disposed of to persons' called provisors, when they sent 
the money annually to Rome. To put a stop to this, a statute 
was passed the twenty-fifth Edward III., A. D. 1351, which 

• Stat Realm, I. 151. t Rym, Foed. II. 706. 

t JAng. IIL 202. $ Stat 9 Ed. IL 
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declared all persons who purchased suoh pnmnons, traitors 
and outlaws, which was also confirmed hy statutes enacted in 
1358 and 1864.* An ordinance was also passed the fortieth 
of Edward in.» A. D. 1866, making it criminal lo carry tlie 
contributions called <' Peter-pence," out of the kingdom.'l' 
This year, it was also declared by the King, Lords, and Pre* 
lates, that the donation which John had pretended to make to 
the Pope, was illegal and void, and that every person a|qieal- 
ing to the court of Rome, or citing another lo appear there, 
should be held as a traitor and outlaw.^ And the three es- 
tates bound themselves, if the Pope attempted to enfixroe pay- 
ment of the sums due him for Peter-pence, that they would 
resist him to the utmost of their ability. It was also asserted 
in this reign, that the Pope could not invest the Bishops with 
their temporalities, and that these must be given hy the 
King.§ 

Richard II., 1877-1899. These laws being fbwad insuffi- 
oioat to prevent the transportation of ecclesiastioal property 
to Rome, a law was passed the third Richard II., A. D. 1870, 
subjecting all persons guilty of making gifts of ecclesiastioal 
property to the court of Rome, or of sueing out any process 
from it, to forfeiture of property, imprisonment, and some- 
times death. II Before the passage of this last act, the Lords, 
Commons, and Prelates, had pledged themselves to stand by 
the laws of the country, against the Pope and his adherents, 
in the cases specified. T 

* Stat 25 Ed. III. St 5, c. 6, and St. 6, c. 9. 27 Ed. IIL St 1, e. 1. 
38 Ed. III. St 1, c. 4 St 2, c. 1. ^ 

t Stowe, Chron. 461. Fab. 40 Ed. III. 

I Rot Pari II. 289, 290. 

4 Spelm. Cone. ii. 435. Rym. Foed. in varioos places. 

H Stat 3R. II., c. 3; 7 R. II., c 12; 12 R. IL, c. 15 ; 13 R. II., e. 
2 ; 16 R II., c. 5. 

If ling. IV., 18& 
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Henry IV., 1399-1413. Papal interference was still fur. 
ther prohibited by statute, second Henry IV., A. D. 1400, 
which made all persons guilty of buying bulls of exemption 
from the Pope, or who brought them into the kingdom, liable 
to the same penalties which had been made against provisors.* 

Hbnrt v., 1413-1422. By statute passed 1st Henry V. 
A.D. 1413, aliens were prohibited from holding benefices 
in England, except in case of Priors, and they were required 
to obtain sureties for their obedience to the laws of the 
realm.f 

Hrnry VI. 1422-1452. Edward IV., 1452-1483. 

Richard III. 1483-1485. Henry VII., 1485-150Q. 

The laws that had been enacted under former sovereigns 
were sufficient, had they been put in force, but the civil dis* 
oords and the wars abroad, which distracted the kingdom 
during the reigns of these princes, left them little time to look 
after the Church. Consequently, all the old abuses were re« 
vived, and perhaps the Pope had never greater influence in 
England, than at the accession of Henry VIII. 

Henry VIII., 1509-1547. Upon Henry's accession to the 
throne of England, he manifested no disposition to interfere 
with the claims of the Pope, and it was not until the twenty- 
first year of his reign that he made war upon the papal usur* 
pations. This year, a statute was enacted,^: regulating the 
fees in the ecclesiastical courts, and abolishing pluralities. 
The carrying of property to Rome was prohibited by severer 
penalties.^ The statutes against foreign jurisdiction passed 
in the reigns of Edward I. and III., and of Richard II. and 
Henry IV., were re-enacted, enlarged, and enforced, by se- 



* 2 H. IV., cc 3, 4. Stat. Real. II. 121, 122. 

1 1 H. v., c. 7, and 2 H. V., St 1. 

X SUt. 21 H. VIIL, cc. 5, 6, 13. 

§ Stat. 23 H. VIIL, cc. 6, 20. 32 H. VIIL, c 45. 
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verer penalties.* The election of Bishops, the puhlication 
of new caopns, and other similar matters, were also regu- 
latedjf until the poiser of the Pope in England was completely 
overturned and annihilated. 

This brief yiew of the legislation of the Anglo-Norman 
Church and naticm, proves most unanswerably, that there 
never was a time, even under the reign of the Norman 
princes, when the Pope could legally and canonically exer- 
cise the powers he claimed in England, and hence, though 
his exactions and usurpations were from time to time sub- 
mitted to, and his alliance frequently courted, the nation was 
at liberty to throw off his allegiance at any moment it saw fit 
It would also be easy to show, that during this whole period, 
there were leading men in the English Church who made 
bold stand not only against the usurpations, but also against 
the corruptions of that Church. Even Archbishc^ Dunstan, 
in many things subservient to the Pope, did not hesitate to set 
at defiance the papal mandate, when he deemed it unjust or 
improper, A. D. 9614 And Alfric Puttock, Archbishop of 
York, from 1023 to 1060, openly impugned the doctrine of 
transubstantiation. In his " Sermon to be spoken to the peo- 
ple at Easter, before they receive the holy housel," (com- 
munion,) he teaches doctrines that would now be considered 
orthodox by sound theologians.^ In the next century, Gilbert 
Foliat, consecrated Bishop of Hereford, 1148, translated to 
London, 1163, died 1167, set at defiance the papal authority, 
and though twice excommunicated by the Pope, paid no re- 
gard to the thunders of the Vatican. || Ccmtemporary with 



• Stat. 24 H. VIII., c. 12. 25 H. VIII., c. 19, etc. 
t Stat 25 H. VIII., c. 19, etc. t Ling. H. A Sax. Ch. 340. 

§ Elfric's Sermon, in Petheram's Hist. Sk. A. S. Lit p. 33. See abo, 
Ecc. Const, about 1050, Wilk. LL. A. S. p. 159. Disc. Sax. Chr. p 251. 
U Mat Par. 99-145. 
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Foliat, was Ormin, the poet, whose works present i& with the 
purest English, and the purest doctrines of that age.* The 
next century was rendered famous by Si^rt Grostete, or 
Gbreathead, Bishop of Lincohi, from 1234 to 1958. In 1247, 
a demand was made by the Pope for six thousand marks, 
(about £50,000,) and he had the courage to refuse to levy it 
' until he had the sense of the nation upon it. He visited 
RoiQ8,and protested against its corruptions, before the Pope 
and Cardinals. Afler his return, the Pope again tried his 
courage by collating an Italian youth to a vacant Canonry in 
the Cathedral of Lincoki. But Grostete was inflexible. He 
set at naught the Pope's commands, for which he was ex- 
oommunicated. But the thunderbolt fell harmless at his feet, 
and he died in peaceful possession of his See.f Other exam- 
pies of a similar natui^ occur, but these are amply sufficient 
to show that many of the clergy asserted that, in their wri« 
tings, to which they assented in their legislative capacities. 
It remains now simply to show, that the clergy consented to 
the Reformation individually, as well as collectively, which 
will be done in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE ENGLISH REFORMATION CANONICAL. 

We have already seen, that every Church is, in fact, inde. 
pendent of every other Church, and that the Bishops of any 
province, are independent of those in every other province. 
Consequently, the Bishops and clergy of any one province, 

« Ear. Eng. Poeto, N. Y. R. IX., 392. 

t Le Bag life Wick. j^. 79-84. Mat. Par. pp. 400-918. 
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with the ooDsent of the laity, have the right to make any rego- 
latioiis for the government of their own branch of the Church, 
not inoonaiatent with Apoatolical organization and order. 
That this was done by the English Reformers^ will be evident 
from a brief survey of the manner in which they oonduoted 
the Reformation. 

In the reign of Henry VIII. very little opposition was made 
by any of the clergy, to an assertion of the Ckureh*$ ind^m- 
dence, which was all that was then proposed, and very few 
deprivations were made. Even under the reign of Edward 
VI., very few of the clergy made any objection to the re- 
formation of doctrine and difcipUnCy which was then brought 
about. A few Bishops, however, were deprived in the re^ 
of Edward ; as, Bonner, of London ;* Grardiner of WiniDhes- 
ter ;f Heath, of Worcester ; and Day, of Chichester ;f, for 
non-conformity to laws enacted by Parliament, touching the 
proposed reforms, and Tunstall, of Durham, on the alter- 
ation of his Diocese. These were all restored upon the ac- 
cession of Mary.§ Those deprived by Mary, were, Cranmer 
and Holgate, Archbishops of Canterbury and York; and 
Bishops, Taylor, of Lincoln ; Hooper, of Worcester ; Hap. 
ley, of Hereford ; Ferrar, of St. David's ; Bush, of Bristol ; 
Bird, of Chester; II 5corey, of Chichester ; Coverdale, of Ex- 
eter ; Ridley, of London ; and Pojmet, of Winchester.lT That 
is, Jive were restored and eleven deprived, making sixteen^ or a 
majority of the twenty-six Dioceses. All this was done by 
Mary, before she attempted to restore* the Popish religion. 

* Burnet, voL II. Far. 1, p. 166. t lb. p. 216. t lb. p. 366. 

^ Burnet, II. Ann. 1553, vol. III., p. 314. 

U Lingard, Hist, of Eng., vol. VII., 143. Rym. Feed. xy. 370, 371. 
The successors of all these but Cranmer, were consecrated while the Fh>- 
testant Bishops were in possession of their Sees, and hence, upon primi- 
tive principles, were uncanonical and schismaticaL Ling. VII., 143. 

IT Ling. VII., 293. 
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Nor even then did she attempt to restore the Romish practices 
hy authority of the Churchf but merely hy tcie of ParUament, 
The Reformation in the time of Edward, was brought about 
by THE CLERGY, Convened in S3aiod, mnd approved by the laity 
in Pailiament. In the reign of Mary, it was arrested by an 
interference of the State, without convening a S3mod or con- 
sulting the clergy. Consequently, when, in the reign of Eli- 
zabethy this unlawful interference was withdrawn, the Church 
became at once, legally and canonically, what it was in the 
reign of Edward. ^ 

At the accession o£ Elizabeth, or immediately after,"" nine 
Dioceses, viz., Canterbury, Norwich, Chichester, Hereford, 
Salisbury, Rochester, Gloucester, Oxford, and Bangor, were 
vacant, by the death of the incumbents. Afler the enact- 
ment of the act of Urdforndty, in the first year of Elizabeth, 
Kitchen, Bishop of Llandaff, took the oath of supremacy and 
oon£>rmed. About the same time, the oath of supremacy 
was tendered to fifteen other Bishops, who refused to take it, 
and were therefore deprived of their Sees. Of these, aix, 
Tunstall, of Durham ; Morgan, of St. David's ; Ogilthorp, of 
Carlisle ; White, of Winchester ; Baines, of Lichfield and 
Coventry ; and Holyman, of Bristol, died before their places 
were filled ; and thresy Scot, of Chester ; Groldwell, of St. 
Asaph's ; and Pate, of Worcester, abandoned their Sees and 
left the kingdom. The remaining seven. Heath, of York ; 
Bonner, of London ; Thirlby, of Ely ; Bourne, of Bath and 
Wells ; Turberville, of Exeter ; Watson, of Lincoln ; and 
Pool, of Peterborough ; lived and died in England, but never 
attempted to exercise any Episcopal functions. Of these 
seven, fowr held places from which Protestant Bishops had 
been illegally and uncanonically ejected by Mary; viz., 
Bonner, of London, from which Ridley had been deprived ; 

* Strype, Eliz. p. 154. Luids. Vind. p. xzvi. 
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Turberville, of Exeter, from which Coverdale bad been de- 
prived ; Bourne, of Bath and Wells, from which Barlow hid 
been deprived ; and Heath, of York, from which Holgate had 
been deprived.*- 

We have, therefore, in the foregoing list, twenty-si^ Dio- 
ceses, ffUen of which, at the time of the Consecration of 
Protestant Bishops mider Elizabeth, had become vacant by 
death. The incumbents of Uiree had abandoned their Sees; 
the incumbents of four held places from which Protestant 
Bishops had been unlawfully and uncanonically deprived by 
Mary, either because ''they were married," or ^had been 
consecrated according to the Ordinal of Edward VI. ;"f and 
one, Kitchen, of LlandaflT, had conformed. In the jjftiun 
vacant Dioceses, even the Romanist will not deny the right of 
Parker to ordain Protestant Bishops, and these, with Kitchen, 
constituted a large majority of the twenty>six Dioceses. Nor 
is it presumed they will deny the right to fill the Sees of 
those who had gone abroad. And if they assume that the 
restoration of the Bishops of Winchester, Durham, London, 
Worcester, and Chichester, by Mary, was lawful, (had it 
been done canonically,) because they had been deprived un- 
der Edward, then it was lawful for Elizabeth to deprive the 
Bishops of York, London, Exeter, and Bath and Wells, for 
the same reason. Hence, then, at least twenty-Jive of the 
twenty-six Bishoprics were legally, properly, and canonically 
filled in the first years of Elizabeth, with Protestant Bishops. 

Among the minor clergy, the case was widely different; 
for, as appears by a calculation made at the time, out of 
nine thousand four hundred ecclesiastical persons in the land, 
only one hundred and seventy-seven lefl their places, and of 
these, only eighty were Rectors of Churches.:): Hence it 



* Lind. Vind. pp. xx-xxviii. + Lingard, VII., 143. 

X Strype, Eliz. p. 73. Camden, 47. There were 9ix Abbots and 
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fidlows, that an immense majority of the clergy of the Eng- 
lish Church consented to the Reformation. And all the acts 
of the clergy in Synod, both in the reigns of Edward and 
Elizabeth^ were submitted to, and approved by the King and 
Parliament, so that every act of Reformation was performed 
upon strictly canonical and legal principles. It may, there** 
fore, be said, with great propriety, that the Reformed Church 
of England was not aru^r, but the same Church ; thougir 
reformed, its identity, as a Church, was not affected. The- 
Reformed Church of England is, therefore, the Old Catholic 
Church of that country. Consequently, all those who, in 
Eagland, refuse to unite with it, but go off and establish 
another altar, and build another Church, are, upon Apostoli- 
cal and Primitive principles, sckiamaUcs, This conclusion is 
as applicable to the Romanist as to any other dissenter. 
Their plea of submission to the Pope can not skve them from 
the dilemma, (1,) because he has no rightful jurisdiction ia 
England, and (2) because it was not the original ground 
taken, being an after-thought put into their heads by the 
Pope and his emissaries. Elizabeth succeeded to the crown 
of England, Nov. 17, 1558. As early as 1562, the various 
Dioceses were filled with Protestant Bishops, and no Bishop 
was allowed to execute any function of his office within the 
realm, without first taking the oath of supremacy. Conse* 
quently, no Romish Bishop could execute the duties of his 
office within that kingdom. But notwithstanding this. Pope 
Pius lY. seems never to have abandoned the idea of regain- 
ing Elizabeth and the Church of England to the See of 
Rome ;* but his successor, Pius V., considered the caution 



jA^sseB, twelve Deans, twelve Archdeacons, jfi/it«en heads of CoU^gea, 
and fifty Prebendaries. In Ireland, a still smaller namber left thtit 
places. Linds. Vindic. cxiz. 
* Lingard, VIII., 39. 
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of his predeceasor as a dereliction of duty. " In the sprii^ 
of 15d9, he sent Dr. Nicholas Morton, who had been a 
prebendary of York, under Mary, into the northern counties 
of Bngland, with the title of Apostolical Penitentiary. The 
object of his mission appears to have been to impart to the 
[Roman] Catholic Priests, as from the Pq>e, those &oultiei 
and that jurisdiction which they could no longer receive in 
a regular manner from their Bishops. Camden says, that he 

urged the northern men to rebellicm Of his activity 

in promoting the insurrection, there can be little doubt."* 
On the 25th of February, 1570, the Pope issued a bull of 
excommunication against Elizabeth, pretending to put her 
out of the pale of the Church, assuming to depose her firom 
the crown, to absolve her subjects from all alliance to her, 
and requiring all the faithful to withdraw from her, under 
pain of excommunication. A copy of this bull was affixed 
to the gates of the Bishop of London, (m the 15th of May, 
1570, and other copies were circulated through the kingdom. 
The more intelligent and liberal-minded of the Romanists re- 
gretted the act, and considered it as *<an imprudent and 
cruel measure, "f but it evidently had its effect upon the com- 
mon people, and necessarily compelled all Romanists to sep- 
orate from the Church of England ; and hence the Englu^ 
Romanists may properly be said to have separated from the 
Reformed Church in the twelfth of Elizabeth, and thus, at 
that time, to have formed a sect. 

The other sectaries and schismatics in England separated 
from the Church at a much later period, and hence a con- 
sideration of their history does not fall in with the design 
of this work. But some of the arguments by which they 
attempt to justify their separation, deserve to be considered ; 
since, if true, they prove that the English Church, at the 

» Lingard, VIII., 40. t Lingani, VIII^ 56. 
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time of the Reformatiooy abandoned the fundamental princi* 
pies of Apostolic organization and order, and was not, there- 
foiBy legally and canonically reformed. The arguments are 
mainly two, each of which will be considered separately. 

Fir9ty it is claimed that <* the Church of England separated 
from the Church of Rome, and, therefore, others may sepa. 
rate from the Church of England." This assumption is false 
in two respects, for (1) it would not follow, if the Church of 
England separated from the Church of Rome, that i$uUviduaU 
might separate from the Church of England. The two cases 
are utterly unlike, and we can not reason from one to the 
other. But (2) the Church of England did not separate from 
the Church of Rome. The Church of England did no more 
than assert her original and primitive independence — an in* 
dependence that she had enjoyed for more than five centuries 
unmolested, and which for nine centuries more, she had 
cx)ntinually attempted to defend. The Reformation in the 
Church of England was simply a return to primitive truth 
and order. She separated from no one. She excommuni. 
oated no one ; and it was not until the twelfth of Elizabeth 
that the Bishop of Rome presumed to cut himself off from 
her conmiunion, for that was all that his pretended bull of 
excommunication could efiect. 

But, second, it is said, that the Reformers of the Church 
of England, and the Church of England herself, gave up, at 
the time of her Reformation, one of the fundamental "princi- 
ples of Apostolic organization and order — ^the necessity of 
Bishops to the due organization of the Church. This objec- 
tion, as generally presented, divides itself into two branches 
— ^that the English Reformers believed, and the Church of 
England taught, (1,) that Episcopacy did not exist by divine 
right, that is, they believed it to be a human institution; 
and, (2,) that Bishops and Priests are not different orders of 
clei^. Now if these charges are true, the English Bje% 
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formers gave up one fundamental principle of primitive or- 
der, and were, in fact, Preshylman. And if the Church of 
England is Presbyterian, then there can be no doubt that 
odieis have a right to separate firom her ; for those who have 
themselves separated from Apostolic order, can not complain 
if others follow their example. In proof of these poedtioos, 
our opponents are wont to quote the opinicms of Cranmer, 
and sundry others who were among the leading Reformers 
of the English Church, in which some of them say some- 
thing to the purpose for which they are quoted. We shall, 
therefore, inquire under what circumstances, and for what 
purpose, the opinions which are quoted in support of the 
above positions, were expressed, and what and how much 
they prove. 

It must be borne in mind, that aU the Reformers of the 
English Church had been educated in the Romish faith. A 
complete change of sentiment could not be wrought in a day 
or a year. The change must be gradual ; unless, as often 
happens, it goes from one extreme to the other. But such 
was not the case with the English Reformers, and evidence 
of their progress appears in the productions of the various 
epochs of the Reformation. From this it will be seen, that 
the date of a document cited as evidence on this head, is 
most material. If a given document ccmtains the opinion of 
Cranmer and others, who were afterwards Reformers, while 
they were Romanists, then to quote thU as evidence of what 
the Reformers thought, is gross misrepresentation. 

To show how these various documents came to be pro- 
duced, and that our readers may see how far they are 
pertinent to prove the opinions of the Reformers, we shall 
allude to the manner in which the English Church was re- 
formed. The first distinguishing feature of the English Ref- 
ormation is, that it was the calm, dispassionate, and deliberate 
act of the most pious and learned among the clergy, approved 
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by the great body of the laity ; while in other countries it 
was usually the act of som^ rash and head-strong individual, 
apposed to the body of the clergy. The second is the nuN^ 
in which they conducted their efforts for reformation. .^ORiifl 
we can not better state, than in the language of an historian 
of former days. He says : '^ First, the whole business they 
were to consider, was divided into so many heads, which 
were proposed as queries, and these were given out to the 
Bishops and Divines; and at a prefixed time, every one 
brought in his opinion in writing, on all the questions."* 

In this manner all questions relating either to faith or 
practice, were examined. When these opinions had been 
handed in, the authors met and conferred upon their points 
of difference, until they were able to agree upon something 
to be laid before the convocation, to be approved by that 
body.f One of the first of these conferences was held in 
1537 or 1538, at which a number of papers were drawn up. 
Two of these papers have been preserved by Burnet.^: One 
of them is entitled, '^ A Declaration made of the Functions 
and Divine Institution of Bishops and Priests." This paper 
is signed by Cranmer and a large number of Bishops and 
Divines, and contains the following passage : " In the New 
Testament thare is no mention made of any degrees or dis- 
tinctions in orders, but only of Deacons or Ministers, and of 
Priests or Bishops."§ 

* Bur. vol. I. p. 372. + Bur. vol. I. Par. 1, pp. 372-374. 

t Hist vol. I. Par. 2, Add. No. 1 and 4. 

§ The Papists, to avoid the charge of having created a new order in 
the ministry, contend that Bishops and Priests are of the same order, 
the Pope alone constituting the third order. This point was hotly de- 
bated in the Council of Trent On the part of the Pope it was con- 
tended, that all ecclesiastical authority was derived from St Peter, who 
alone derived his authority from Christ. And those who, with the 
Archbishops of Grenada and Paris, held that all the Apostles, and con- 

34* 
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The IfutUutum of a Christian Man was compUed fiom theee 
papers,* and published the sams year. This book containi 
the paragraph we have copied from the forgoing ** dedanu 
tion,'' and is one of the authorities usually cited by Anti. 
Churchmen. With how much fairness it can be thus quoted, 
our readers can judge, when we tell them, that this book, 
compiled from these documents, and signed by Cranmer and 
thirty-six of the most learned of the clergy, established the 
Romish doctrines of " Transubstantiation, communion in one 
kind, celibacy of the clergy, auricular confession, seven sa- 
craments, and purgatory."f In aH things they proved them- 
selves staunch Papists, save in the single item of the Pope^i 
stqntmacjff and perhaps the subject of monastic vows. Hiia^ 
therefore, was the opinion of these men as Romanists, not as 
Reformers, and the man who quotes them as such, is either 
too ignorant to write, or too dishonest to be trusted. 

The next document in point of chronology, cited to prove 
the Anti-Episcopal notions of the English Reformers, bears 
date in 1540. The history of that paper is as follows. In 
1539, the King proposed six questions to the clergy relative 
to points of doctrine ; in answer to which, they asserted the 
doctrines of ** Transubstantiation, communion in one kind, 
celibacy of the clergy, sacrifice of the mass, auricular con- 
fession," &C.J: Upon these answers the act of Parliament, 
called " the bloody hill," was passed, an act which sent Pro- 
testants and Romanists to execution upon the same hurdle. 

sequentlj, all Bishops, derived their authority from Chriit, were told, 
that they thus took away the authority of the Pope, and that it was 
idle to pretend that the Pope was head of the Church, and yet to 
hold that there was authority in the Church not deriTed from him. 
Fra. Paolo. Hist. Coun. Tr. L. vii. 

* Strype, Ann. B. 1, c. 41, p. 315, and App. No. 88. 

t Stiype, Ann. pp. 311, 315. Bur. vol. I. Par. 2, pp. 375-^98. 

t Srype, Ann. B. 1, c. 47, pp. 361, 362. 
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The complaints under this act, caused a new commission to 
be issued the same year, to re-examine the various points of 
disputed doctrine. Seventeen questions were pifbposed fi)r 
consideration. Those who wish to see the whole paper, will 
find it in Burnet.* That summary is sulSicient to show, that 
these men were then RomatiisUj and hence those opinions are 
no evidence of what they thought as Reformers, 

The next paper usually cited in proof, bears date 1548, and 
is drawn from a work entitled, " The Necessary Entdition cf 
a Christian Man.** This book was merely a revision of the 
^' Institution," of which we have spokenjf revised and cor- 
rected by the Eing4 The book was somewhat enlarged, 
and the doctrine of purgatory omitted. In other respects, it 
taught the same doctrines as the Institution^ and in common 
with that asserted, that Bishops and Priests were of the same 
order, and this is the last we hear of that opinion. With this 
book, published five years before the death of Henry VIII., 
and seven years before the compilation of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, ends the chain of authorities by which the Re- 
formers of the English Episcopal Church are to be proved 
Presbyterian. If, therefore, these publications are pertinent 
to prove what were the opinions of the Reformers on one 
point, they are pertinent on another, and if they prove any 
thing, they prove that the Reformers of the English Church 
believed in transuhstantiation, seven sacraments, sacrifice of 
the mass, auricular confession, celibacy of the clergy; monastic 
vows, communion in one kind ; they prove in fact, that the 
English Church was not reformed, and that it is still Roman 
Cathdic. They prove this, or they prove nothing to the pur- 
pose for which they are so often quoted. 

* Hist. Ref. vol. I. Par. 2, pp. 256-303. Strype, B. I p. 357, App. No. 
IIL p. 300. 

t Strype, p. 377. 

X Hallam, Confl. Hist. Eng. vol. I. pp. 79, 110. ^ 
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Having examined the books published hefore the reign of 
Edward YI., usually cited to prove the Presb3rterianism of 
the Englidi Reformers, we shall endeavor to ascertain what 
were the opinions of the Reformers of the Episcopal Church, 
concerning the CHvacH, ani its minutry ; and for this pur- 
pose, we shall only quote from authoritative documents, pub- 
lished in the reign of Edward and Elizabeth. Our chief 
authority shall be the book of Common Prayer. It will be 
borne in mind, that a distinct recognition of any pHndpUf or 
point of doctrine, in a prater, is conclusive evidoice that 
those who composed or adopted thai prayer, believed tiie 
** principle" so recognized, to be certain truth. 

Thb Church. *' Art. 19. The visible Church of Christ is 
a Congregation of faithful men, tit ike vMeh the pure word of 
(jod is preached, and the sacraments he duly mimsteredj ac- 
cording to Christ^s ordinance in all those things that of neces- 
sity are requisite to the same." 

Of the MnnsTRT. ** Art. 23. It is not lawful for any 
man to take upon himself the office of public preaching, or 
ministering the sacraments in the congregation, before he he 
LAWFULLY caJlcd and sent, to execute the same. And those 
we ought to judge lawfully called and sent, which be chosen 
and called to this work by men who have public authority given 
unto them in the congregation, to call and send ministers into 
the Lord*s vineyard,*' 

The ministry divinely instituted. Collect at the ordi- 
nation of a Deacon. — " Almighty Gtod, who by Thy divine 
Providence hast appointed divers orders of ministers in thy 
Church." Collect at the ordination of a Priest, — "Almighty 
God, giver of all good things, who by Thy Holy Spnirr 
hast appointed divers orders of ministers in Thy Church." 
Prayer at the consecration of a Bishop, — " Almighty God, 
giver of all good things, who by Thy Holy Spirit hast ap- 
pointed divers orders of ministers in Thy Church." 
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The ministry consists of thbbs orders. LUany. — ^^ That 
it may please Thee to illuminate all Bishops, Priests^ and 
Deacons, with true knowledge and understanding of Thy 
word." CoUect at ordaitdng a Deacon, — ^^ And didst inspire 
thine Apostles to choose into the order of Deacons, the first 
martyr, Saint Stephen, with others, mercifully behold these 
Thy servants, now called to the like office and administration." 
CoUect at ordaining a Priest, — '< Mercifully behold these Thy 
servants, now called to the office of the Priesthood," Prayer 
at the consecration of a Bishop. — ^^ Mercifully behold this Thy 
^ servant, now called to the work and ministry of a Bishop.'^ 
Litany at the ordination of Deacons or Priests. — "That it 
may please Thee to bless these Thy servants, now to be ad- 
mitted to the order of Deacons," [or Priests, "l Litany at the 
ordination of a Bishop. — " That it may please Thee to bless 
this, our brother elected, [to the office of Bishop,'] and to send 
Thy grace upon him." Preface to the Ordinal. — " It is evi- 
dent unto all men, diligently reading holy Scripture and an- 
cient authors, that from the Apostles' time there have been 
these orders of ministers in Christ's Church — Bishops, Priests, 
and Deacons." 

Bishops superior to the other clergy. — This follows 
from the above, for, if God has " appointed divers orders of 
ministers in his Church," the different kinds of ministers so 
divinely constituted and appointed, of necessity belong to the 
" divers orders ;" and the first order must be superior to the 
second, or any subsequent order, so that Bishops mu# be su- 
perior to every other order. This superiority is recognized 
throughout the whole Liturgy. Prayer for the clergy and 
people, used both in the morning and evening service. — 
<< Send down upon our Bishops and other clergy, and upon 
the congregations committed to their charge, the healthful 
spirit of Thy grace." The same superiority is recognized 
^ in the Litany, in the Form of consecration of a Bishop, and 
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ordmfiiHg Priests and JkaeonSy in the Order cf eonfimmtbit, 
in the Rubric m ike cammumon serviee^ in the thirtieth aitiole^ 
and in numerous other places. Indeed, this distinction cf 
Qrder between Bishops and Priests, is uniformly kept in sight, 
throughout the LUurgjf and ArUdes. 

Who "lawfully called and sent?" — "Art. 86. The 
Book of oonseoration of Bishops, and ordaining of Priests 
and Deacons, as set forth hy the General Canoeniiom <f tku 
Church, in 1792, [in the English Prayer Book, kOely set forth 
in Ike time of King Edward the Sixths with which the Ameri- 
can Book agrees in every important particular, except in 
slight verbal alterations,] doth contain all things necessary to 
such consecration and ordering Whosoever are con- 
secrated or ordered according to said form, we decree all such 
to be rightly, orderly, and latrfvUy consecrated and ordered,^*. 
Preface to the Ordinal, established by the foregoing Artiele*^^ 
" It is evident unto all men, diligently reading holy Scripture 
and ancient authors, that from the Apostles' time there have 
been these orders of ministers in Christ's Church — ^Bishops, 
Priests, and Deacons. Which olSices were evermore had 
in such reverend estimation, that no man might presume to 
execute any of them, except he were first called, tried, ex- 
amined, and known to have such qualities as were requisite 
for the same ; and also by public prayer, with imposition of 
hands, were approved and admitted thereto by lawful authori- 
ty" The "lawful authority" here meant, is, of course, the 
authority prescribed by the Ordinal, that is, the Bishop. We 
learn, therefore, from the foregoing, what were the opinions 
of the framers of our Liturgy, that is, of the Reformers of 
the English Church, as reformers, concerning the Church, 
and Us ministry, and also what is the opinion of the Church 
itself. They were as follows : — 

The visible Church of Christ is a congregation of faithful 
men, in the which the pure word of Gob is preached, and the 
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eacraments be duly ministered, according to Christ's ardU 
nance ; that by the ordinance of Christ, no man may take 
up<m himself the office of public preaching, or ministering 
the sacraments, before he is lawfully called and sent to do the 
same ; that by. the same ordinance, the ministry, by which 
the word is to be preached and the sacraments administered, 
is made to consist of three distinct orders, called Bishops, 
Priests, and Deacons; that these three orders, so divinely 
constituted, have existed in the Church of Christ from the 
time of the Apostles ; that by the same authority by which 
these three orders exist, power and authority to call and send 
men to preach the word and administer the sacraments, is 
vested in the Bishop alone. 

But notwithstanding the certainty of this conclusion, there 
are some who still persist in urging other reasons, to prove 
the very things we have so clearly disproved. The principal 
of these we i^all mention. Thus it is said : — 

1. That '^ Dr. Bancroft, chaplain to Archbishop Whitgift, 
[first] divided ofi* the Bishops from the body of the Presby- 
ters, and advanced them into a superior order by divine right, 
in a sermon at St. Paul's Cross, January 1, 1588." Those 
who know what the Book of Common Prayer teaches, know 
this can not be true ; but all may not know, that in the ser^ 
mon referred to, there is not one word on the subject.* 

2. That " those who had been ordained in foreign Churches, 
in the reign of Mary, were admitted in Elizabeth's reign to 
their ministerial offices and charges, and to legalize this, an 
act of Parliament was passed the thirteenth Elizabeth, al- 
lowing of ordination of Presbyters without a Bishop." No 
such act was ever passed by the British Parliament. The 
act referred to, is entitled, An act to reform certain dis- 

* So says Hallam, Const Hist Eng. vol. I. p. 504, who Bays he had 
read it 
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OEOES8 Umckmg the wunislers if (ke ChmreL,* The fint mc- 
tion enacts, that every minister under the degree of Bishop, 
who had received ordination or consecration ^ aM§ bAbt 
farm than thai prescribed hf the Ordmal of Edward FT., 
should, in a certain limited time, suhscrihe to the articles of 
religion, confessions, 6dc. dec, prescribed by law, and in de- 
fault thereof, should be deprived. One of the things they 
were thus required to sign, was the Pre&ce to the Ordinal. 
The second secti(Hi of the same act declares, that any min- 
ister who teaches or preaches any thing contrary to those 
articles, shall be deprived, and there is not, in the whde 
chapter, one word about, or one allusion to ordination by 
Presbyters. 

3. '< That Archbishop Grindal commissioned a Presbyte- 
rian minister to preach in his Diocese." This case of itself 
proves, that the English Church did not allow his orders, for 
if it had, there would have been no need of a ccmmiission. 
Further, for this very act and other irregularities, the Arch- 
bishop was suspended. f 

4. '* That ministers from abroad, who had received ooly 
Presbyterian ordination, were received in their ecclesiastical 
character by the Reformers, without re-ordination." These 
lists usually include the names of << Calvin, Knox, Fagius, 
Bucer, Tremellius, Peter Martyr, Ochinus, Travers, Whit- 
tingham, John A Lasco," &c. Of each of these separately. 

Of Calvin, And (1) he never visited England, and, 
therefore, could not have been admitted to their pulpits ; and 
(2) he never was in Priest^s orders,^ and, therefore, could not 
have been acknowledged as a minister of Christ. 

* Stat. l3 Eliz. c. 12, pp. 546, 547. t Strype, Life Grind. 

X Beza, Life Cal. Spon, Hist. Geneva, iii. p. 243, cited in Ba^^e, 
Hist, and Grit. Diet. vol. II. p. 5^. Leti, Hist. Gen. vol. III. p. 41, in 
Bayle, ubi. sup. Maimbourg, Hist. Calvinism, p. 64, ib. 
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Knox was Episeopally ordained in the Romish Church, 
before becoming a Reformer, and was, therefore, upon the 
same footing with the rest of the Reformers.* 

Fagius. Of Fagius little is known, as he died very soon 
after he arrived in England.f 

BucBB was a Dominican Friar, and Episcopally ordained, 
before joining the Reformers.:|: 

Tbembllius, an Italian Monk, was Episcopally ordained a 
Priest, before becoming a Reformer.^ 

Pbteb Mabttb had been Episcopally ordained in the Ro- 
mish Church, before becoming a Reformer. || 

OcHiNUS had received orders in the Romish Church, and 
was at one time Father Confessor to Pope Paul III.IT 

Of Tbavebs, it is sufficient to say, that '< Archbishop 
Whitgift silenced him, and ultimately removed him, by 
means of the High Commission Court, as unquaUfied for 
fninistering in the Church of England^ ftom want of Epiacopal 
ordination,'*** 

Whittingham. As for Whittingham, << he seems to have 
had merely what is termed, among Dissenters, a caR, from 
the English refugees at Greneva, and to have been set apart 
for the ministry, by some of them, not in orders, in a private 
house. * * * * A solemn adjudication of this case was pre- 
cluded by the Dean's [Whittingham's] death; but Arch- 
bishop Whitgift declared soon after, that he would have been 

* Rob. Scot. vol. I. p. 238. Biog. Univers. vol. XXII. p. 499. En- 
cyc. Am. vol. VII. p. 341. M*Crie's Life Knox, p. 8. 

t Bar. vol. II. p. 116. 

t Encyc. Am. voL II. p. 206. 

§ BoBsuet, Hist. Prot cit in Trev. Irish Gent. p. 241, n. Strype, 
Ann. 6. ii. c. 18, p. 387. 

I) Encyc. Am. vol. VIII. p. 312. Bow. Lett vol. L p. 204 

Y Churchm. ziii. 47. 

•* Soames's Elizabethan Religious History, p. 444 
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deprived^ had he Uvedy without ' especial grace and dtspewO' 
turn.' "* 

John A Lasco had never received Episcopal ordination, 
and was never received into Episcopal pulpits. But Edward 
and Cranmer, desirous of patronizing eminent Reformers, 
though they did not adopt Episcopacy, issued a commission, 
authorizing A Lasco and four other foreigners, to preach to 
their countrymen, in, certain chapels erected for the purpose. 

It has also been said that the consecration of Scotch Bish- 
ops, in the time of James I., who before had only received 
Presbyterian ordination, was an acknowledgment of Presby. 
terian ordination. But this inference does not follow, for we 
have seen, that both in the Churches of Alexandria and 
Rome, even laymen were elected to the Bishopric, and conse- 
crated without passing through the intermediate orders. 

Thus much foi^ this chaise, which our readers will see by 
this time, is wholly unfounded. The Episcopal Church never 
has renounced the divine institution of Episcopacy, nor has 
she, as a Church, done any act that amounts to an acknow. 
ledgment of the orders of any one who has not been Epis- 
copally ordained. 

* Soames's Elizabethan Religious History, pp. 232-3. 
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Conwereaion of Arckhiahop^ Parker. 

About fifty yean after the death of ArchbiBhop Parker, a atoiy waa 
made up by some of the Papists, denying that Parker was oonaecrated. 
This story became the subject of controversy, and is thus described by 
Rey. John LiNcrAfto, D. D., the Roman Catholic historian of England, 
in the foltowing note. Hist Eng., vol. YII. p. 293, Am. Ed., p. 433, 
Paris Ed. 

** It may, perhaps, be expected that I should notice a story which 
was once the subject of acrimonious controversy between the divines of 
the two communions. It was said that Kitchin and Scorey, with Par. 
ker and the other Bishops elect, met in a tavern called the Nag's Head, 
in Cheapside ; that Kitchin, on account of a prohibition from Bonner, 
refiised to consecrate them, and that Scorey, therefore, ordering them to 
kneel down, placed the Bible on the head of each, and told him to rise 
up Bishop. The facts that are really known, are the following. The 
Queen, from the beginning of her reign, had designed Parker for the 
Archbishopric. After a long resistance, he gave his consent ; and a 
cong6 d'^lire was issued to the Dean and Chapter, July 18, 1559. He 
was chosen August 1. On September 8, the Queen sent her mandate 
to Tunstall, Bishop of Durhema, Bourne of Bath and Wells, Pool of Pe- 
terborough, Kitchin of Llandaff, Barlow, the deprived Bishop of Bath 
under Mafy, and Scorey of Chichester, also deprived under Mary, to 
confirm and consecrate the Archbishop elect (Rym. xv. 541.) Kitchin 
had conformed; and it was hoped that the other three, who had not 
been present in Parliament, might be induced to imitate his example. 
^All three, however, refused to officiate ; and, in consequence, the oath, 
of supremacy was tendered to them, (Rym. xv. 545 ;) and their reftHfi . . .., 
to take it was followed by deprivation. In these circumstances no oo^ .. ' ^^ 
secration took place ; but three months later, (December 6,) the QuedH 
lent a second mandate, directed to Kitchin, Barlow, Scorey, Cottrdale, 
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the deprired Bithop of Exeter under Mary, John, Kiffirafui of Bedfifd* 
John, raffhi|^ of Thetford, and Bale, Bishop of Ohotj, ordering them, 
or any ibur of them, to confirm and consecrate the Archbishop ekct: 
bttt with an additional clause, by which she, of her supreme royal au- 
thority, supplied whatever defieieney there might be according to the 
statutes of the realm, or the lawft of the Church, either in the acts dooe 
by them, or in the person, state, or faculty of any of them, such beiiig 
the necessity of the case, and the urgency of the time. (Rym. xy. 549.) 
Kitehin again appears to have declined the office. But Barlow, Soorey, 
Coverdale, and Hodgskins, suffiagan of Bedford, confirmed the electioa 
on the 9th ; and consecrated Parker on the 17th. The ceremony was 
pedbrmed, though with a little variation, acooiding to the Ordinal 9f 
Edward YI. Two of the consecrators. Barlow and HodgakiBS, had 
been ordained Bishops according to the Roman Pontifical, the oChm two 
according to the Reformed OrdinaL (Wilk. Coo. iv. 196.) Of this con- 
secration on the 17th of December, there can be no doubt : perhaps, in 
the interval between the refusal of the Catholic prelates, and the per- 
formance of the ceremony, some meeting may have taken place at the 
Nag's Head, which gave rise to the story." . 

This note called forth an attack in the Birmingkam Mmgaxme^ by an 
anonymous writer, signing himself *< T. H.," to which Rev. Dr. Lingard 
made the following reply : 

" Afr. Editor, — In your last nnttiber, a correspondent* mider the sig- 
aature of T. H., has called on me to show why I have asserted, (Hist 
Eng. VII. p, 293,) that Archbishop Parker was consecrated on the 17th 
of December, 1559. Though I despair of satisfying the incredulity of 
one who can doubt after he has examined the documents to which I 
have referred, yet I owe it to myself to prove to your readers the truth 
of my statement, and the utter futility of any objection which can be 
brought against it 

" The matter in dispute is, whether Parker received, or did not re- 
ceive, consecration on the 17th of December ; but the following foots 
are, and must be admitted on both sides : 1st. That the Queen, having 
given the royal assent to the election of Parker, by the Dean andijhap. 
ter of Canterbury, sent, on September 9, a mandate to six pielaies to 
confirm and consecrate the Archbishop elect ; and that they deraurred,% 
excusing, as would appear from what followed, their disobedience by 
*-' formal exceptions on points of law. 2d. That on the 6th of December, 

she issued a second commission to seven Bishops, ordering them, or any 
four of them, to perfonn that Q^ce, with the additien of li •Raatory 
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elmme, in wbich she luppHed, by her supreme authority, all leg^ or ee- 
cletiafltical defects, on account of the urgency of the time, and the 
necessity of the thing — * temporis ratione et rerum necessitate id pros- 
tnlante ;* — words which proye how much the Queen had this consecra- 
tion at heart ; and certainly not without reason, for at that time, with 
the exception of Llandaff, there was not a Diocese provided with a 
Bishop ; nor, as the law then stood, could any such provision be made 
without a consecrated Archbishop, to confirm and consecrate the Bish- 
ops elect. 3d. That four out of the seven Bishops named in the com. 
mission, (they had been deprived or disgraced under Queen Mary, but 
had now come forward to offer their services, and solicit preferment in 
the new Church,) having obtained a favorable opinion from six counsel 
learned in the law, undertook to execute the commission, and confirmed 
Parker's dection on the 9th of December. 

'* Now, these facts being indisputable, what, I ask, should prevent the 
consecration firom taking place? The Queen required it; Parker, as 
appears from his subsequent conduct, had no objection to the ceremony ; 
and the commissioners were ready to perform it, or rather under an obli. 
gation to do so ; for by the 25th of Henry VIII., revived in the last 
Pluliament, they firere compelled, under the penalty of priemunire, to 
{Roceed to the consecration within twenty days after the date of the 
commission. Most certainly all these preliminary facts lead to the pre. 
flomptien that the consecration did actually take place about the time 
assigned to it, the 17th of December, a day falling within the limits I 
have just mentioned. 

** In the next place, I must solicit the attention of your read^rs to 
certain indisputable facts, subsequent to that period. These are ; — 1st. 
That on the 18th (and the date is remarkable) the Queen sent to Parf> 
ker no fewer than six writs addressed to him, under the new style of 
Matthew, Archbishop of Canterbury, and Primate and Metropolitan of 
all England, and directing him to proceed to the confirmation and con- 
Bocration of six Bishops elect, for six different Sees. This was the first 
time during the six months which had elapsed since his election, that 
any^iibh writ had been directed to him. What, then, could have hap,, 
pene^, just before the 18th, to entitle him to this new stjrle, and to 
f enable him to confirm and consecrate Bishops, which he could not do 
before 7 The obvious answer is, that he himself had been consecrated 
on the 17th. 2d. That on the 2lst, he consecrated four new Bishops; 
4m. the 21st of January, five others ; two more on the 2d, and two on 
the 24th of March. Can we suppose that so much importance would 

35* 
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be attached to eonaeeration ifiyen by him, if he had receired no conse- 
cration himself? or, that the new Church would have been left so king 
without Bishops at all, if it had not been thought necessary that hei 
who was by law to consecrate the others, should previously receive that 
rite 7 3d. That afterwards, at the same time with the new prelates, he 
obtained the restoration of his temporalities — a restoration which was 
never made till after consecration. 4th. That he not only presided at 
the convocation, but sat in successive Parliaments, which privilege was 
never allowed to any but consecrated Bishops. In my udgment, the 
comparison of these facta, with those that preceded the 17fli of Decem- 
ber, forms so strong a case, that I should not hesitate to pronounce in 
favor of the consecration, even if all direct and positive evidence re- 
specting it had perished. 

" But there exists such evidence in abundance. That Parker was 
consecrated on the 1 7th of December, is asserted, 1st, by Camden, 
(i. 49 ;) 2d, by Godwin, (De Pnes. p. 219 ;) 3d, by the Archbishop him- 
self in his work, (De Antiquitate Brittanice EcclesisB,) published in 
1572, three years before his death ; or, if that book be denied to be his, 
in his diary, in which occurs the following entry in his own hand: 
* 17th Dec. Ann. 1559, consecratus sum in Archepiscopum Cantuarien- 
sem. Heu ! Heu ! Domine Deus, in quae tempera servasti me !' 
(Strype*s Parker, App. 15.) And 4th, by the Archiepiscopal Register, a 
record which details the whole proceeding, with the names of the Bish- 
ops, of the Chaplains, and of the official witnesses. In truth, it de- 
scends to so many minute particulars, that I think, Mr. Editor, it must 
be the model after which are composed the descriptions of consecrations, 
ordinations, and dedications, which we have the pleasure of perusing in 
your pages. In one respect only must it yield the superiority to them. 
It names not either the organist or the singers. 

" Now to this mass of evidence, direct and indirect, what does your 
correspondent oppose ? That Harding and Stapleton, and the more an- 
cient Catholic controvertists, denied that Parker was a Bishop ? That 
is, indeed, true ; but I always understood that their objections (V^hich is 
certainly the case with respect to the two passages quoted in your last 
number) referred to the validity, not to the fact of his consecration \ 
and if Dr. Milner has chanced to assert to the contrary, I fear that he 
wrote it hastily, and without consideration. I am not aware of any 
open denial of the fact, till about fifty years afterwards, when the tale 
of the foolery supposed to have been played at the Nag's Head, was 
first published. In refutation of that story, Protestant writers appealed 
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to the Register ; their opponents disputed its authority; and the con- 
sequence was, that in 1614, Archbishop Abbot invited Colleton, the 
Archpriest, with two or three other Catholic missionaries, to Lambeth, 
and submitted the Register to their inspection, in presence of six of his 
own Episcopal colleagues. The details may be seen in Dodd, ii. 277, 
or in Godwin, p. 219. 

" Your correspondent assures us that the Register contains * so many 
inaccuracies and points at variance with the history of the times, as 
manifestly fsove a forgery.' Were it so, there still remains sufiKcient 
evidence of the fact. But what induces T. H. to make this assertion ? 
Has he examined into all the circumstances of the 9a8e ? Or does he 
.only take for granted the validity of the several objections which Dodd, 
without expressing any opinion of his own, has collected from different' 
controvertists ? However that may be, I have no hesitation in saying, 
that all those objections are founded on misconception or ignorance ; 
that the Register agrees in every particular with what we know of the 
luBiaty of the times ; and that there exists not the semblance of a reason 
lor pronouncing it a forgery." 



Epistles of Ignatius. 

Among the authorities quoted in this volume, is Ignatius, Bishop of 
Antioch. He is important, both for the early date and fullness of his 
writings ; and it has been found the easiest way to dispose of him is, to 
deny the authenticity and genuineness of his epistles. It is agreed, that 
Ignatius was Bishop of Antioch, a distinguished man and Christian, 
sentenced to death by Trajan, and was sent to Rome to die, A. D. 107, 
or 116; on his way, he wrote several epistles to several different 
Churches. ' It is also agreed, that we have two copies of seven epistles 
purporting to have been written by Ignatius ; that the longer copy 
teaches Arianism, the shorter, the Divinity of Christ ; that Eusebius 
had» when he wrote, A. D. 305, the same number of epistles, having 
the same directions as those we possess. Now it has been repeatedly 
shown, to our entire satisfaction, that Ignatius wrote seven epistles to 
seven Churches; that they taught the doctrine of the Trinity; that 
the shorter copy is the same as that of Eusebius, Athanasius, Jerome, 
and other orthodox men of that age, in this respect. 

But this conclusion has been assailed with great violence. The op* 
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ponenti are of two elunt : (1,) the Arian and Soeinian, wlio findi hit 
notions of the Trinity contradicted bj that copy which has by ftur the 
Ijpmitest claim to aothenticity ; and (2) the anti-Episcopalian, who findi 
his TiewB of the existenee and authority of Bishops in that primitive 
age, controverted by them. Yet there are many non-Episoopafiaas 
who speak difierently. Mosheim says: **The seven shorter epistlv 
are, by most writers, aoconnted genuine. ... To this opinion I dieer- 
fully accede.** Dr. Murdook says : ** Moderate men, of Tmrious seeti, 
eqiecially Lutherans, are disposed to admit the genuinenfl««f the epis. 
ties in their shorter form, but to regard them as interpolatad and altered." 
This is the opiniyn of the leading Gorman historiana; as Nbatoo, 
(Allgm. Gesch. Christ. Rel I., B. III., Abth. 1107,) and J. E. & 
Schmidt, (Handb. Christ. Kirch., I. TheiL H 47, 119.) J. C. I. Gns. 
ILIE (Tezt.Book, Eoc Hist. Dir. I. { 33) places them among the gea- 
uine writings. A common opinion among good scholars now is, that 
the seven skorUr epUtUw of Ignmtiut are genume, hut mterpeiaiei* 
But if these epistles are interpolated^ can we quote them as anthoritj? 
Certainly not, until we have ascertained the true text. "Ncr is this a 
difficult task, as has been shown by Schmidt, (Christ Kirch. I., § 47. 
Versuch fiber gedop. Recens. Briefe Ign. in Henckes Mag. Relig. Bd. 
III. S. 91.) Thus, if we compare the two copies, and reject fma each 
things not contained in the other, what remains will be genuine. That 
is, where they agree in phraseology, there is no reason to suspect either 
has been altered, and this may be set down as the certain text. Where 
the longer merely expande the idea of the shorter, the text of the shorter 
is the highly probable text. Where the only difference is, that the 
longer changes the language of the shorter, teaching another doctrine, 
the text of the shorter is the probable text. Finally, when either con- 
tains passages not in the other, and not relating to doctrine, that most 
be regarded as probably epurioue. In this volume, Ignatius is never 
quoted as authority, except from the eertain text. 

Here we might leave this subject, inasmuch as no objection can be 
made against the paeeagea we have quoted; but it may be well to add 
a few facts, in answer to some other objections, showing their futili^. 
All the objections which can be urged with any plausibility, were 
brought together in the [monthly] Chrietian Spectator, published at 
New Haven, vol. V., No. 8 ; the chief of which we shall notice. 

Objection 1. " The account of the martyrdom of Ignatius, which 
has been defended as ancient and authentic, disagrees with the rela- 
tion Eusebius has given of his progress to Rome." (P. 393.) 
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We haTe compared both earefnlly, and eannot find a lingle point of 
disagreement or contradiction. 

Ohjeetion 3. ** If the larger episdes be claimed as genuine, their 
Arianism militates against their genoineness ; if the smaller, their oppo. 
sition to that doctrine [which did not arise till the 4th century] eqoally 
proTes them sapposititions." (P. 393.) 

The expressions said to be directed against the Arians, are : — 

(1.) '* Jbsos Chmst our God." This occors twice in the Epistle to 
the Epheaius, and is foupd once in most of the other epistles. Salutation 
to Eph.: « Jestfs Ckritt our Chdf* c. 18: **Our Ood Jews CkrittJ' 
Compare with this— Tit. ii. 10 : «* Ood our Saviour;" Tit ii 13 : ** Our 
great Ood and Saviour Jeeuo Christ ;>* Tit iii 4 : " Ood our Saviour:* 
If the occurrence of this expression twice in eighteen sections of Igna- 
tius's Epistle to the Ephesians, proTes that spurious, what shall be said 
of St Paul's Epistle to Titus, when the same expression occurs three 
times m mine verses ? 

(S.) " Bt thb blood of God." Ign. Ep. Eph. c. i. : *' By the blood 
of Ood:* Acts XX. 28 : ** The Church of Ood, purchased by his own 
blood:* 

(3.) ** There is one physician, both carnal and spiritual, create and 
nncreate, God manifest in thb flesh." Ign. Ep. Eph, c. 7 : " Ood 
manifest in the Jtesh:* I Tim. iii. 16 : " Ood manifest in the flesh,** 
These are all the passages cited, which are said to be directed against 
Arianism, and all are scriptural ! 

Objection 3. <* The word Bishop (Episkopos) was not used to distm- 
guiah the President, (Proestos,) or Messenger, {Angelas^ in their re- 
spective churches, from the other Presbyters, (Presbuteroi,) who were 
equally Bishops until long after the death of Ignatius." (P. 394.) For an 
answer to this objection, see pp. 147-152, 185, 199, 248-353, of this work. 

Objection 4. " Many of the terms used in these epistles appear to 
bo qf . later adoption than the days of this venerable martyr." (P. 395.) 
The terms cited and objected to, are : — 

(1.) *' The Church is called Cath<^c" See ante, p. 29, in reply. 

(2.) " A place of worship is called a tempZe, yooy, haying one aUoTt 
evviainiipiov:* (P. 395.) 

This occurs in the certain text of the Epistle to the Magnesians, 
(c. 7 :) *' Wherefore come ye all together, as unto one temple (noon) of 
God, as unto one altar (thtMOSterion,)** It will probably be sufficient 
to reply that this language is copied firom the Bible. (Luke i. 22, 23. 
Acts yiL 48 ; xvii. 24. Heb. »ii. 13, &«.) 
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(3.) « The Eacbanit ic ealM the pak (Mfc^) of Jwmm Cbur, 
which suilered for our ans; and abo, the hremd (ifvvf) of God.** 
(P. 395.) 

Thii lanfnafo is from the eatain text of the J^jiutle to the RoAaoff 
(c. 7 :) ** I delight not in the food of oomqption, nor in the pleaeiirM of 
this life ; I desire the bread of God, the heavenlj bread, the bread of 
life, which is the flesh of Jesus Cmusr, the Son of God." like the 
rest, too, the expressions cited by the objector, are both from the Bible. 
<* And he took hremd^ {•rto;) saying, This is my hitdy, (seme)" (Ifat 
XXTL26. MarkziT.aS. Luke zziL 19. 1 Ck>r. zL 34.) 

(4.) <' But the favorite and predominant expression appears to be— 
* Be in tuhjeetum unto the BUhop,' to which is also added, ' m§ mfo 
the grmce of Ood:** (P. 395.) See, in reply to this, pp. 907-810, 
248-353, of this work. 

Objection 5 is, in substance; — *'It is denied in these epistles, that 
Jksus Ciixist proceeded from SigS, (myg^,) oUenee, one of the Eomo oC 
the Yalentinians, which heresy was first preached after the death of 
Ignatius.** This language occurs in the Epistle to the Magnesiani, 
(c 8 :) " There is one God, who hath manifested himself by Jbsos 
Chkist his Son, who is his (eternal) Word, (not coming forth from st- 
Unee, (SigS,)) who was in all things well pleasing to him that sent him.** 
The words in the parenthesis in this quotation, belong to the doubtful 
text of Ignatius, and are, therefore, to be rejected. Consequently, the 
objection falls to the ground Should they be retained, howeyer, it were 
easy to show that the objection is groundless. 

Objection 6. " The language is not such as we should expect from 
the venerable martyr.'* (P. 394, 395.) 

It is easy to make this assertion, but it would be hard to prove it. 
To our minds it seems the most natural and proper language imagina. 
ble. See, on this point, pp. 34, 339, 240, 348-353, of this work. 

Those who wish to pursue the inquiry further, will find an article on 
the subject by the writer, in New York Review, vol I. pp. 367-383. 
The scholar will also consult the Vindication of Bp. Pearson, printed 
originally in a separate workj and reprinted in Le Clerc's Apostolic 
Fathers. 
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African Liturgy, 121. 
Agios, agiaxo, meaning of, 70. 
Aldan, a bishop, 366. 
Alexandria, bishops of, 199, 281. 

Caius and Jerome, upon, 195. 
ordinations at, 201. 
Alfric Pttttoc, Archbishop of York, 392. 
Andrew, first Bishop of Scythia, 217. 
Amadf (Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic,) meaning of^ 53. 
American bishops, 346. 
Anabaino, meaning of, 52. 
Angels of the churches, 175, 214. 
Annianus, Bishop of Alexandria, 217. 
Antioch, bishops of, 281. 
Apostles, authority of, 174. 

confirnuition by, 202. 
discipline of the members, 210. 
governors of the Church, 208. 
ordination by, 172, 187. 

Jerome on, 194. 
presidents of councils, 211. 
bishops consecrated^ by, 185. 
did not go to the same countries, 227. 
married, 277. 
meaning of word, 175. 
name, to whom applied, 174, 175, 185. 
one in each church, 212. 
Crete, 212. 
Colosse, 216. 
Ephesus, 213, 219. 
Jerusalem, 212. 
PhiUppi, 214, 223. 
seven churches of Asia, 214. 
powers of, 172. 
ApoetoHc Church, who composed it, 36. 

peipetuity of, 232. 
commission, 169. 

characteristics of, 180. 
construction of, 169. 
powers renewed by, 171. 
form of prayer, 132. 
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alleged brwkB jp, 3€5. 
bow trmeed in Ignited States, 284, 327, 345. 
in Chmeh of Eojriaiid, 328. 
fiwn^ibem, S89. 
from JeruMdem, 329. 
from Rome, 328. 
teet of orthodoxy, 186. 
Aiehbiiboprioi in Britain, 331. 
AratoMoa in Britain, 374. 
Ailea, faUiopa oi; 292. 
Annafh, archbiaho|ia of, 354. 

iae in England, 289, 296, 371, 380. 



Bmisdimt (Celtic,) meaning of, 85. 
Bmutf (Celtic,) meaning o^ 86. 
Bancroft's aeimon on ^pkacjmrt JtotM, 407. 
Baptim, Abjarinian, 80. 

Anglo-Sazm, 88. 

Armenian, 80, 88. 

a aeal, 131. 

Barnabas on, 53-^55. 

Britano-Cehic, 85. 

•< bmied in,» 46-51. 

Cyprian on, 50. 
Syriac cm, 48. 

Cbaldean, 81. 

Clement of Alexandria on, 62, 63. 

coming to Christ in, 67. 

Coptic, or Egyptian, 80, 86. 

Datcb, 89. 

descending into the water, 51. 

Etbiopian, 87. 

Gothic, 87. 

Greek, 81. 

Hennas on, 55-58. 

Hibemo-Celtic, 85. 

immersion, first distinct trace of, 60. 

indelible character of, 63. 

IrenaBOs on, 75. 

Justin Martyr on, 58-62. 

primitive usage, 53-65. 

received standing, 53. 

regeneration, 59, 75, 130. • 

renunciation of, 97. 

requisites of, 90. 

sanctification by, 69, 77. 

of water, 130. 

Scripture account of, 41^6. 

sponsors in, 97. 

sprinkling, 55, 57, 61, 64. 
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Baptism, subjects o^ 65. 

Council of CHurthage on, 77. 
Cjpriau on, 77. 
Hlennas on, 72. 
" Ireneus on, 75. 

Justin Martyr on, 74. 
Scripture account of, 65-73. 
TertuUian on, 76. 
Syriac, 48, 53, 80. 
Baptizo, meaning of, 38, 42. 
Beecher on, 50. 
Clement of Alexandria on, 62. 
Gases, 38. 
Hilarion, 38. 
Hesychius, 37. 
Schneider, 40. 
Scripture account of, 41-46. 
Suidas, 37. 
Bapto, meaning of, 38. 
Barlow's consecration, 313. 
Barnabas, his time, 53. 
Basil's Liturgy, 109. 
Bede, sources of his history, ^4. 
Bedyzian, (Welsh,) meaning of, 85. 
Bi8lu>p6 of Alexandria, 199, 281. 
American Church, 345. 
Antioch, 281. 
Aries, 292. 
confirmation by, 202. 
consecration ojf, 276, 280. 

^ Ba^ow, 313, 314 
. by oni^ishop, 284 

in time of Mary uncanonical, 313, 314. 
OQqiioratan of, 277. 
^ ' in England, 296. 

customs relating to, 2m). 
/ . diseii^ine by, 210. 
* dection.of, 156, 200. 
of Ephesus, 281. 
equality of, 195, 257. 
essential to the being of a Church, 179. 
^vemors of the Churches, 208, 241. ^ 

mdependence of, 256. 
in the first century, 217. 
Jerome on, 194. 
Jerusalem, 281. 
Lyons, 292. 

list of, in four patriarchates, 281. 
married, 277. 

ministers of the Church Catholic, 259. 
one in a Church, 219, 254. 
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Bvhopf, ordiiMtioa hj, 179, 187. 

presideiitf of ooiiiieilt» 358. 
Scottish, 340, 365. 
f ucceed by ordination, 243. 
f acceaionB of, 275. 

in Englaiid, finm EpheMW, 291. 

Jenpalom, 381. 
Rome, 356. 
note of the Church, 343. 
Bucceflsors of the Apoetlee, 241. 
qoalifications of, 260L 
Britain, Uhriitianity in, 374 

Bishoprics of, 331, 373. 
first cathedral in, 377. 
persecutions in, 377. 
British fiishops at Council of Aries, 378. 
clergy go into Wales, 380. . 
consecrations of, valid, 369. 
liturgy, 124. 
Bucer, episcc^pally ordained, 410. 

Calvin, not in orders, 408. 

Canons, assented to by the laitv, 138. 

Canterbury, archbishops of, 296. 

Caerleon, See of, 377. 

Catholic, use of the word, 26. 

Celibacy, 274. 

Cheirtoneo, meaning of, 155. 

Church, character twofold, 29, 239. 

Christian, succeeded the Jewish, 79. 

difference between, 32. 
compared to the body, 27. 
duty of its members, assembling for worship, 99. 

participating in, 101. 
assenting to canons, 138. 
contributions by, for poor, 133. 

supporting the gospel, 133. 
sending the goi^, 133. 
liturgies used in worahip, 101. 
mutual aid of the brethren, 134. * 

obedience to rulers, 136. 
testimonials fiom, for candidates for ordi- 
of England independent of Rome, 369. [nation, 138, 141, 153. 

in time of Augustine, 371, 380 
foundation of, what, 220. 
Gallican, source of its episcopate and rites, 290. 
head of, 35. 

historical characteristics of, 245. 
militant type of triumphant, 31, 34. 
nature of, 25. 
officers of— deacons, 140. 
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Churcbi officers of— presbyter-bialiops, 147. 

apostolic bishops, 167. 
orig^ of the word/117. 
Saxon, how reduced to Roman bondagei 383. 
unity of, 25. 
Clement of Alexandria, on the Churchi 34 
Clerical vestments, 271. 
Christmas, keeping of, 366. 
Chrysostom's Liturgy, 111. 
Coming to Chkist in baptism, 68. 
Community of goods, none at Jerusalem, 143. 
Conference between British bishops and Augustine, 371. 
Confirmation, 202. 
Creeds, names of, 90. 

Alexandria, 96 

Antioch, 96. 

Cyprian, 93. 

Gregory Thanmaturgus, 93. 

IreniBus, 91. 

Jerusalem, 95. 

Lucian the Martyr, 94. 

Origen, 92. 

TertuUian, 92. 

Damas, Bishop of Magnesia, 179. 
Daup, (Mceso-Grothic,) meaning of, 87. 
Deacons, officers of the Church, 140. 
ministers oty 140. 
qualifications of, 141. 
ordination of, 142. 
powers and duties of, 143. 

to take care of the alms, 143. 
to preach, 145. 
to baptize, 146. 

to assist in the Eucharist, 146. 
to obey rulers, 147. 
JHa, force of, 190. 
Dinoth's answer to Augustine, 372. 
Dionysios, Bishop of Athens, 186. 
Dip, meaning of, 39. 
Divine appointment, meaning of, 237. 
DoHmana, meaning of, 159. 
Dunstan's Annals, 294. 

Easter, observance of, 264. 
Ecclesiastical terms in the Grothic languages, 118. 

copied from the Gredc, 253. 
Egyptian Calendar, 115. 
Elfric's Annals, 294. 
England, conversion to Christianity, 337. 
English bishops, by whom consecrated, 295. 
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Engliah Church, not lahject to the Pop^ 369. 
Epiioopacy under Cromwell, 319. 
Refonnation, act of eynod, and approved by people, 394. 
canonioU, 393. 
how conducted, 400. 
Reibrmen on epiaco|»C7, 405. 
on the miniBtry, 404 
on tuperioritj of biahopa, 405. 
Epaphroditut, Bishop of Philippi, 175. 
Ephesianf , Epistle to, an encyclical letter, 232. 
Episcopal groremment and apostolical succession, 283. 
Epiphany, obeerrance of, 269. 
Epistolary writing, nature of, 20. 
Ethiopian CalencUr, 115. 

Eucharist, words of consecration in lituigy of St James, 163. 

St Malic, 164. 
St Peter, 165. 
Ethiopian, 165. 
administered weekly, 99. 
Eusebins, materials of his history, 280. 
Evidence, nature of, 15, 18. 
rules of, 18, 22. 

Fagius in England, 409. 
Fathers, relevancy of their testimony, 13. 
means of knowledge, 23, 76. 
name, to whom aj^ed, 149. 
Fasts, weekly, 263. 
annual, 264. 
Festivals, Christmas, 264. 
Easter, 266. 
Epiphany, 269. 
Whitsundajr, 260. 
Finnan, a bishop, 36^ 
Fullian, (Anglo-Saxon,) meaning of, 88. 

Galatians, this Epistle directed to two churches, 222. 

Gallican Liturgy, 116, 290. 

Gases, Anthimas, account of, 78. 

Gilbert Foliat, Bishop of London, 392. 

Greek terms copied in Latin Church literature, 253. 

Grindal, Archbishop of Canterbury, censured, 408. 

Henry Huntington's History, 295. 
Heresy caused by ambition, 249. 
Hilarion, a Greek Archimandrite, 36. 
Historicsd characteristics of the Church, 240. 

from A. D. 35-63, 241. 

from A. D. 63-100, 246. 

from A. D. 100-150, 248. 

from A. D. 150-200, 252. 
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Ignatius, on the Church, 34. 

genuineness of his Epistles. See Appendix. 
Immerse, meaning of, 39. 
Independence of British churches, 370. 
Ingulph's History of Croyland, 295. 
Institution of a Christian Man, 402. 
Instrumental case, 44, 48. 
Ireland, Christianity in, 253, 378. 
Irish Liturgy, 124. 

James, Bishop of Jerusalem, 188, 212, 217. 

Liturgy of, 100. 
Jerusalem, Bishops of, 333. 

mother of the Churches, 212. 
Jin-om, (Coptic,) meaning of, 87. 
John A Lasco in England, 410. 
John, St, at Ephesus, 188. 
Liturgy of, 115. 
Justin Martyr, peculiarities of his Greek, 60. 

Katabaino, meaning of, 52. 
Knox, episcopally ordained, 409. 
Kom, (Syriac,) meaning of, 156. 

Laodiceans, epistle to, 222. 
Laymen elected Bishops, 200. 

name when first employed, 253. 

customs relating to m tiie second century, 262. 
Latin ecclesiastical terms from the Greek, 283. 
Lingard, Dr. John, on consecration of Parker. See Appendix, 
Liturgy, ante-communion seryice, 185. 

African, 121. 

Alexandrine, 112, 127. 

American, 129. 

Baptismal, agreement of, 129. 

British, 124, 371. 

Cesarean, 109. 

Chrjrsostom's, 111. 

communion service, 185. 

Constantinopolitan, 111. 

correspondence of the ancient, 126. 

Ephesian, 115. 

GalUcan, 116, 290. 

Irish, 124. 

Jerusalem, 106, 127. 

Milanese, 125« 

order of the parts, 127. 

Romish, 119, 128. 

Spanish, 123. 
LlandafF, Bishops oU 334. 
Diocese of, 331. 
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Locke on the Epiaaes, 90. 
London, Arehbiihopi of, S30. 
Lucius, a British hmff, 376. 
Lyone, Biahopt of, 3&. 

MariL, St, Biehop of Alexandria, 185. 

Liturgy of, 113. 
Martureo, meaninff of, 143. 
Matthew Paris, History of; 395. 
Mekertiel, (Armenian,; meaning of, 88. 
MetOf meaning of, 19U. 
Metropolitan Bishops, 358. 
Ministry in three orders, 168. 

names of in first century, 346. 

no other mode of accounting for its uniformity, 340. 

no other should be recognised, 343. 

of divine appointment, 337. 
Missionary contributions in the Primitive Church, 133. 
Monks, how introduced into Eng^d, 385. * 

how governed, 385. 

Necessary Erudition of a Christian Man, 404. 
Nicholas' Annals, 391. 

Ochinus episcopally ordained, 409. 
Omtf (Coptic,) meaning of, 86. 
Onesimus, Bishop of iSshesus, 179. 
Onoma, meaning of, 343. 
Ordination of St Paul?, 193. 
Ordinations, records of, 198. 
Organization, no platform of in N. T.| 15. 

Parker's consecration canonical, 313. 

defended by Dr. Lingard. See Appendix. 
Paul, St, in England, 375 
Peter, St, Liturgy of, 119. 
Peter Martyr, episcopally ordained, 410. 
Phlegmund's Annals, 394. 
Pole, Cardinal, his succession, 311. 
Polybius, Bishop of Tralles, 179. 
Poly carp. Bishop of Smyrna, 185. 

had oversight of Philippi, 333. 
Pope, power of, in England, 383. 

denied by British Bishops, 373, 383. 
enlarged by William I., 388. 

John, 388. 
restricted by Henry I., 386. 
Henry II., 387. 
Edward I., 388. 
Edward II. and III., 389. 
Richard II., 390. 
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Pope, power of, restricted by Henry IV., 391. 

Henry VIII., 391. 
Pope, land granted to, in England, for the monks, 384. 

no aathority in the Church of England, 369. 
Prayer, statid hours of, 270. 
Presbyter-bishop, 147, 226. 

use of words in Scripture, 147. 

in the fathers, 148, 226. 
qualifications of, 152. 
election of, 155. 
ordination of, 160. 
powers and duties of, 161. 
to preach, 161. 
to rule in the Church, 162. 
to administer the sacraments, 162. 
to watch over the members, 166. 
to sit in councils, 166. 
to obey rulers, 167. 
customs relating to, 262. 
Presbyterians in the Church of England, 407. 
Presbytery, meaning of, 192. 
Primates, 258. 

Rahats, (Hebrew,) meaning of, 41. 
Reformation in England canonical, 393. 

Bishops deprived at, 394. 

the act of synod and parliament, 393. 
Remaldus* Annals, 295. 
Renascor, meaning of, 75. 
Responsive wprship, 101. 
Robert Grostete, Bishop of Lincoln, 393. 
Roger Hovedon's Annals, 295. 

Romanists in England, separatists and dissenters, 397. 
Rome, Bishops of, 356. 
Rule of Faith, creeds so called, 90. 

Sacrament, Gothic words for, 117. 
Saints, children so called, 72. 

days, 269. 
Saint David's, diocese of, 330. 
Bishops of, 334. 
Salak, (Syriac,) meaning of, 53. 
Scotland, Bishops of, 340, 365, 378. 
Scripture, how interpreted, 23. 
Spanish Liturgy, 122. 
Stigand's Annals, 294. 
Sunday, observance of, 99. 
Sursum corda, 105. 
Synods of the Primitive Church, 280. 

Bishops consecrated at, 280. 
Syriac, to baptize, (amad,) 84, 204. 
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Sjiiac, to confirm, {k&im,) 304 
to ordain, (Irdm,) 904. 

Tubal, (Hebrew,) nieanin|[ of, 39. 

Tamaat TamakOf (Ethiopian,) meaning of, 87. 

Tertullian, the fiivt Latin father, 63. 

Tkalo, (Syriac,) meaning of, 74. 

Testimonials to eandidatea for ordeia, 143, 154, 157. 

Thomaf, Biahop of Parthia, 317. 

Timothy, Biahop of Ephesus, 173, 185, 303. 

ordination of, 188. 
Tingo, Tertollian's use of, 63. 
Titos, Bishop of Crete, 173, 185, 189, 313. 
Transfibstantiation denied by Saxon clergy, 399. 
Travers displaced for defect of orders, 409. 
Tremellias episcopally ordained, 409. 
Trisagion, 105. 

Unity of the Episcopate, 3€L 
Universality of Episcopacy, 841. 

Vestments of the Primitive Church, 371. 

Welsh Triads, 373. 
Whitsnnday, observance of, 365. 
Whittingham's orders defective, 409. 
Wilfrid of YoriL, 381. 

appealed to Rome, 383. 

deposed by Theodore, 383. 
William Rishangei^s History, 395. 

York, arch-diocese of; 318, 377. 
archbishops of, 338. 



VIEW OF THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH. 



In presenting the religious public with the stereotype edi* 
tion of this work, the Publisher takes pleasure in selecting the 
following testimonials, from among the great number that have 
been given to its merits. « 

JFVwn the True CathaliCyffuJbUehed ui Baltimore. 
We can recommend thii work to members of our Church, and those out of 
her communion who are desirous of examining her Apostolic character, as a 
work of deep jresearch, oonclusiT6 argument, and rare merit. 

From t?u Cfoepel Meeeengetf publiehed at Charleetont 8. C. 
In this book, .three things of ^at imoortance are treated of in a manner ca* 

Sable of making a deep impression on tne mind. First, the nature of the evi- 
ence, which proves the existence of Episcopal government in primitive times. 
Second, the antiquity of Liturgies ; and third, the Apostolical succession. 

In the MemoriaU of the Early Chrietian Fathere, hyRev, Wm, M. Carmkhady DM. 
It is described as a work of " learning and authority.** 

In the I>oM€ Wkneee of the Church, hy Rev. WUfiam Inrraham Kip, M.A.-^ 
It is fkequeady quoted as a work of ^ Critical learning.'' 

In a eermon hu Jtev. Henry W. Lee, M. A. emUOed ^The Moderation of the 

Church,"* 
It is said to be *' a learned and aUe woik, deserving of a wide circulation." 

From the Chrietian Witneee, mMiehed at Boeton, 
This woik has been looked for with much interest, and we can confidently 
say it will answer die expectation of alL The author has done the Church « 
most valuable service in publishing it. 

From the Banner of the Croee, pmbliehed at PhUaddphia, 
We hail this as one of the mostinteresting and important works, on the Church, 
which have lately appeared. Within a sinaU cosspass it comprises eveiy thing 
desired. Indeed, we know of no work of its sise and nature, in which so muca 
valuable information will be found. 

From the Ghepd Meeeenger, fmbHehed at Utiea. 
No book could have made its appearance more seasonably than this, and it is 
not an easv task to find one more admirably calculated to correct many popular 
errors and misapprehensions. Mr. Chapin has, as on other occasions, fuUy 
evinced his talent for research and accurate acquaintance with his subject. As 
an antiquarian, he has found out all the important lines leading baipk to the 
Apostohc age ; as a historian, he has had access to the best sources of knoiH- 
eage ; as a scholar, he has developed the meaning of the authors he has exun- 
ined, with great clearness ; and as a student of Scripture, he has fortified his 
position by the woid of God, in a striking manner. With all this, the work is 
so arranged and oondneted as to make it level to the comprehension of all 
classes of readers. The clearness and distinctness of the work, ve equalled by 
aoUiing but the candor and good temper which the reader finds in these pages. 



The book shoald be in ereiy famihr of the Chuich, and especially, in tiie 
hands of thoee who an looking towardi the Church as a refoge from the agitt* 
tions and diarnptions of those oonunanities destitute of an Apostolic ministiy. 

J:Vmi tht Rl Rev, Thmuu Ckvreh BnmuO, D, D., LL. 2>., Biilup qf Ac 

Dioce$e of Coimeetieut, > 

A more timely and useful woxk could not hare been nresented to the poblie. 
The sound judpnent erinced in conducting the leseaicnes, and the deameai, 
aa well as inoderation, with which the views are presented, can not (Sul of com* 
mending them to &Torable consideration. 

JFVwn tht Rt. Rev, WaUam jRoOtfuon Whittmgkam, D, 2>., mehop of ike Dieem 

of Maryland. 
This work contains in small compass more information and argument in sup- 
port of the Church, its Ministiy, Ordinances, and Worship, than can any where 
else be found collected in one body : — ^And has the great merit of being toe most 
worthy production of a very profound and accurate schdar, as well as dear aad 
cogent reasoner. 

From, the Rt, Rev. J, P, K, Henehme, Biekop of the Dioeeee of Rkode leUmL 
I have great pleasure in adding my coomiendation to that of the Bishop of 
Maryland. 

FromiheRev. WUUom WyaU, D. D., Rector of St Pmd^e Ckwreh, Baitmon. 
This work contains the result of careful research into the nature and coosti- 
tution of that divinely institued Society, (the Church,) as presented in the pa- 
ges of the New TMtament, and the writinss of the early Fathers.— It is woitiiy 
of high commendation as a specimen of caun and dispassionate reasoning upon 
the important topics which it illustrates ;— and while the RpistwmsJian will find 
much m this volume to oosmm his attachment to valued princi^ea : the oppo- 
nent of Episcopacy will &kd no cause to complain of the spirit and temper in 
which the author vindicates what he believes to be essential properties of t 
rightly ordered Christian Church. 

From the Rev. H. CroeweU, D. D., Rector of Trinity Parieh, New Haven. 
Having carefully examined the above mentioned work, it affords me pleas- 
ure to bear testimony to its merits as a book of instruction to every reader, siul 
a safe standard of reference to the scholar and the theological student. The 
author states his facts with clearness and precision, and his arguments are can.- 
ducted with a spirit of fumess and candor, which must conmiend his work to 
the favor even of those who dissent from his conclusions. 

From the Rev. Joeq>h H, Nichole and the Rev. Wm. F. Morgan, AMmetant Min- 
isters of Trinity Parish^ New Haven. 
We heartily concur in the foregomg recommendstion of the Rev. Dr. Cros- 
well. 

From Rev. Hugh Smithy D. D., Rector of St. Peter's Church, New York City. 
I regard this work as very well calculated to diffuse correct views in regard 
to the Church, and, from the variety of topics embraced in it, periiaps better 
adapted for popular use, than other works which are confined to the discussion 
of some one particular topic. The Chapters on Baptism, I regud as particu- 
larly lucid and conclusive : while the Apostolic succession mis been traced 

with peculiar clearness. 

« 

From the Rev. Stephen Jewett^ of New Haven. 
I consider the appearance of the above named work, as especially <q)p(ntUBe 
at the present time. Recent publications, both in Europe and m our own 



country, have led mai^ to inoaire what were the doctrines and usages of the 
Prmitire or Apostolic Church ? It has been the object of Mr. Chapin to answer 
this inquiry. And in preparing himself for the duty, he has spared neither la- 
bor nor pains. Instead oi speculations, he has given his readers facts in abun- 
dance, drawn from the very fountain head of primitive truth. 

A kindly and Christian spirit also pervades the whole work, which should 
commend it to the notice and careful examination of the sincere inquirer after 
" primitive truth and Apostolic order." 

From. Rev. John Colenum, D. D., Rector of Trmt<y Churcht Philadehhia, 
It gives me much pleasure to unite in the reconmiendation to Churcnmen of 
the work by the Rev. Mr. Chimin. It embodies a complete view of the Prmitive 
Church, with a vast amount of ecclesiastical information, that will be found 
exceedingly useM to the members of our communion. 

F^rom Rev. Henry J. Morton, Rector of St. Jamet* Church, PhUaddphia, 
X brief examination of the work by the Rev. Mr. Chanin, has highljr gratified - 
mo; It seems to supply information (heretofore with oifficult^ <wtained, and 
exceedingly important) in concise foim, and can hardly fail of mstructing even 
those who are already somewhat familiar with the subject 

Fnm the Rev. B. Dorr, D. D., Rector of Christ Church, Philaddphia,* 
I coneur in the above opinion of the Rev. Mr. Chapin's book. 

From Rev. W. H. OdenhemUr, Rector of St. POer'a Church, PhOadelphia, . 
The accuracy and extent of the information contained in tbu work, together 
with the courteous spirit pervading the whole production, should command lor 
it the attention of every candid mmd, seeking to know ihe truth in regard to 
the one Catholic and Apostolic Church of Chnst. 

FVom the Rev. LotJonee, New York City. 
I am gratified in uniting with my brethren in reconmiendmg this as a work of 
great merit. The opinions of the early Fathers are clearly stated. A large 
amount of valuable information is compressed in a narrow compass. Whoever 
would form a just conception of that spiritual body of which Cnrist is the head, 
will find here important facUities in his inquiries. 

FVom the Rev. James Mikwr, D. D., New York City. 
Without committing myself to all the views of its author, I cheerfully certify 
my persuasion of its containing much valuable information in relation to ti^e 
important subject of which it treats. 

From Rev. Alexander Frazer, Rector of St. Philip's Church, New York City, 
I fully coincide with the Rev. Lot Jones, in regard to this work, and concur 
in his recommendation. * 

From Rev, Benjamin Evans, Rector of the Mission Church of the Evangelist, New 

York City. 
It ffives me great pleasure, to unite with my clerical brethren in reccommend- 
ing this work. 

From the Rev, Thomas House Taylor, D. D,, Rector of Chaee Church, New York 

City. 
This work appears to me to present in a condensed form a ^at amount of 
raluable information upon a most important and interesting subject. 



Ntm Ytrk C^. 

It fiTM Be maeh pleaton to ezpraw theopinioBf Aat Mr. Chapin'f iaitnie- 
tiv« and cl«bQinto iiMk, it eaki]al«itobe emiiiaiUy serrioq^b^ 
I reoommend it to all wbo an inquiriog into tha aotgect of her oonatitution aad 



From lUv. Tkomm I^tU, J). D., RMm^Ckrut Chrek, New Ymk CH^. 

With the work entitled " A Tiew of the oivamntion and order of the Primi- 
tive (^oreh,'* bv the Rer. ICr. Cfaapin, I am Tery mueh pleaaad, and chee^ 
fiiHy raeoMinend it aa, IB BBj opinion, a wodL of great worth. 

/Vwn Rm. R. C, SatmrnXit tUOmtfSi. JrnU* CkmdLNew Vtrk Cky. 
Aaamanoalof CAkristianHrtiqiaitieaontteCkuiaCilalkni, Jiiniatiy, Doecnaei, 
*Oidinancea, and Ritee of •«tte Pkiautive Chnrch,** I icfard the woik of the 
Rer. A. B. Cfa^in aa diacingoiahed alike lor ita happy ooneeptioo, and adapta- 
tion to the wanla of the tuMa. Conaidering theneid itoeo a p i ea , we my in 
traA qvl^ti it the phraaai *' Jfrlftan in Fmnm,*' Ita extenaiTe Tabolar newt 
of the yinaae linaa «f ApoatoKc ancc eaMo n , can not ^ to finrniah a deaidnm- 
tam to the ewioaa ia^oinr, aa tim a a u ec u m iu l rate to the oft wpaated chal- 
lenge regaidinf the endeaoa of HnunterrtptedaoBoeaaion.' TheieaniBdaothor 
la exeeedii^y ^^^WJ >n ^ general tttyid, elear and ooneian in hia analvaet, 
candkl and eoarteoaa towaida hia cnpone nta and while the work ia well cal- 
«iilated to'atir np the nue nunda*^ of Chnrohmen 'tea iiaaoaJManiiu of the 
tlubigi which thmr have neaid,' and perhmie to teach even aome of them wfatt 
they have never nofwn. thme ia no work mmr extant with which the writer is 
noqpainted,tlmtiaaMgB happily < ^ a hw i l at ed to raeover the nn a n a peiit ingwanto 
fimm the dtnaoB paAa of ** aiMNr, h«aay and aduam." 



/Vwn R«v. WUtitm Jmvii, ^ PmO mi d. Cmm, 
Thia book win live long aftor yon and I are cone. Bveiy one who haa read 
it, pnmonaeea it the beat work of the kind ha aaa ever aeaa. It will, I doubt 
not, be of inwnimea benefit to the ClrarcL 

Fnm, Rev, Artkwr CUmtdani Coam, Reetar ef Sl Jehi'e Ckwrekj Hertford, 
1 Talue the work TOiy highly. It ia the moat aatiafaetoiy I have erer aeea. 

Frmn Rev, O. S, Cmt, RecUir of St. JehCe Ckertky Bridgmart. 
This work will be a most ezeelleat aid to the Pastor of any Church, who 
wishes to promote the knowledge of impottant truth among hia people. 

From the Rt. Rev. Beitjmmm Boewortk Smithy D. D., Biehop of the Diooeee ^ 

Kentucky, 
Upon the most cardinal point in discussion, the Apostolic succession, this 
boc^ is bodi more foil and sa t is f actory than any thing to which we hare ac- 



From Rev. Aomeo Elton, D.D.,laU Pro/moor m Brown Univereity,Fromdence,RI. 
I hare been delichted with the research and christian spirit erinced in this 
work. The remaru on Baptism are deserving of aerions attention, and for 
aome time I have been re-examining that subject. 
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